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THE TRACTS FOR THE TIMES, NO. 90.* 


We now turn to Tract No. 90, 
with the various pamphlets which it 
has called forth. The history of the 
controversy connected with this Tract 
will form a curious chapter in the 
literary history of our country at 
some future day. After the Tract 
had made its appearance, certain tu- 
tors in the university deemed it to 
be their duty to direct public attention 
to its statements: their appeal led to 
a decision of the hebdomadal board ; 
and under these circumstances Mr. 
Newman addressed a letter, in defence 
of himself and his views, to Dr. Jelf. 
At this stage of the business a mes- 
sage was sent to Mr. Newman by 
the bishop of the diocess, expressive 
of his lordship’s sentiments as to the 


objectionable character of the Tract 
No. 90; and also containing a recom- 
mendation, that the Tracts for the 
Times should be discontinued. On 
the receipt of this message, Mr. 
Newman addressed a letter of con- 
siderable length to the bishop, stating 
his determination to discontinue the 
Tracts, but adding, also, a defence of 
the views advocated in those pub- 
lications. Nearly at the same time 
appeared two pamphlets from the pens 
of Roman Catholics: one from Dr. 
Wiseman, addressed to Mr. New- 
man; the other from Mr. Phillipps, 
addressed to Dr. Jelf. Besides these, 
the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, 
and the Rev. W. B. Barter, have 
published pamphlets in defence of 
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the Tracts for the Times. Before 
these pages are in type, other pam- 
phiets will probably have made their 
appearance on the same subject. 
There is also another production 
which, though not professedly di- 
rected to the consideration of the 
Tract No. 90, was, nevertheless, 
called forth by the decision of the 


hebdomadal board, and which is of 


so singular a character that it cannot 
be passed over without notice: we 
allude to Dr. Hook's Letter to the 
Bishop of Ripon. Such is merely 
a sketch of the various productions 
called forth by the Tract in question. 
It has been already remarked, that 
Mr. Newman's views, on the mode 
of interpreting the Articles and 
Homilies, differ but little from those 
adopted by the author of The Con- 
Jessional and the authors of The 
Candid Disquisitions in the last cen- 
tury. These gentlemen were ac- 
customed to put their own sense on 
them —to receive as much as they 
pleased, and reject the rest ; although 
at the same time they laboured to 
be relieved ~—— vt from subscrip- 
tion. Mr. Newman, it seems, adopts 
the same latitudinarian principles of 
interpretation, 
giving the articles a Catholic sense ; 
but we are greatly mistaken if he and 
all the writers of the Tracts for the 
Times would not rather be relieved, 
like Blackburne and his associates, 
from all subcription whatever, unless 
it might be to the fathers. It is pretty 
certain, at all events, that Mr. New- 
man does not object more to the 
canons of Trent than to our own 
That Mr. Newman and his 
brethren look upon subscription as a 
hardship is evident from the Tracts 
now lying before us, as well as 
from various expressions in preceding 
Traets, which convey the idea that 
the articles are viewed as a bondage. 
That they are regarded in this light, 
is admitted by Mr. Perceval in the 
following extraordinary passage :— 


articles. 


“It may, perhaps, be expected that I 
should state whether I justify what Mr. 
Sewell, in his letter to Dr. Pusey, calls 
* The disparaging language in which the 
articles appear to be spoken of—the re- 
presentation of them as a bondage, rather 
than a safeguard.’ Iuansvwer that, for my 
own part, I must needs regard them in 
both lights —at once a safeguard and a 
bondage. That they have upon the whole 
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acted as a most important safeguard, I 
would freely own; but I see not how it 
is possible to deny that they are a bond- 
age, and a héavy one. At least if a 
barrier to the entrance to the Christian 
priesthood, unknown to the church for 
fifteen centuries and a half, and (unless 
I am mistaken) excluding from clerical 
communion the whole of the rest of 
Christendom, be not a bondage, I know 
not what the meaning of that term is.” 


Mr. Perceval does not deny that 
the advantages of the safeguard may 


have outweighed the disadvantage of 


the bondage. He proceeds, however : 


“The bondage, I conceive, would be 
undeniable, even were the strict meaning 
of the articles more obvious than it is ; 
but it is much increased by their being, 
in some instances, expressed in terms 
which at first seem contrary to the truth, 
and require to be very carefully and 
strictly weighed, before they can be re- 
conciled to it.’—PeErcevat, p. 2 


We ask, is not this a most éx- 
traordinary passage? Is this the 
language which a true lover of the 
Anglican church could use in speak- 
ing of her articles? Assuredly no 
professed members of the church 
ever, until now, regarded the articles 
as a bondage, except the latitudi- 
narians of the last century ; and, per- 
haps, their followers in the present, 
who recently presented a petition on 
the subject to the House of Lords. 
Mr. Perceval contends that subscrip- 
tion is a bondage, because the sense 
of the articles is not obvious. We 
ask whether the same remark does 
not apply, even with greater force, 
to the Holy Scriptures? Is their 
meaning more obvious than that of 
the articles’ Perhaps the author 
might allege that he should take the 
Bible as interpreted by antiquity. 
We, however, contend that antiquity 
has not put any interpretation on the 
Bible. Many passages have not 
been even commented on by the 
ancient church; and there are but 
very few, indeed, on which there was 
a general agreement. Thus, on such 
a ‘principle, no sense could be put 
upon Holy Scripture ; and Mr. Per- 
ceval could no more subscribe to the 
Sacred Volume than to the thirty- 
nine articles; unless he subscribed it 
putting his own interpretation on it, 
as he evidently does with the articles. 
It is, however, very strange that Mr. 
Perceval should advocate a principle 
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in one page, which he condemns in 
another. He contends for a latitude 
of interpretation, and defends Mr. 
Newman on this very point ; and yet, 
with marvellous inconsistency, he 
talks (p. 19) of “ the slip-slop way in 
which the articles seem of late to have 
been received.” Now, in the name 
of common sense, is any way so per- 
fectly slip-slop as that adopted by 
Mr. Newman and his brethren? 
According to their doctrine, they are 
to interpret the articles in their own 
way; or, as they express it, in ac- 
cordance with the views of antiquity, 
or the views rather which they choose 
to believe were held by the ancient 
church. These are the last men, 
surely, to talk of a slip-slop way of 
receiving the articles ! 

But it may be asked, Did the re- 
formers and the martyrs view the 
articles as a bondage? Have they 
been so viewed by the great and the 
good from that time to the present 
moment, with the exception of a few 
latitudinarians of the last and the 
present century, and the writers of 
the Tracts for the Times? Without 
any hesitation, and without any ap- 
prehension of being convicted o 
error, we answer, No! The members 
of our Anglican Church did not, 
with the exceptions just mentioned, 
view the articles in such a dispa- 
raging light ; and we cannot but add, 
that the men by whom such views 
are entertained are as much dissenters 
from the articles as any separatist 
bodies are from the discipline of the 
church. 

We may now allege a few instances 
of Mr. Newman's mode of interpret- 
ation. Alluding to the sixth article, 
he states :— 


“ That the books which are commonly 
called apocrypha, are not asserted in 
this article to be destitute of inspiration, 
or to be simply human, but to be not 


MR. NEWMAN, 
Purgatory. 


“ Not every doctrine on these matters 
is a fond thing, but the Romish doctrine. 
Accordingly, the Primitive doctrine is not 
condemned in it, unless, indeed, the 
Primitive doctrine be the Romish, which 
must not be supposed.”’—T'ract, p. 23. 

“ There was a primitive doctrine, what- 
ever its merits, concerning the fire of judg- 
ment, which is a possible or probable opi- 
nion, and is not condemned.” — Ibid, p.25. 
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canonical ; in other words, to differ from 
canonical Scripture, especially in this 
respect—viz. that they are not adducible 
in proof of doctrine.” —Tract 90, p. 6. 


What more could a Roman Catho- 
lic wish? Or in what respect does 
Mr. Newman differ from the Coun- 
cil of ‘Trent on this same subject ? 
It is contended that, by the ar- 
ticle, the apocryphal kink are not 
regarded as destitute of inspiration. 
What then is the meaning of the 
article? Certainly the word “ in- 
spiration” is not mentioned, but surely 
it is implied. By a canonical book 
was always intended one which was 
inspired ; consequently, according to 
the article, the books which are pro- 
nounced uncanonical, are declared, if 
any meaning at all can be put upon 
words, to be uninspired. ‘The books 
we reject, are rejected because they 
lack the very thing which Mr. 
Newman contends is not asserted in 
the article—namely, inspiration; and 
how any man can read the article 
in any other sense, it is most difficult 
to determine. In his Letier to the 
Bishop of Oxford on the discontinu- 
ance of the Tracts, the author ad- 
vances another step, and says, “ There 
is nothing concerning the inspiration 
of Scripture in the articles” (p. 41). 
Yet why are the canonical books re- 
ceived by the Anglican Church, but 
because they are regarded as inspired 
productions? Surely such a line of 
argument is most unbecoming in 
any member of the Church of Eng- 
land ? 

A few other instances may be ad- 
duced as illustrations of Mr. New- 
man’s principles; and, in order that 
the disagreement of the author with 
the Church of England may be seen 
at one view, we place the extracts 
from the Tract No. 90, and those 
from the authorised works of the 
church, in juxtaposition :— 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Purgatory. 


“The Scripture doth acknowledge but 
two places after this life, —the one pro- 
per to the elect and blessed of God, the 
other proper to the reprobates. St. Au- 
gustine doth acknowledge only two places 
after this life—to wit, heaven and hell.” 
— Homily on Prayer. 
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Here we have Mr. Newman at 
direct issue with the Anglican 
Church, for the Homily (of the au- 
thority of the Homilies we may speak 
presently) is most explicit against 
any third place. So that not only 
is the Romish doctrine condemned by 
the church, but every other opinion 
which involves the existence of a 
third place after death. Nothing can 
be clearer than the decision of the 
church on this subject. 

With respect to a primitive doc- 
trine, distinct from that of the Romish 
Church, we can only say that it was 
never generally entertained ; but the 
view, which was held by some few per- 


Images. 


“ Neither is all doctrine concerning 
purgatory, images, and saints, condemned 
by the article, but only the Romish.”— 
Tract, p. 24. 

“* None of these doctrines does the 
article condemn: any of them may be 
held by the Anglo-Catholic as a matter 
of private belief.” —Ibid. p. 25. 

“The veneration and worship con- 
demned are such as these : — kneeling 
before images, lighting candles to them, 
offering them incense,” &c. 

“ On the whole, then, by the Romish 
doctrine of the veneration of images and 
relics, the article means all maintenance 
of those idolatrous honours which have 
been and are paid them so commonly 
throughout the Church of Rome, with 
the superstitions, profanities, and im- 
purities consequent thereupon.”—Tract, 
p- 36. 


Surely the church condemns the 
use of images in churches in any 
sense, except for a historical purpose. 
A religious use is clearly forbidden 


Invocation of Saints. 


‘« By ‘ invocation’ here is not meant 
the mere circumstance of addressing be- 
ings out of sight, because we use the 
psalms in our daily service, which are 
frequent in invocations of angels to 
praise and bless God. 

*« Judging from the examples set us in 
the homilies themselves, invocations are 
not censurable, and certainly not ‘ fond,’ 
if we mean nothing definite by them, ad- 
dressing them to beings which we know 
cannot hear, and using them as inter- 
jections.”—Tract, p. 37. 


It is remarkable, that Mr. New- 
man has actually quoted the words 
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sons, was the foundation of the Papal 
purgatory. Mr. Percevaleven appears 
to be at issue with Mr. Newman on 
this point, as the following passage 
will testify: —“ He will hardly, I 
think, contend that the speculation 
of one or two individuals on the 
possibility of purgatory, which is all 
that Jerome and Bede had attained 
to, is sufficient to constitute a primi- 
tive doctrine.” — PercrvaL, p. 32. 
The remark will apply to all other 
opinions rejected by the Anglican 
Church, which has retained every 
thing truly primitive, whether in 
doctrine or in practice. 


Images. 


“The Romish doctrine concerning 
worshipping and adoration, as well of 
images as of relics, is a fond thing vainly 
invented, and grounded on no warranty 
of Scripture.”—Art. xxii. 


“It is unlawful that it (Christ's image), 
or that the image of any saint should be 
made, especially to be set up in temples, 
to the great and unavoidable danger of 
idolatry. Images placed publicly in tem- 
ples cannot possibly be without danger of 
idolatry. Images are of more force to 
crook un unhappy soul, than to teach and 
instruct. Either images be no books ; 
or, if they be, they be fulse and lying 
books, the teachers of all error.” — Homily 
against the Peril of Idolatry. 


in the above passages; and Mr. 
Newman and his own church are at 
direct issue on this very important 
point. 


Invocation of Sain ts. 


** The Romish doctrine concerning in- 
vocation of saints is a fond thing, vainly 
invented, grounded upon no warranty of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 
word of God.” —Art. xxii. 


“Invocation or prayer may not be 
made without faith in him on whom they 
call : whereupon we must only and solely 
pray to God. Is there any patriarch or 
prophet among the dead can know the 
meaning 
Prayer. 


given above from the Homily, as 
evidence that the Church of England 


of the heart ?”— Homily of 
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does not condemn a certain kind of 
invocation! There must be some 
strange obliquity of judgment in 
Mr. Newman’s case, or he would 









The Sacraments. 

* This article does not deny the five 
rites in question to be sacraments, but to 
be sacraments in the sense in which bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are sacra- 
ments.”—Tract, p. 43. 


Transubstantiation. 


‘*« Our article does not confine itself to 
any abstract theory, nor aim at any defi. 
nition of the word substance, nor in re- 
jecting it rejects a word, nor in denying 
a ‘mutatio panis et vinis’ is denying 
every kind of change.”—Tract, p. 51. 

“Tt is a further point to allow that 
‘ Christ's natural body and blood are not 
‘here.’ And the question is, How can 
there be any presence at all of His body 
and blood, yet a presence such as not to 
be here? How can there be any presence, 
yet not local?” —Ibid. p. 52. 


Masses. 


“ On the whole, then, it is conceived 
that the article before us neither speaks 
against the mass in itself, nor against its 
being an offering, though commemo- 
rative for the quick and the dead for the 
remission of sin; but against its being 
viewed, on the one hand, as independent 
of or distinct from the sacrifice on the 
cross ; which is blasphemy, and, on the 
other, it being directed to the emolu- 
ment of those to whom it pertains to ce- 
lebrate it, which is imposture in addi- 
tion.”—Tract, p. 63. 


If Mr. Newman’s assertion be cor- 
rect, then the reformers and the 
martyrs were in error on this very 
point; for nothing can be clearer 
than their writings against even the 
view advocated in the preceding ex- 


tracts from the Tract No. 90. Such 
admissions would have delivered 
those holy men from death. Nay, 


had such views prevailed, the fires of 

Smithfield would not have been 

kindled. Nor will our readers fail 

to perceive that Mr. Newman admits 

that the sins of the departed may be 
The Pope. 

“ By ‘hath’ is meant ought to have. 
Anglicans maintain that the supremacy 
of the pope is not directly from revela- 
tion, but an event in Providence.” 

“The Bishop of Rome, the head of 
the Catholic world, is not ‘the centre of 








never contend that the passages do 
not condemn: every kind of inyoca~- 
tion, except to God. 
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The Sacraments. 

“Those five commonly called sacra- 
ments, confirmation, penance, orders, ma- 
trimony, and extreme unction, are not to 
be accounted for sacraments of the Gos- 
pel.” —Art, xxv. 


Transubstantiation. 

** The body of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten, in the supper only, after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner. ‘Transub- 
stantiation, or the change of the sub- 
stance of bread and wine cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ, is repugnant to the word 
of God; Scripture overthroweth the na- 
ture of a sacrament.” —Art, xxviii. 


Masses. 

** The sacrifice of masses, in which it 
was commonly said that the priests did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead to 
have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits.”—Art. xxxi. 

“ The offering of Christ once made is 
that perfect redemption, propitiation, and 
satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual; and 
there is none other satisfaction for sin 
but that alone.” — Ibid. 


remitted after death. Such a doctrine 
is totally at variance with the whole 
tenor of the formularies to which 
Mr. Newman has solemnly sub- 
scribed. He appears also to imagine 
that there is a hind of real presence, 
which is not or cannot be described, 
and that the error of the Church of 
Rome consists in defining it ; but our 
own church has declared directly 
against such a doctrine, and, more- 
over, has detined the manner in which 
Christ is present in the sacrament, 
namely, by a spiritual presence. 


The Pope. 
“ The Bishop of Rome hath no juris 
diction in the realm of England.”—Art. 


XXXVii. 

‘* First, as touching that they will be 
termed universal bishops, and head of the 
Christian churches through the world, 
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unity, except as having a primacy of 
order.” —Tract, pp. 77, 78. 

** We find ourselves as a church under 
the king now, and we obey him: we 
were under the pope formerly, and we 
obeyed him. ‘ Ought’ does not in any 
degree come into the question.”— Ibid, 


We admit that Mr. Newman's 
view of the pope’s primacy is not the 
view taken by the Romish Church ; 
but it is clear that it is much more 
dissimilar to the view of the Church 
of England on the same subject. 
The Church of England does not 
grant the point ofa primacy of order. 
Our author's words, when he says, 

Anglicans maintain that the su- 
premacy of the pope is an event in 
Providence,” imply that the Church 
of England admits the doctrine, 
though it is not revealed in Scripture. 
Nothing can be more false than such 


a notion. In no way do true Angli- 
cans allow of the doctrine of the 


papal supremacy. 

According to Mr. Newman’s state- 
ment, the Reformation was a rebel- 
lion against lawful authority—the 
authority of the pope. Suppose 
Cranmer and his brethren had adopted 
Mr. Newman’s line of argument, we 
are under the pope and we must obey 
him, no reformation would have been 
effected. Such a doctrine, indeed, 
would have closed the door upon all 
reforms, except they had proceeded 
from the pope himself; for if obe- 
dience were his due, as Mr. New- 
man’s words imply, it was due to 
him in one thing as well as in an- 
other, and, therefore, on such a prin- 
ciple England must have continued 
in the state in which it had been for 
ages. 

Mr. Newman is evidently far from 
entertaining a good-will towards the 
Homilies. 

“I say plainly,” says he, ‘ I have not 
subscribed the Homilies ; nor was it ever 
intended that any member of the English 
Church should be subjected to what, if 
considered as an extended confession, 
would indeed be a yoke of bondage. 
Romanism, surely, is innocent, com- 
pared w ith that system which should im- 
pose upon the conscience a thick octavo 
volume. Such a proceeding would ren- 
der it impossible for any one member of 
the church to remain in it who was sub- 
jected to such an ordeal.”—Tract, p. 66. 
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we have the judgment of Gregory ex- 
pressly against them.” —Homily for Whit. 
sunday. 

“The Bishop of Rome being none 
other than the bishop of that one see, and 
never yet able to govern the same, did, 
by intolerable ambition, challenge not 
only to be head of all the church, but 
also to be lord over all kingdoms,”— 
Homily against Wilful Rebellion. 


In answering the question, How 
are we bound by the Homilies ? Mr. 
Newman replies, that the article 
speaks of the doctrine contained in 
them. It appears to us that Mr. 
Newman’s admission respecting the 
doctrine of the homilies contradicts 
his own words in the above extract. 
No one, we apprehend, contends that 


we are pledged to an approval of 


every word or expression in the 
[lomilies ; but we conceive that every 
doctrine contained in them must be 
received by every clergyman, inas- 
much as he subscribes to the 35th 
article, in which the Homilies are 
specified, and also to the rubrics in 
the Book of Common Prayer, in 
which they are also recognised. Be- 
sides, there is no doctrine in the Ho- 
milies, with the single exception that 
the pope is Antichrist, which is not 
embodied in the thirty-nine articles, 
respecting which no doubts were ever 
entertained, except by Jatitudinarian 
churchmen, of the school of Black- 
burne and Hoadly, and now by the 
Tractarians. “The articles,” says 
Mr. Newman, “are evidently framed 
on the principle of leaving open large 
questions, on which the controversy 
hinges.” — Tract 281. U ndoubtedly 
points, upon which the articles are 
not explicit, are left open, to be re- 
ceived or rejected according to the 
particular views of individuals ; but 
these are not fundamental points,— 
for on all such questions the articles 
are clear and express, and of this 
description are the very doctrines 
adduced by Mr. Newman in the 90th 
Tract. It is an undoubted fact, that 
no latitude is permitted in the cases 
which we have already enumerated. 
The articles condemn the doctrines 
in question, both in the Romish 
sense, and also in the sense in which 
they are held by Mr. Newman. In 
his letter to Dr. Jelf, Mr. Newman, 
alluding to the declaration of the 
Four Tutors, says, “ I want certain 


points to be left open which they 
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would close."—P. 18. Now, the 
fact is, that the matter is not left to 
individuals ; for the church herself 
has closed the very points to which 
Mr. Newman alludes, which are 
points at issue between us and Rome, 
and which are condemned in the 
articles and homilies, and which, 
consequently, cannot be held by 
true Anglicans. 

It appears from the Letter ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Oxford, that 
Mr. Newman offered, on two occa- 
sions, to discontinue the Tracts, 
should his lordship deem it desirable. 
We can readily allow that the bishop's 
position was somewhat difficult ; but 
we cannot but express our decided 
conviction, that a great evil would 
have been earlier checked by his 
lordship’s interposition. At the 
same time, we do not think that Mr. 
Newman has treated the bishop either 
kindly or respectfully in publishing 
to the world that the Tracts would 
sooner have been discontinued, if his 
lordship had only expressed a wish 
to that effect. ‘The only passage in 
this Letter to which we feel it neces- 
sary to direct attention is the follow- 
ing :—‘ I have altered nothing (at 
St. Mary’s) I found established.” 
He states, indeed, that he had mixed 
water with the wine at the early sa- 
crament; but simply because some 
persons asserted that the wine was 
too strong for them at that early 
hour. An odd reason, certainly, for 
such a practice, since the smallest 
quantity of wine is usually taken : so 
small, indeed, that it could not dis- 
tress—we at least should imagine— 
the weakest and most delicate indi- 
vidual. But we ask Mr. Newman, 
whether he has made no other inno- 
vation at St. Mary’s? He has been 
seen kneeling before the communion- 
table with his back turned upon the 
congregation. We ask, was this the 
custom before he went to St. Mary’s? 
We further remind him, that it is an 
obvious breach of the rubrics which 
he has pledged himself to observe. 
The priest is commanded to stand at 
the north side or end of the table 
never before it; and the man who 
does so is liable to episcopal censure, 
as a violator of the rubric. Mr. 
Newman, therefore, must have writ- 





ten the above clause during a fit of 


abstraction, for it is contrary to posi- 
tive fact. 
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Mr. Barter’s production may be 
dismissed in a very few words, for it 
really contains nothing worthy of at- 
tention. He seems, indeed, to imagine 
that great laxity prevailed among the 
clergy prior to the appearance of the 
Tracts; and that the authors were 
providentially raised up at a critical 
period to remedy the mischief which, 
but for their exertions, he thinks, 
must have been inevitable. Te cer- 
tainly has a right to his own opinion ; 
but we contend, that some of the 
most consistent and the most scrupu- 
lous clergymen, in conforming to the 
rubrics, and submitting to the disci- 
pline of the church, are men who are 
as far asunder as possible in opinion 
from the authors of the Tracts. 

Of Mr. Perceval’s pamphlet we 
have already spoken, and we must 
again revert to it. This gentleman 
pretends that the authors of the 
‘Tracts are censured for paying too 
much deference to the voice of anti- 
quity ; and he insinuates that their 
ara look upon the Chureh of 

England as deciding on some points 
against that voice. We contend, on 
the contrary, that the Anglican 
Church does pay the greatest defer- 
ence to the voice of antiquity. ‘This 
gentleman wishes it to be supposed, 
that the writers of the Tracts comeide 
exactly with the church on this sub- 
ject; we contend that their views 
are exactly opposite. So far are we, 
or any sound churchmen, from con- 
demning antiquity, that we have the 
ereatest veneration for pure anti- 
quity. But we contend, and this is 
the principle on which we take our 
stand, that we are not at liberty to 
adopt any practice or view not re- 
eeived by our own church, under the 
pretence of antiquity; and for this 
cogent reason, that the reformers, 

w ho were quite as conversant with 
these matters as Mr. Perceval or 
Mr. Newman, actually retained every 
practice which had ‘the undoubted 
recommendation of the purest and 
best ages of the church. Our re- 
formers believed that our church, 
and our liturgy as revised, and not 
as it stood in the First Book of King 
Edward, were in strict accordance 
with the primitive model. We do, 
therefore, most solemnly assure our 
readers, that all the undoubted prac- 
tices of the_ primitive church—all 
such practices as can be traced up to 
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the earliest times—are retained in 
our Anglican Church. Notwith- 
standing all the pretences of the 
Tractarians, we fearlessly assert, that 
the practices of which those gentle- 
men speak as primitive, but which 
are not received in our church, are 
of doubtful character, and that on 
that account they were rejected by 
ourmartyr-reformers. ‘The opponents 
of the Tracts, therefore, do not com- 
plain of Mr. Newman’s advocacy of 
certain customs which our own church 
does not condemn, as Mr. Perceval 
insinuates : no, our complaint is of a 
different kind. We contend that 
the practices of which they speak are 
neither primitive nor Anglican, and 
that they were rejected by the 
Anglican Church because they were 
not truly primitive. ‘To insinuate, 
therefore, against the opponents of 
the Tracts indiscriminately, as Mr. 
Perceval has done, that they do not 
pay the same regard to antiquity as 
is paid by our own church, is a most 
gratuitous slander. 

Mr. Perceval, in a tone of great 
triumph, alludes to the canons of 
1571; asif, forsooth, the opponents of 
the Tracts rejected them! He quotes 
the following :— 

“«In the first place, they (the preachers) 
shall see that they never teach any thing 
for a discourse which they wish to be 
religiously held and believed by the 
people, but what is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testament, 
and what the Catholic fathers and ancient 
bishops have collected out of that same 
doctrine.”—P. 11. 


After such a flourish of trumpets, 
we might have expected something 
more than this; for it is simply the 
statement of the articles, that no- 
thing is to be received except it can 
be proved by Holy Scripture. Most 
cordially do we subscribe to the doc- 
trine contained in the extract; it is 
the very doctrine for which we con- 
tend in opposition to the Tractarians, 
who wish to palm upon us things 
which are repugnant to the express 
declarations of the Word of God. 

But we have a few words to offer 
to Mr. Perceval on these canons of 
1571. We admit that they are in 
force; we suspect that Mr. P., on re- 
consideration, will not admit them; 
nor do we believe that they are re- 
ceived by Mr. Newman. The former 
gentleman, however, talks very 
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grandiloquently on the subject of the 
decree in question :— 

“ It was decreed in the convocation of 
1571, assembled under Archbishop 
Parker, and ratified by him ; and I would 
suggest to those zealous individuals who, 
out of respect to his memory, are collect. 
ing what they are pleased to call the 
‘ Parker Library,’ to which I am a sub- 
scriber, that they would do well to 
place this decree in the title-page of 
every volume of their series, and to admit 
none into their library the contents of 
which are not in accordance with it.” 
P. 10.41. 


As we have stated, we do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Perceval, on _ re- 
consideration, will receive the canons 
of 1571, or that he will allow that 
they possess any authority in the 
Anglican Church. At all events, if 
he admits a part, he must receive 
the whole. Our readers, then, will 
be surprised to find that Fox’s Mar- 
tyrology was sanctioned by these very 
canons—a book to which the ‘Tract- 
arians are by no means partial. By 
three several decrees, Fox's work was 
ordered to be placed in the stalls of 
the bishops, in all cathedral churches, 
and in the houses of the archdeacons; 
consequently, that work may be con- 
sidered as sanctioned by the Anglican 
Church, for these canons have never 
been repealed. We would merely 
add, that we admit their authority ; 
and that, as churchmen, we most 
cordially subscribe both to the decree 
quoted by Mr. Perceval and to all 
the rest. 

Mr. Perceval would insinuate, too, 
that the opponents of the Tracts do 
not cordially assent to the principle 
laid down in the canons of 1603 re- 
specting the use of the sign of the 


cross. The insinuation is ground- 
less. The church retains the prac- 


tice as a primitive practice, and not 
repugnant to Scripture ; and all true 
churchmen cordially approve it. We 
need not say more on this point; but 
as Mr. Perceval has referred us to 
the canons, we would remind him of 
a book which was sanctioned by the 
highest authority, namely, by con- 
vocation, and which is, moreover, 
alluded to in the canons,—we mean 
Jewel's Apology—a work of autho- 
rity in the Anglican Church. Mr. 
Perceval quotes a portion of the 30th 
canon; but he omits the part in 
which the Apology is recognised. In 
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reference to the sign of the cross, the 
canon states :— 


“So far was it from the purpose of 
the Church of England to forsake and 
reject the churches of Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, or any suchlike 
churches, in all things which they held 
and practised, that as the Apology of the 
Church of England confesseth, it doth 
with reverence retain those ceremonies 
which do neither endanger the church of 
God nor offend the minds of sober men.” 


Now the Tractarians do not re- 
ceive Jewel as an authority ; yet his 
Apology contains the true doctrine of 
the Anglican Church ; and the work 
is recognised in the canons of 1603, 
the canons by which the church is 
governed. We cannot, therefore, 
but conclude that Mr. Perceval has 
overshot his mark in these two al- 
lusions. 

We now turn to the pamphlets of 
Dr. Wiseman and Mr. Phillipps. 
There is much in both these pro- 
ductions indicative of a most friendly 
and fraternal feeling towards Mr. 
Newman. Still there isa difference of 
view on one particular point, on 
which it is clear that Mr. Newman is 
in error. It is stated in the Tract 
No. 90, and also in the Letter to Dr. 
Jelf, that the articles do not condemn 
the Tridentine doctrine on certain 
points. 

“T consider that they do contain a 
condemnation of the authoritative teach- 
ing of the Church of Rome on these 
points: I only say that, whereas they 
were written before the decrees of Trent, 
they were not directed against those de- 
crees.”—Letter, p. 6. 


Dr. Wiseman remarks on_ this 
statement,—“ The existence of any 
such authoritative teaching at variance 
with the doctrines of the Tridentine 
synod is to me a novel idea.”—P. 5. 
Undoubtedly it is a novel idea; and 
it is mere quibbling on Mr. New- 
man’s part to make such a distinc- 
tion,—a distinction which does not 
exist except in his own imagination ; 
for though the decrees of Trent on 
the points in question were not framed 
when the articles were drawn up, 
yet every one acquainted with the 
subject knows, that the council did 
no more than embody the doctrines 
usually taught by the Romish 
Church, and impose them, under sen- 
tence of anathema, upon all her mem- 
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bers. The authoritative teaching of 
Rome, therefore, comprises the doc- 
trines established at ‘Trent. The fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. Wiseman 
contains, in our opinion, a most tri- 
umphant reply to Mr. Newman on 
this point :— 


“ You will remember that your late 
amiable friend, Mr. Froude, pro- 
nounced us, not Catholics, but ‘ wretch- 
ed Tridentines.’ This expression was 
quoted with apparent approbation by 
his editors, in their preface. It seems 
hard that now we should be de- 
prived of even this ‘wretched’ title, 
and sunk by you a step lower in the 
scale of degradation. Still more, it 
seems unaccountable that you should 
now court that title, and assert (as your 
Tract does), that while we have abandoned 
the doctrines of Trent, you, and those 
who take the articles in your sense, inter. 
pret them according to those doctrines. 
That which you once considered a heavy 
imputation, you seem now to consider 
comparatively a light blame; for you 
would now be glad to see us in strict 
conformity with the decrees of that coun- 
cil. You then blamed us for adhesion to 
them, you now blame us for departure 
from them. Why not suspect your judg- 
ments, if you find that they vary? If 
there was ever a time when you did not 
see many of our doctrines as you now 
view them,—when you utterly rejected all 
comprecation with, as much as prayers 
to, saints,—all honour without reserve to 
images and relics,—when you did not 
practise prayers for the departed, nor 
turned from the congregation in your 

\service,—why not suspect that a further 
approximation may yet remain ?”— Pp, 
29, 30. 

We leave Mr. Newman to recon- 
cile the contradictions which the 
doctor has so cleverly pointed out. 
It is clear that the doctor hopes soon 
to receive him into his own church ; 
and assuredly, after such language re- 
specting the articles of the Anglican 
Church, he has not many steps to take 
to land himself in the regions of Ro- 
manism. Mr. Phillipps entertains the 
same hope of Mr. Newman's thorough 
conversion to Rome. We shall not, 
however, allude to that gentleman's 
pamphlet, except to point out a singu- 
lar difference of opinion between him 
and Dr. Wiseman. Mr. Newman 
asserts that the authority of the 
catechism of the Council of ‘Trent 
rests on a different foundation from 
the canons and decrees. Dr. Wise- 

man denies this position. ‘Thus :— 
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“To put the catechism at variance 
with the council which ordered it to 
be drawn up and published, strikes 
one at once as unnatural and a fal- 
lacy."—P.14. Mr. Phillipps, on the 
enn intimates that the catechism 
(27) is not of the same authority with 
the council ; so that he and the doctor 
areat variance on thisimportant point. 
We leave the gentlemen to settle the 
dispute as they may be able. 

Of Mr. Phillipps, however, we may 
say, that he was, if we are not mis- 


taken, the means of the conversion of 


the Hon. and Rev. George Spencer 
from the Church of England to that 
of Rome. We do not think, after all, 
that the conversion did much for the 
Papacy ; for we know that, not many 
months before he went over to the 
Church of Rome, Mr. Spencer de- 
clared that he could not subscribe 
the Athanasian creed, and that his 
views at that time were more in ac- 
cordance with those of the Quakers 
than with those of any other existing 
sect. 
a man who, within a short space after 
such a declaration, could swallow, not 
merely the creed of Athanasius, but 
the twelve new 
Pope Pius IV. ? 

Perhaps one of the most singular 
of this batch of pamphlets is Dr. 
Hook's Letter to the a of Ripon. 
‘There are, indeed, certain points in 
which we most cordially concur with 
Dr. Hook, while there are others 
upon which we widely differ. We 
agree, for instance, with our author 
in his observations on the spirit in 
which controversy should be carried 
on; and we concur with him in 
opinion, that it would be desirable 
for clergymen of different views to 
exchange pulpits, dwelling, in such 
cases, on those points in which all 
are agreed. On almost all other 
topics, however, we conceive that 
Dr. Hook is in error. He states the 
fact, that the Church of England is a 
divided body; and he adds: “ The 
most unhappy determination of the 
Hebdomadal Board at Oxford to 
censure Mr. Newman—a censure 
which Ihave little doubt the Convo- 
cation of the University would, if 
summoned, reverse —has proclaimed 
this from one end of the country to 
the other.” He adds: “And the 
act ofthe Hebdomadal Board renders 
it absolutely necessary for us to range 
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ourselves on the one side or the 
other.” After stating that he had 
intended to publish a pamphlet to 
point out the errors of the Tract, he 
observes : “ But the moment I heard 
that the writer was to be silenced, 
not by argument, but by a usurped 
authority, that moment | determined 
to renounce my intention,—that mo- 
ment I determined to take my stand 
with him ; because, though I did not 
approve of a particular tract, yet in 
general principles, in the very prin- 
ciples advocated in that Tract, I did 
agree with him.”— Pp. 5, 6. 

Now, we beg to remind Dr. Hook 
that Mr. Newman was not silenced 
by the Hebdomadal Board, but by 
the message from his diocesan. The 
authority, therefore, by which Mr. 
Newman was silenced was that of the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford! Will Dr. 
Hook call that “a usurpedauthority ?” 
Most certainly he has so designated 
it in his Letter. With regard to the 
Convocation of the University, we 
have reason to believe —and we do 
not speak without knowledge on the 
subject—that the Tract would be 
condemned by a very large majority 
of that body, if not by as large a ma- 
jority as that by which the opinions 
of Dr. Hampden were censured some 
few years since. 

From the tenor of his Letter, too, 
it is obvious that he imagines the 
church to be divided into two great 
parties—the Tractarians and their 
opponents. On this point the doctor 
is grievously mistaken; for by far 
the larger portion of the clergy be- 
long to neither of the parties com- 
prehended by Dr. Hook under the 
terms high church and low church. 
The great majority adhere strictly to 
the principles of the Reformers, 
—avoiding, on the one hand, such 
views as Mr. Newman’s, and, on the 
other, such opinions as are enter- 
tained by strictly low churchmen. 
It must not be supposed that Dr. 


Hook’s division is correct. He has 
magnified the importance of the 


Tractarians too much. Nor must it 
be imagined that the members of the 
Hebdomadal Board and the /our 
tutors are low churchmen. Those 
gentlemen are sound churchmen, but 
not low churchmen; and with them 
are ranged the great mass of the 
clergy. The parties comprehended 
under the distinctive appellations 
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high and low churchmen, as Dr. 
Hook understands those terms, are 
comparatively insignificant. For in- 
stance, the bishops, with few excep- 
tions—and not one of these ex- 
ceptions is with the Tract party 
—belong to neither of these ex- 
tremes, but are ranged with the 
great majority of whom we have 
spoken. We wish, therefore, to dissi- 
pate the doctor’s fallacy, that all the 
clergy belong either tothe Tract party, 
or to those whom he designates low 
churchmen. Verily, if his definition 
ofa high churchman is to be taken 
as correct, the great mass of those to 
whom it has usually been applied, 
and who have really considered 
themselves in that character, will no 
longer use the expression, but will 
adopt another term as their distinctive 
appellation. In our estimation, the 
term high churchmen, by being ap- 
plied to and assumed by the Tract 
writers and their supporters, will 
henceforth become a term of re- 
proach—a term to designate a mere 
section of the clerical body; while 
some other expression must be de- 
vised to characterise the majority of 
the clergy. With this explanation 
of our views, but not with Dr. Hook’s 
interpretation of the terms, we ad- 
mit, with him, that the vicious ex- 
treme of the high church, or Tract, 
party is a tendency to Popery; and 
that the vicious extreme of the low 
church, or Whig, party is a tendency 
to Socinianism. But it is a source of 
unfeigned satisfaction to us to know, 
that both these parties are compara- 


SONNET. 


On the Death of a favourite Dog. 


Sonnet. 


“ Movrn for a dog, forsooth 


I mourn lost hours and joys for ever gone, 
Wherein he shared,—ay, shared ; each morning’s glow 
To me was brighter for his cheering tone ; 
Ilis voice was ever cheerful ; and if woe 
And worldly cares their clouds around had thrown, 
No “summer friend” was he to leave alone 
The master, whom adversity laid low! 
The self-same power, wise friend, that unto thee 
Gave life, did give it unto him,—nay, more, 
Gave kindness, courage, changeless constancy ; 
And shall I not, in heart, the‘r loss deplore ? 
These live, tis true, with Him who gave them birth ; 
Right seldom are such gifts bestow’d on earth. 
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tively insignificant, and certainly very 
inconsiderable in numbers ; while, at 
the same time, the vast body of the 
clergy of the Anglican Church be- 
long to neither party, but adhere 
strictly to the articles and the liturgy, 
carefully avoiding both extremes, 
and anxious to promote the interests 
of our beloved church and the wel- 
fare of her members. As long as 
this body continues in its present 
course, and we have no fears that 
any deviation from that course will 
take place, we need not entertain 
any apprehensions lest our church 
should not prosper, as she has pros- 
pered, or lest the writers of the 
Tracts should succeed in seducing 
many of the clergy from those sound 
principles embodied from Holy Scrip- 
ture in our invaluable formularies. 
That certain individuals of the Tract 
party will go over to Popery we be- 
lieve; but that any great defection 
will take place from the great mass 
of the clergy we have no appre- 
hensions whatever. The majority 
of the clergy are neither high nor low 
churchmen, as these terms are under- 
stood by Dr. Hook, but they are 
TRUE, SOUND, AND ORTHODOX CHURCH- 
MEN! In future we hope, that the 
last designation may be their dis- 
tinctive appellation in lieu of the 
term high churchmen, which must 
now, since it has been assumed by 
the Tractarians, be discarded by 
those who are determined to adhere 
strictly to their solemn pledges and 
engagements. 

















































Wise friend, not so ; 


















THE 


T's. tell you all about it as well as 
I can. We call our mistress Old 
Mother Britain—not out of dis- 
respect, for it’s quite the contrary ; 
but because she’s at the head of the 
concern, and the business is carried 
on by her sons. And a precious 
large concern it is, let me tell you. 
We've “departments,” as the clerks 
and shopmen call ’em, up-stairs and 
down-stairs, and in doors and out 0’ 
doors, for every sort of thing, I do 
believe, that ever was manufactured 
or created throughout the universal 
world. 

Well, of course there’s lots of us 
employed, and plenty of mouths to 
feed, and we don’t starve, I promise 
you; but then the order of the day 
is that we must all work and earn 
our victuals before we eat ’em—and 
all right, too, say I. So now about 
myself, because this bit of a row at 
the tea-shop was all my fault, as 
some folks say; though others think 
I was uncommonly ill used, and I 
think so too. However, the case is 
this. My business is to carry out 
goods and go of errands ; and among 
the rest, I've been in the habit of 
going pretty constantly to the tea- 
shop for Lord knows how long, be- 
cause, you see, pretty near all the 
folks of Mother Britain's establish- 
ment have taken it into their heads 
to drink tea either morning or even- 
ing, and some both. So, of course, 
we consume a precious lot, and are 
out-and-out the very best customers 
old Peck Ho has to his back. I 


don’t know that that’s his right 
name, but that’s what my brother 


Jack, who has picked up some of 


the French lingo, calls him, because 
he dines on Ifo,* and never comes 
down into the shop, as you will hear 
presently ; but when he’s done peck- 
ing at his ho, goes into his back 
drawing-room up-stairs, and pre- 
tends to be busily engaged in posting 
his books : 
one could but get a sight of him, 
he'd be found lying upon a sofa, 
smoking, or perhaps chewing, for all 
that he pretends he won't suffer 
neither one nor t’other in his house ; 
and that was how the row began. 


The Row in the Tea-shop. 


ROW IN TILE TEA-SHOP, 


but I'd bet sixpence, if 


* En haut, perhaps 1—Printer’s Devil. 






But I must go on regular, and tell 
my story straight, and not in and out, 
like a dog’s hind leg, as I'm doing 
now, or I shall never come to an end 
of it. Well; it was a pretty long 
while ago that I was buying some 
tea over the counter one morning, 
when one of old Peck Ho’s shopmen 
claps his eye upon a small box that 
I was a going to carry home with the 
tea, and he looks uncommon cunning, 
and winks, and says, 

“ What have you got there ?” 

“Summut to order,” says I. “TI 
gets lots of things to carry that | 
don't know the use of.” 

“ Then you don’t eat such stuff as 
that ?” he asks. 

“ Eat it!” cries I; “I should think 
not!” for the very smell of it was 
enough to knock one backwards. 

“ Humph!” says he, “ step this 
way, young man ;” and he takes me 
into the back part of the shop, out of 
hearing of the rest of the shopmen, 
and then whispers, “ Do you think 
you could bring me a box of that 
very same at a fair price ?” 

“* No doubt,” says I; “ but I must 
first ask our people at home.” 

“In course,” says he. “ But, mind, 
it's for me, and T'll _pay you for it 
cash down. We arn’t agoing to set 
it against the tea account for rea- 
sons.” And he clapped his forefinger 
to the side of his nose and winked. 

Well, when I gets home I tells our 
people ; and they said directly that 
he might just have as many boxes as 
he liked, provided he paid for them. 
So, after that, I hardly ever went to 
the tea-shop without taking him a 
box, which he always received and 
paid for at the back of the shop, 
winking and looking cunning as be- 
fore ; and I found out afterward that 
he sold it to the rest of the chaps at 
a great profit. 

“However, sly as he was, they soon 
began to smell a rat, and at last 
found out how he came by it; and 
then they were all at me after the 

same fashion—that is, one by one— 
whenever they could catch me alone. 
“ Well,” thinks I, “this is a rum 
way of et business. But trade's 
trade. I deliver the goods, and am 
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regularly paid, and that’s enough for 
me.” So 1 continued going and com- 
ing, as before ; and our people were 
very well content at home: and so 
they appeared to be at the tea-shop, 
till one morning when I was stand- 
ing at the counter, waiting while 
they were making up the packages 
I was to take with me, a big fellow 
with a long pigtail came forward from 
the back-shop, strutting like a turkey- 
cock, and bawled out, “ Hollo! you, 
sir!” meaning me. 

“ Well,” says I, “ here I am. 
What's the matter now, old gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Be respectful,” says he. “ Listen 
and obey! It is an order.” 

“ Very well,” says 1: “ only just 
tell us what it is for, and I dare say 
our folks at home will execute it.” 

“Hold your barbarian tongue !” 
cried he. “ Listen, tremble, and obey ! 
It is an order. Our most ” Here 
he said a great many hard words 
that I can’t recollect ; but at the end 
of them came “ master,” meaning old 
Peck Ho. “ Our master, sitting up- 
stairs in his drawing-room, has been 
informed that you, wnder pretence of 
coming to this his shop to buy teas, 
have brought here lots of a most 
abominable herb for smoking and 
chewing, whereby the stomachs of 
all his shopmen and porters are filled 
full of maggots, and he don’t mean 
to stand it any longer. So, hark ye, 
young fellow, he commands you 
never to do so again never no more, 
or else the devil an ounce of tea 
shall you ever be served with here. 
What’ll you do then? No, not a 
single penn’orth if you were starving. 
Put that in your pipe and smoke it. 
It isan order. Be silent and obey!” 
And having made his speech, the 
queer old chap strutted off as proudly 
as he had entered. 

“ Well,” says I to the shopman 
who had been serving me, and who 
was one of my regular customers, 
“ what d’ye think of that? Who is 
that old file? He doesn’t seem to 
think small-beer of himself at any 
rate.” , 

“ Never you mind his nonsense,” 
said the shopman, winking as usual ; 
“he’s one of our master’s private 
friends, and may do very well to sit 
and gossip with him up-stairs: but 





he’s an old humbug, and knows no- 
thing about business. 


If you've got 
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a box in your pocket for me this time, 
of course we shan’t go into the back- 
shop to do business together now he’s 
there; but you can give it me as you 
go out of the door, and I’ve got the 
cash ready.” 

When [ told our people at home 
about the old humbug and his order, 
some of them laughed very heartily ; 
but one or two of them thought it 
was no laughing matter to assist in 
filling people’s stomachs with mag- 
gots—tor they believed what old 
Peck Ho had told his crony to say. 
However, those who managed that 
department of Mother Britain's trade 
made inguiries, and soon found out 
that Master Peck Ho himself had 
been in the habit of keeping a stock 
by him of the said smoking and 
cicw.ng stuff, for the sole purpose of 
supplying his servants therewith, 
and that he sold it to them at such 
an exorbitant rate as to bring back 
into his own pocket a great portion 
of their salaries. Indeed, it was clear 
enough, from the way in which his 
shopmen bothered me about bringing 
it, that ours was a pretty deal the 
best market. Then one of our chief 
clerks said that as the fellows had 
taken it into their heads to smoke 
and chew, they would get supplied 
with the stuff somehow, by hook or 
by crook, whether we sold it to them 
or not; and that it was a tradesman’s 
duty “to push his goods” wherever 
he could. 

So the only difference that the old 
gentleman's grand speech made was, 
that I delivered the boxes to the 
shopmen sometimes in the street or 
at a side door, as they directed me, 
instead of in the shop, as formerly. 
That did very well for a bit, and 
then comes another change; for one 
morning, as I was agoing along a 
bye street that runs at the back of 
their premises, a queer-looking fellow 
pops his head out of a little dirty 
window, and says, “ Hist! come a 
little nearer, my lad, will you? I 
just want to say a few words to you 
now nobody is watching us.” 

“ Watching !” says 1; “ who cares 
about that ?” 

“1 do, for one,” says he; “ for 
if any of our shopmen saw me speak- 
ing to you, | should catch it pre- 
ciously.” 

“ Well, then, what are you, if J 
may make so bold as to ask ?” says I. 
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So he up and told me that he was 
one of the head porters that were 
employed in the warehouses and 
stores at the back of the tea-shop, 
where no customer is ever allowed 
to go, and where they mix up the 
teas and carry on other secrets of 
the trade; and he ends by asking 
me the price of the smoking and 
chewing stuff, telling me that he had 
seen me deliver a box to one of the 
shopmen round the corner. So I 
tells him the ready money price, 
and, my eyes! I thought he'd a 
thrown himself out o’ the window, 
and he grinned and looked as savage 
and ugly as a monkey. 

“ Ah!” says he at last, “ I guessed 
how it was. If our shopmen arn't a 
precious set of scamps, I’m blessed ! 
Lo think of their charging us poor 
fellows at the rate they do !— pretty 
near as high as master does !” 

“ Well,” says I, “ that’s all between 
yourselves, and you must settle it as 
you can. However, I happen to 
have a box in my pocket, and one 
chap’s money's as good as another's ; 
so you've only got to fork out, and 
it’s yours.” 

“Won't I?” cries he; and before 
you could say Jack Robinson, he 
pops the money out at window, and 
snatches at the box like a dog at a 
bone. 

“ All right, old fellow,” says 1; 
“ good luck to you!” and I was go- 
ing away; but he calls me hack, and, 
tipping me a wink, says, “If you 
should happen to be passing this way 
to-morrow or next day, just tap at 
this window, will you ?” 

“T shouldn't much wonder if I 
did,” says I; and of course I didn’t 
forget to do so; and I never had to 
wait long after I'd tapped at the 
window before out popped either a 
head or a hand, with the money all 
ready. 

Our folks at home were mightily 
pleased at my regularly bringing the 
money home, and no complaints ; and 
I was in uncommon high spirits, to be 
sure, and so, perhaps I wasn’t quite 
so careful as 1 ought to have been 
about being seen by the shopmen, as 
[ turned the corner into the back 
street. However, what I sold there 
didn’t make any difference in the 
amount of their purchases in front 
for a long while; and then, instead 
of lessening, they became larger and 
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larger; so that at last, I thought it 
would save a great deal of going 
backward and forward if I had a 
good lot of boxes sent at once to a 
public-house just opposite old Peck 
Ho’s shop. 

Well, our folks at home had no 
objections, but sent a clerk to “ su- 
perintend,” as they called it, my 
transactions, and I was to act under 
him, and obey his orders, though | 
was still held responsible for the 
goods, and the money for which I 
sold them. This was all very capital, 
as I thought, till one day when | 
was standing at the counter waiting 
for our tea being packed, as usual, 
who should come forward from the 
back shop but another long-tailed 
chap, just like the old humbug who 
had made a speech to me before. 

“ Who's this ?” says I to the shop- 
man. 

“ THe’s arum un,” says he, winking 
as usual; “ he won't stand any gam- 
mon, I can tell you; so 1 hope you 
haven't got any boxes in your pocket 
this time.” 

“Only one,” says I, carelessly; 
“ but I've got plenty more over the 
way, at the Anchor ; so you've only 
to make me a sign whenever you 
want any, and the coast is clear.” 

“ That's your sort!” says he, and 
he began laughing and rubbing his 
hands—the hypocrite! Llittle guessed 
then for why. Llowever, I had no 
time to ask questions ; for up comes 
the long-tailed swell, seemingly in a 
terrible passion, and makes me a 
speech full of big words, just like 
tother, about what his master had 
heard while sitting up-stairs in his 
drawing-room. That was bad enough ; 
but, my eyes! how I stared when 
the beggar behind the counter, who 
had bought lots of me himself, began 
to open upon me in the same style, 
and say that it was a burning shame 
and a sin for me to bring into their 
house such abominable stuff, and fil! 
all their insides with hairy cater- 
pillars, when I had been strictly for- 
bidden, by a message from their 
highly respectable (and I can’t re- 
member what besides) master up- 
stairs in his drawing-room; and 
when be had done blackguarding me, 
he turned round to the long-tailed 
chap, and said, 

“ Please your worship’s honour, I 
should recommend you to have him 
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searched, for I have no doubt he has 
got some of the nasty stuff about 
him now.” 

“ Shut the front door!” shouted 
long-tail, and it was clapt-to directly ; 
and then he called half-a-dozen 
porters from the back premises, and T 
was regularly searched, and the box 
taken out of my pocket. 

“Well,” says I, “ are you satisfied 
now?” 

“Not quite,” says the speech- 
making chap, grinning; and then he 
made a sign to the men who held 
me, and they led me away to a corner 
inclosed with strong iron rails, into 
which they thrust me, and locked me 
up like a wild beast in a cage. 

“ Dash my buttons!” thinks I, 

“ this is a pretty go! However, our 
clerk’s at the Anchor, and so he'll 
soon come over to inquire after me, 
and set all right in no time; 
Mother Britain will stand such a rig 
as this, why then I’m a Dutchman, 
that’s all.” 

And, sure enough, the clerk came 
soon after into the shop, and when 
he asked for me, one of the shopmen 
pointed to the corner where I was 
penned up, and, with a broad om 
on his ugly mug, said, “ There he is! 
you can go and speak to him, if you 
like.” 

So the clerk came and talked to 
me through the bars, and I told him 
what had happened; and just as 'd 
made an end of my story, up comes 
the long-tailed chap, with the porters 
following him, and begins speechify- 
ing again to the clerk as he had be- 
fore to me. “ Well,” thinks I I, “ our 
superintendent is somebody, at all 
events; and so now I hope the fel- 
low will get as good as he brings ; 
and, to tell the truth, our clerk 
began pretty fairly, and I thought 
we should have got off better than 
we did. 

“ Really, sir,” said he, “ this is a 
very awkward piece of business. I 
don’t mean to say that this here 
young man is exactly to be held im- 
mi culately innocent for bringing 
what you told him he ought not ‘into 
your shop; but, upon my honour, it 
seems to me that your own people 
are more to blame in holding out 
temptation to him,—for buy the 
stuff they will.” 

“It is an order,” said the long- 
tailed fellow solemnly; “it comes 
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from our master up-stairs in his 
drawing-room.” 
* Well,” said our clerk, “ if you'll 


just allow me to step up-stairs to 
‘him, I dare say we can soon settle 
” 


Here he was stopped short by such 
a yelling as I hardly ever heard be- 
fore. “ You! you speak to our mas- 
ter! you go into his presence! Was 
ever such insolence heard of? Yah! 
yah!” and suchlike cries, they kept 
on, open-mouthed, like a pack of 
dogs ; and while the clerk was gaping 
with wonder and fright, and hardly 
knew whether he was standing on 
his head or his heels, they opened the 
iron gate, and shoved him neck and 
crop into the cage, to keep me com- 
pany. 

“ And now,” 


said the long-tailed 
chap, 


“as we've got you safe, I'll 


just tell you what o'clock it is. 


You've got a lot of boxes over at the 
Anchor, and out of this you don’t 
stir till I've got’em every one. Mark 
that. So there’s pen and paper, and 
the sooner you write me a delivery 
order the better. 

“ I wish you may get it!” says I, 
for I'd no notion of any thing of that 
sort then ; but the clerk nudged me 
on the elbow, and whispered, “ Leave 
it all to me.” 

“ Listen!” cried our gaoler: “here 
you will be kept without food. or 
drink till I have one-third of the 
smoking and chewing abomination in 
my hands, and then you shall have a 
penny loaf each ; and when I’ve got 
another third, why then you shall 
have half-a-pint of excellent water 
and when you have given up all, and 
promised faithfully never to bring 
any more into the shop, or any part 
of the premises, I will indulge you so 
far as to allow you to go up to the 
counter, and have your usual quan- 
tity of tea, provided that you pay for 
the same, and then you may go about 
your business, and be thankful to 
our highly respectable master, &c. &c. 
for letting you off so easy. 

This was what I call “ precious 
hard lines.” But, to make short of 
the matter, after we had been shut 
up some time together, and began to 
feel that it was past the dinner-hour, 
the clerk said that we were fairly in 
for it, and it was no use to run res- 
tive, and so that I had better con- 
sent to give up the boxes, which, 
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as I told you before, were under my 
control. 

“T dare say,” says I; “ and a pretty 
figure I should cut when I got home, 
and they asked me for the money 

6“ Humph !” says he; “it’s a bad 
job, that’s certain. But remember, I 
was ordered to superintend your ac- 
tions; and so, if you do as I tell you, 
you'll be all right.” 

“ There’s some sense in that, to be 
sure,” says 1; and so, from one thing 
to another, we went on arguing about 
the matter, till at last he agreed to 
give me what he called a written in- 
damnification; and then, to cut it 
short, I signed a delivery order, and 
the boxes were all brought over to 
Peck Ho's house from the Anchor, 
and snugly stowed away in the back 
shop to be burnt, as they said, and 
likely enough too when it gets into 
their pipes; and then I went home, 
looking sheepish enough, as you may 
suppose. 

‘There was plenty of talking about 
this business, of course, through all 
Mother Britain’s establishment. It 
wasn’t the first time that old Peck 
Ilo’s people had given themselves 
airs, and we had put up with many 
things from them that we shouldn't 
have stood from any body else, be- 
cause our people had got it into their 
heads that they couldn’t do without 
his teas. So there was lots of plans 
canvassed; but at last our depart- 
ment thought the best plan would 
be to send. my brother Jack with 
me -and the superintendent clerk, to 
try if he could get back the boxes, or 
something of the same value. Now 
Jack, you should know, is our prin- 
cipal watchman, and keeps a pretty 
sharp look-out all round Mother 
Britain’s premises; and if he catches 
any ill-looking scamps prigging stray 
articles, no matter how big and 
swaggering they may be, he’s the 
boy that can larrup ‘em, and no mis- 
take. 

So away we went; and when Jack 
got to Peck Ho's house, he asks, 
* Whereabouts is the old fellow’s 
drawing-room, where he sits and 
gives his orders?” And when he 
was told that it was at the back, 
* Very well,” says he, “then I shan’t 

‘ther the folks in the shop at pre- 


sent ;” and away he goes to the other 


side of the premises, smashes a win- 


dow all to atoms, jumps in like a 
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cat, and takes possession of a room, 
out of which Peck Ho's people ran 
scampering as if old Scratch was at 
their heels. Well, I was only to be 
a looker-on till they came to settle 
about damages ; but the superintend- 
ent clerk followed him, of course, and 
finding him, as it were, quite at home 
in the room which he had all to him- 
self, asked him what he meant to do 
next. “ Haveashy at the old beggar'’s 
drawing-room windows,” says Jack. 
“ Let daylight in upon him a bit. 
Why the varmint has sat there 
chewing and smoking, till it’s my be- 
lief he doesn’t know which way the 
wind blows.” 

“ I don’t think that'll do,” says the 
clerk; “ for you see he has always 
been used to be treated with so much 
ceremony and respect, that really — 
upon my honour—I—I don’t think 
he'll exactly comprehend 

“ Won't he?” cried Jack ; “ why 
that’s the only way to conwince 
him, and make him shew. Why the 
dickens doesn’t he go down into his 
shop and mind his business, like other 
tradesmen? Stir him up with a long 
pole, as the showmen say, and we 
shall see what he’s like.” 

“ Stop a bit, at any rate,” says the 
clerk, “ for here comes one of his 
particular friends across the yard to 
speak to us,” and sure enough there 
was another of Peck Ho's long-tailed 
friends making friendly signs to the 
clerk, who was looking out of win- 
dow in the room that Jack had taken 
possession of, and which was over an 
outbuilding at the back of the yard, 
and opposite the drawing-room. 

The chap was not so awdacious 
and rumbustical as tother that got 
hold of us in the front-shop; but he 
began in the same way about Jack’s 
doings having come to the ears of his 
highly respectable, &c. &c. master as 
he sat in his back drawing-room ; 
and then there was a long parleyvoo 
between him and our clerk, who 
seemed to me to talk in pretty near 
as humbuggish a way as if he be- 
longed to their lot ; and I fancy Jack 
thought so too, for he was uncom- 
mon fidgety. 

But it was of no use. We were 
under his orders, and so must “ grin 
and "bide it ;” and at last they agreed 
between ‘em that, as the boxes were 
taken away from me by some fellows 
in the front-shop, we were to go 
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there and ask civilly for them or 


their value. So Jack nailed up the 
door of the room he had taken, in 
case we should want it again, and 
away we went round to the front, 
which cut rather a different figure 
than usual, as several of old Peck 
Ilo’s long-tailed cronies were stand- 
ing behind the counter, and one of 
them was walking up and down the 
shop with his hands behind him as 
if he was the regular master. There 
was also an additional counter placed 
crossways, so as to keep us near the 
door ; and upon the said counter was 
piled a lot of empty chests, and on 
them stood a parcel of china figures 
of mandarins nodding their heads, 
and of little grinning chinamen with 
swords in each hand, that began 
swinging backward and forward, and 
clinking against each other whenever 
somebody behind pulled a string. 
All this was, of course, to prevent us 
from going farther into the shop, or 
seeing what was going on behind ; 
but somehow it seemed to tickle 
Jack’s fancy uncommonly; for he 
whispered to me, “ I think we shall 
have some fun.” 

Well, the clerk made a demand 
all regular for the boxes or the cash; 
and then, you'll hardly believe it, 
but one of the fellows had the im- 
pudence to declare that their “ highly 
respectable, &c. &c. &c. master, up- 
stairs in the drawing-room,” knew 
nothing about the matter, and had 
never given any authority of the sort 
to the chap who demanded them, 
and who was no better than an old 
ass. ‘“ However,” says he, “ as you 
are here, I'll send up a message to 
inquire what his highly respectable 
pleasure is in the business, and in the 
meanwhile you may sit down on that 
bench at the door.” 

“ By all means,” says our clerk, 
just as politely as if ‘he had been 
asked up into the drawing-room ; 
and so down we sat, looking as | 
thought, like three precious noodles. 

“1 shan’t stand this much longer!” 
says Jack, after we had sat pretty 
near half an hour kicking our heeels. 

“ Don’t be hasty !” says the clerk, 

‘it ‘ll all be made right presently.” 

“Tsay, old chap,” shouts Jack to 
one of the fellows behind the counter, 

‘it seems to take a precious long 


while to go up-stairs and down at 
this house !” 
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“ Very !” says the fellow, as solemn 
as a clerk saying Amen. 

“ That won't do for me!” cries 
Jack, jumping up. “ Don’t answer 
me in that fashion, but brush off 
directly and see if your messenger 
has come down, or I'll just have a 
smash at that crockery, and bring 
your betters about your years!” 

“ Pray don’t think of such a thing!” 
says the fellow, looking hor ribly 
frightened ; “Tl be back again in 
no time, your honour!” and away he 
skips nimbly enough ; but it was full 
ten minutes before he came back, 
and then he said that one of the head 
clerks would come and give us an 
answer in a quarter of an hour. 

“ All right!” says our clerk. 

“ All wrong!” says Jack; and he 
sat down again grumbling like a bear 
with a sore head, for twenty minutes 
longer, but still no message arrived. 
“ What d’ye think of it now ?” says 
he to our clerk. 

“ Why,” says he at last, “ I must 
confess [ don’t think this is quite 
respectful ; but I dare say we shall 
hear something presently, ‘if we have 
patience and wait long enough: for 
you see we don’t know who it was 
that the shopman spoke to; and per- 
haps he’d to speak to another, and 
he to a third, and so on through the 
different departments.” 

“ That’s the way they've been 
bamboozling you all along,” says 
Jack. “Our business is with old 
Peck Ho ; and he, instead of minding 
his shop and coming to the scratch 
like a man, sends some fee-fa-fum of 
a crony whom perhaps you never see 
at all.” 

“ IT must confess that they are 
rather slow coaches,” says the clerk. 

“Let me have my way a bit,” says 
Jack ; “and if I don’t mend their 
paces, I’m a brewer’s horse! Come, 
we've waited now a quarter past the 
time.” 

“ Well,” says the clerk, “ as you 
were sent here to do something, I 
suppose you must; but don’t be too 
rough, that’t a good fellow !” 

“ Not a bit of it!” cries Jack, 
jumping up; and scarcely were the 
words out of his mouth, before his 
stick was rattling away among the 
smirking china mandarins and grin- 
ning little images, which he sent 
flying piecemeal in all directions. 

As he struck the first blow, the 
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shopmen all ran away into the back 
premises ; and just as he had cleared 
off the lot of crockery and had raised 
his stick to knock down another great 
china mandarin that stood nodding 
as if mocking him, the principal long- 
tailed chap, whom we had caught 
sight of before, came rushing forward, 
crying, “ Stop, stop! Don’t do any 
more mischief, and we'll agree to any 
thing!” 

“ Very well, old un,” says Jack ; 
“ mind you do, or else I'll soon have 


another shindy, and not leave off 


quite so soon!” And he quietly put 
his stick under his arm, and turned 
round to our clerk and said to him, 
“ It’s your turn now, I suppose; but 
don’t you see as that smash answers 
better than parleyvooing with Bo 
IIe, and Shoe Shong, and Twang 
Key, and the rest of the humbugs ?” 

Well, the long pigtailed chap look- 
ed pretty considerably flabbergasted 
when he saw the china chips lying 
scattered all round, and made two or 
three attempts before he could get 
out a word. But at last he turned 
to our clerk ; and, lifting up his eyes 
and hands, said, “ Dear me! this is 
a very strange sort of man that you 
have brought with you” (meaning 
Jack). “ Why those figures were 
put up there on purpose to frighten 
you, and prevent your coming farther 
into the shop. What our highly 
respectable, &c. &c. &c. master would 
say if he knew they were destroyed, 
I dare not think of. Lucky it is that 
I came in time to save that large 
figure, for the destruction of that 
could not have been concealed from 
him. As it is, we must make the 
best report we can. So, in the first 
place, you must humbly ask his par- 
don for the mischief you have done.” 
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“Td see him d——!” cries Jack, 
but couldn't get any farther in what 
he meant to say, because our super- 
intendent clerk clapped his hand be- 
fore his mouth, and said with a con- 
sequential air,— 

“ You've done your part of the 
business very well, but you must 
leave me to settle it. Remember, I 
belong to the counting-house, and 
was sent by the heads of our depart- 
ment.” 

“ | wish them as sent you had the 
pleasure of your company now,” says 
Jack, doggedly ; and away he goes 
and sits himself down upon the bench 
again and [I sits beside him, and there 
we listened to the parleyvooing be- 
tween our clerk and old Peck Ho's 
folks. But, as that sort of jabber- 
ing is all so very much alike, I 
shan’t bother you nor myself by 
attempting to repeat it. However, 
you must know the end of it; that 
is, if it is an end, as they say it 
is: but about that I have nothing 
to say, when we have such a queer 
set to deal with. Hang me if I 
believe old Peck Ho himself knows 
the rights of the business yet !—but 
never mind, that’s his concern. Well, 
what do you think our clerk agreed 
to? You'll never guess. Why, to 
be satisfied with about half the cost 
price of the stolen boxes (and that to 
be paid for by a long-dated bill), 
and the use of a shed, up a narrow 
lane opposite their shop, to put our 
trucks in. So there’s my account of 
the row up to this present writing ; 
and as I suppose I shall have to go 
backward and forward again for tea 
as usual, if anything fresh turns up, 
I can let you know. In the mean- 
while, however, you may take my 
word for it that Jack’s alive! 
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Tuoucu the English are great tra- 
vellers, they generally herd together. 
Their christenings, marriages, inter- 
ments, Christmas parties, and New- 
year’s festivities, are always d la 
Anglaise. They will, when abroad, 
wear straw bonnets, which in form 


they call “ cottage ;’ will walk 
with their hands in their hinder 


pockets on the public promenades ; 
will stand with their thumbs in their 
arm-holes of their waistcoats, when 
lounging before the fire, and convers- 
ing after dinner, or, rather, after des- 
sert ; will estimate the excellence of'a 


joint of meat by the number of its 


pounds avoirdupoise ; wéll eat mint- 
sauce with lamb, even in the Upper 
Alps, and send to Nismes to procure 
it; wél call all who are not English, 
even in their own countries, “ fo- 
reigners ! !” will talk English to their 
fellow-countrymen, though but two 
should be present in a large mixed 
company, and though they should be 
as well acquainted with the language 
of the country they inhabit as the 
natives themselves ; wll wear horri- 
ble green gauze veils when they ride 
out on horseback, because they did 
so in England ; will wear round-toed 
boots, though all but English shoe- 
makers have long since rated such 
articles as only worthy of being 
placed in cabinets of natural curiosi- 
ties; will praise English stage-coaches, 
though they have suffered many a 
day of miserable penance when boxed 
up in those three-feet square most 
wretched vehicles ; and wéd speak to 
French, German, or Italian servants, 
hackney-coachmen, shopkeepers, and 
“low tradespeople,” in Huglish, it be- 
ing their will that all of them should 
understand that language, whether 
they do or no: 

Notwithstanding, then, the English 
are the greatest travellers on the 
face of the wide earth, they are often 
lamentably ignorant of the habits, 
customs, and manners of the people 
among whom they profess to mingle. 
To avoid this result, so unsatisfactory 
to one’ Ss self, and sometimes even so in- 
Jurious to others, I make it a rule to 
live with the people of the country 
in which I reside ; contrive to become 
acquainted with their Penates; get 
a corner-chair at ¢heir fireside, be it 
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A MAISON DE SANTS. 





rusticate 


one of wood, turf, or coal ; 
in their rusticity, sit at their family 
boards, as well as at their costly ban- 


quets; and thus become a Swiss in 
Switzerland, a German in Germany, 

an Italian in Italy, a Dutchman in 
Holland, and a Frenchman in France. 
Not that my “ heart untravelled” 
does not “ fondly turn to thee,” dear 
England, to me the best and the 
brightest of all the sunny lands on 
the face of the wide earth; but that 
I travel to acquire knowledge, to im- 
prove my mind, and lay up a store of 
moral and intellectual resources for 
that period, when age will prevent 
exercise, and infirmities will demand 
repose. 

This fixed rule of my European 
pilgrimage conducted me, I will not 
say when, to a French Maison de 
Santé,—an account of my residence 
in which during a period of three 
spring months, will form the subject 
of this winter Essay. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris, on 
the right of the high road from that 
city to the royal palace of Versailles, 
on an eminence, between the arron- 
dissement of Chaillot, the Bois de 
Boulogne, and the village of Auteil, 
is situate the large village or small 
town of Passy. It is celebrated for 
keen air, chalybe ate waters resem- 
bling those of Tunbridge Wells; for 
having been the residence of F rank- 
lin, the American philosopher ; and 
for being the summer abode of many 
hundreds of Paris cockneys. Its 
Ranelagh, once so celebrated in the 
history of the French court, is now 
the scene of many a “hop” on a 
Thursday night by the fair citizens ; 
and its Muette, formerly inhabited 
by royal mistresses, and even queens, 
is now the orthopedic establishment of 
the far-famed Doctor Guerin. After 
all, however, the Bois de Boulogne is 
the greatest attraction of this French 
Kensington ; and the wretched hard 
paving-stones of the Grande Rue, and 
the feet-destroying pebbles of the 


Quartier Singer and the Quartier 
Vital, are only atoned for by the 


shade, grass, and turf of the wood in 

question. In this “ rural” spot, just 

two miles from the garden of the 

Tuileries, donkey parties and pony 

parties are to be scen in profusion ; 
xX 
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the bones of cold fowls, and the 
peeling of melons, the invariable 
companions of pic-nic parties, strew 
the sod; and dusty roads, saucy 
boys, and not a few thieves and pick- 
pockets, complete the list of the 
amusements and enjoyments of the 
season at Passy. The Parisians re- 
tire from their shops, cellars, or gar- 
rets, counting-houses, banks, bourse, 
and occupations, from the 15th of 
April to the 15th of October (when 
they can afford it), to this “rus in 
urbe” (for, after all, it is at the very 
barriers of the capital), and there 
hire, either furnished or unfurnished, 
one, two, three, four, five, or six 
rooms, with or without kitchen, as 
their tastes, pockets, and position in 
life may either indicate or allow. 
Those who keep no cooks, or who 
prefer “the cheap and nasty,” may 
be supplied from the stewpans of the 
various country restaurants of this 
celebrated Passy ; and it is not a little 
amusing, about five o'clock, to be- 
hold the torrent of garcons who pour 
forth from these cook-shops with 
their little wooden boards, and round 
tin covers, under which are placed 
“un bifteck aux pommes,” for the Mar- 
quis at No. 64; “ deux cotelettes a la 
minute,” for the Count at No. 45; 
“wn vol au vent au turbot,” for Ma- 
demoiselle, who never eats meat, at 
No. 12; all in the Grande Rue; and 
so on, and so forth: each of these 
restaurant lads being dressed in short 
linen jackets, greasy nightcaps, and 
sweetly dirty trousers. 

However, in this very identical 
Passy, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ——, I 
passed, in the spring of the year, 
some three months of my life, at a 
residence then known by the name, 
and rejoicing in the title, of a Maison 
de Santé. ‘Too fond of society to 
live alone, and too averse to French 
cooks and servants to be tormented 
with them in my temporary country 
residence, I resolved on entering one 
of those receptacles for the lazy, the 
weary, and the worn-out, or for the 
speculating, intriguing, and econo- 
mising, called a Maison de Santé, or 


somctimes a Maison de Convalescence. 
Not, indeed, strictly speaking, that 
these two titles mean the same thing, 
since in the former there are gene- 
rally more sick persons than healthy 
whilst in the latter, 


inmates ; the 
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boarders are almost always great 
aters, by no means bad drinkers, 
and simply live in common to avoid 
the greater expense of residing in 
their own apartments. Llowever, 
that no one may be offended, and 
that all may preserve their strict 
incognito, you will allow me at least 
to keep ‘this one secret; and as the 
house was a maison de santé for 
those who were indisposed, and a 
maison de convalescence for those 
who were not, I shall decline stating 
the precise terms which its female 
conductors were pleased to bestow 
upon it. Du reste, as 1 am not paid 
to advertise the establishment, should 
it perchance still to exist, and as I 
have no wish to restrain from or to 
invite others to the enjoyments and 
amusements of this mode of life, ] 
shall endeavour so to conceal the 
names, and so, in some unimportant 
points, to vary the description, as to 
render (whilst at the same time I 
adhere most faithfully to the truth) 
very difficult the recognition of any 
one ofthe parties. As this village of 
Passy abounds with establishments 
of a similar character, I will not, 
therefore, inform your readers whe- 
ther it was in the Bois de Boulogne, 
the Rue de la Pompe, the Rue 
Franklin, the Rue de la Tour, the 
Rue Basse, or the Grande Rue, where 
I pitched my three months’ tent ; and 
should any one be desirous of dwell- 
ing in the same tenement as I did, in 
Passy’s fair streets, I must counsel 
him first to visit the Cimetiére, situate 
on the external boulevard, read with 
attention the inscriptions on the 
village tombstones, and ascertain 
whether the dames, the pensionnaires, 
and even faithful Louis himself, have 
not ere this been gathered to their 
fathers. 

A Maison de Santé is a droll sort 
of place, especially for a man in good 


health, with nerves unimpaired, 
cheerful heart, and a wish to be 
happy. The movable baths, the 


potions, the tisanes, the cataplasmes, 
the sangsues,—all meet you in fear- 
ful number and variety ; and if you 
are not ill when you enter, there 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine 
chances out of one thousand that 
you will be so long ere you leave. 
On the stairs you meet an innocent 
madman, who simply imagines that 
he is a king, and that you are one of 
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his subjects. Take care that you 
doff your hat in token of respect, or 
he may refuse to pass you the veau 


froid, if you sit next to him at break- 


fast. At the dinner-table, perhaps 
it may be your ill-luck to be placed 
next to a lady afflicted with St. 
Vitus’s dance. If this be the case, 
have a strong look-out whilst she eats 
her soup, or your white pantaloons 
may receive the contents of her plate 
well filled with purée aux croutons. 


Get out of the way, at all times, of 


the old gentleman who is so petulant 
when he has a fit of the gout, or you 
may repent your neighbourhood 
when he throws at your head, in a 
towering passion, the second volume 
of Paul de Kock’s lasc wretched 
novel, or M. De Balzac’s representa- 


tions of the French bourgeoisie. If 


you do not love squinting, do not 
place yourself, or be placed, opposite 
the charming demoiselle of 32, who 
has been addicted to that amiable 
habit for the same number of years. 
And if you have an aversion to a 
lapdog, keep clear of your co- 
pensionnaire, a pale-faced, sour- 
visaged widow of 67, who wears a 
tremendous flaxen front of false hair, 
takes out two rows of teeth before 
she goes to bed, and calls her griffon 
her angel, and her petit Amour, 
though the nasty creature is the 
aversion of the whole establishment. 

In some respects, a maison de con- 
valescence is a different sort of affair. 
Ladies who are somewhat delicate 


take lodgings therein, when plenty of 


roast meat and of Bordeaux wine are 
recommended by their medical at- 
tendants. Some look out for quar- 
rels, some for husbands, some for 
bouillotte on moderate terms, or for 
penny whist or twopenny écarté, 
some for conversation, and some for 
the indulgence of their favourite 
passion of slander ; but the majority 
to have good air, plenty to eat and 
drink, a garden, fruit, flowers, and a 
comfortable bed-room on cheap terms, 
with the air of being somebody, when, 
in plain fact, they are just nobody at 
all. Hence arises the prudent and 
cautious regulation adopted at all 
maisons de santé and maisons de 
convalescence, of making all who 
enter and all who remain, always pay 
a month in advance. Baths, punch, 
ices, or potions, with lights, wood, 
and soap, are all extras, and are paid 
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for every fifteen days by the un- 
happy pensionnaire. Wo betide the 
miserable wight, or the still more 
unfortunate maiden or widow, who 
has not the needful ready at the re- 
turn of the day of payment! No more 
smiles for them; no more “ chére 
ange,” “amiable homme,’ or other 
bland speeches, from the mistress of 
the establishment. The servants soon 
eatch the hint. “ Ring, ting, ting” 
till you are tired, Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie, unless you find means to pay 
your board in advance; for if you 
ave been a pensionnaire fifteen 
years, and have spent tens of thou- 
sands of francs in the house, it is no 
matter, Louisa, the femme de cham- 
bre, will only answer your clapper 
when she has served all the “ punc- 
tualists,” who have their five-franc 
pieces ready to the hour. No more 
wings of fowl for unpunctual board- 
ers; no more slices of kidney with 
the roast veal: no more “je vous en 
prie” on the part of the mistress ad- 
dressed to a punctual guest, when 
she offers a second little pot de créme 
a la Vanille at the dinner-table. 
Louis, the valet, hears in vain your 
demands for pain, or vin, or sel, or 
any thing else. Your boots are 
badly cleaned ; your coat remains 
unbrushed ; your shaving-water is as 
tepid as the love ofthe mistress of 
the maison towards all unpunctual 
boarders; and, in one word, the 
sooner you decamp the better, to your 
own lodgings, be they even in the 
Rue St. Denis, unless you have in 
gold, silver, or copper, the where- 
withal to pay before noon, on the 
return of every monthly day of pen- 
sion, the amount of your bill in per- 
spective. 

There are some houses, as I have 
said before, which partake of the 
double character of maisons de santé 
and maisons de convalescence. They 
are ready for any thing, from pitch- 
and-toss to manslaughter. If you 
are ill, they will tell you that their 
house is preferable to a maison de 
santé, because it is more quiet, more 
calm, more comme il faut, and that 
the lady of the house has more time 
to bestow on you those petits soins 
which, she takes care to tell you, are 
so essential to your recovery. If 
you are well, and only wish for good 
air, 2 good garden, a good table, and 
good society, she will speak to you in 
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Oh, then her 
her breakfasts 
her dinner-table 


avery different idiom. 
house is “so gay ¥ 
are “so mirthtul ; 

is “so cheerful ;” she sees “so much 
society ;” the salon is “so well fre- 
quented in the evening ; her piano is 
one of Hertz’s, or at least fully 
equal, if not superior, to it; all her 
female boarders are so laughing, and 
light-hearted,—all her male boarders 
are such out-and-out jovial fellows ; 
and then, to crown all, there is “ an 
English family in the house so dis- 
tingué, who receive company in their 
own rooms every Friday, and where 
there are five daughters to be married, 
with, of course, very large fortunes 
—at least c'est ce qu'on dit.” Baths, 
mineral waters, champagne, pic-nic 
parties,—all are presented to your 
ravished eyes, and in you rush to 
this paragon of establishments to re- 
create your minds, and purify and 
improve your bodies. Thus was I 
entrapped into the Passy maze, and 
spent three months of my life with 
the following personages :-——Madame 
Beuf was the head partner ; her 
associé was Madame Colombe. The 
difference in their characters was not 
more striking than that between 
their names. An ox and a dove are 
widely separated in the animal crea- 
tion; but not less so were Mesdames 
Beeuf and Colombe amongst the hu- 
man species. Madame Bouf' was on 
the shady side of sixty, with a face in 
which were wrinkles where turnip 
seed might have been sown with ad- 
vantage to the cultivator; but where 
mustard and cress, and other small 
salad, would have been lost in the 
furrows. Ler eyes were dark and 
striking ; her mouth resembled an 
old horse with a strong bit, striv- 
ing, in spite of this impediment, to 
munch some green boughs out of a 
garden-hedge. Yellow and dirty 
were her skin and habits; and her 
little jog-trot, from morn till night 
always moving about in a state of fe- 
brile action, fidgeted you quite as 
much as the wheels and paddles you 
see and hear, when under the in- 
fluence of henbane dreams. Her 
neck, which she always exposed, re- 
sembled the tough hide of some 
marine animal; and it would be a 
great pity that it should not be tan- 
ned, and applied to useful purposes, 
after she may have, or may have 


had, no longer any occasion for it. 
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Her dress was of the most negligée 
character. No one could accuse her 
of spending her profits on her toilette, 
—for lilac-coloured ginghams were 
her best robes, and twopenny-a-yard 
net composed her cotton-lace caps. 
She had one brooch for extra occa- 
sions, and two or three ribands of 
most questionable colours for féte 
days, and the reception of new 
clients ; but her stockings were none 
the better for wear, and she could 
not have been ruined by her washing 
bills. She was tall and commanding 
—at least when she was rich ; crooked 
and cowering when she was poor ; 


insolent and bragging when her 
house was full; subservient and 


crouching when it was but thinly 
peopled. Her civility to her new in- 
mates for the first few days, or ra- 
ther hours, became at last a subject 
of merriment to all the boarders. 
When she announced at breakfast or 
at dinner the approaching arrival of 
a new customer, it was always in 
terms amounting to little short of 
rapture. If they were the ugliest 
beings upon earth, she extolled their 
esprit, wit, gaiety; if they were just 
passable in their lineaments, they 
were “ angelic” in their beauty ; and 
in this respect Madame Beeuf found an 
admirable coadjutor in her dove-like 
partner, who from pure goodness of 
heart thought every one as excellent 
as herself, and would declare, in 
downright French, that though the 
new inmate was neither handsome, 
witty, nor rich, he was “ bon, comme 
Dieu est puissant.” Madame Beeuf 
had one favourite occupation, which 
was by no means as agreeable in its 
results to others as it was to herself: 
it was that of writing Lillets-doux to 
her customers, and despatching them 
by her faithful Louis to the different 
bed-rooms for which they were in- 
tended. Be not alarmed, fair readers ; 
these billets-doux never spoke of love 
or sentiment, of passion or of plea- 
sure; but only of* bills, money, punc- 
tuality, precision, rent to pay, a 
sum of money to make up, necessity 
for cash by a certain hour,— apo- 
logies for intrusion at so early a mo- 
ment in the morning ;” but, of course, 
some one “called for a payment she 
did not expect to have to make ;” 
and so on, and so forth. ‘These 
billets-doux were always written on 


very bad, yellow, and thin note- 
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paper, called pe Weynen, six 
sheets for one halfpenny; and her 
arithmetical muse was always most 
eloquent in her numbers between 
seven and nine in the morning! 
As soon as they were prepared, the 
faithful Louis was called from his 
boot-cleaning,coat-brushing, or cloth- 
laying occupations, without any at- 
tention being paid by Madame Leeuf 
to the momentary “engagements of 
her domestic, and off he was de- 
spatched to knock at the bed-room 
doors of Mademoiselle B , Mon- 
sicur H——, or Madame S , &e. 
Xe., there to apply, letters and re- 
ceipts in hand, either for a month's 
board, which really only commenced 
at the breakfast about to be given at 
ten for cleven o'clock on the same 
day ;or, which frequently occurred, for 
cash before hand—yes, even before 
the month had expired for which the 
inmates had paid their good gold or 
silver coin. ‘There was one capital 
defect in Madame Boouf, which even 
left all the rest in obscurity,—she 
was a most tremendous fibber. She 
knew every body and every thing, if 
you could ‘but have credited her as- 
sertions. AJl the most eminent phy- 
sicians and surgeons of Paris were 
her * particular and intimate friends ;” 
and though, on more than one occa- 
sion, she was convicted, sur le champ, 
of her lying habits, she went on just 
thesame the next hour, unconfounded, 
undismayed, and even unconfused. 
On one occasion, a medical man of 
great notoriety, whom she had, in 
his absence, declared was her intimate 
friend, was sent for by one of her 
boarders ; but how great was the 
surprise of the young lady whom he 
attended, when she perceived that 
this dear, intimate friend entered and 
left the Maison de Santé without 
scarcely doing more than recognising 
this romancing Madame Beut! So 
much for my hostess No. 1. ‘The 
second was made in a far different 
mould, and I shall never cease to 
think of her with respect and affec- 
tion. 

Madame Colombe was born in the 
mould of a duchess, with the heart 
of an angel, the eye ‘of a seraph, and 
with sensibilities ‘and sweetnesses of 
character and disposition which un- 
doubtedly, to mortal ken, appeared 
to merit for her a better fate. At 
the age of fifteen she was married to 
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a man of violent passions and ro- 
mantic disposition. He was young, 
handsome, and heartless; she was 
infantine, graceful, and devoted. He 
had other loves; she had but one. 
He had other passions to gratify than 
that of affection to her, whilst she 
had no other than that of adoration 
for him. But he left her. Her heart 
was broken. Her spirit was bowed 
down by misfortune and care; and 
but for the moral sense that it was 
her duty to live, she would have de- 
stroyed herself. Without one particle 
of selfishness in her character, she 
determined not to become a burden 
to her own family, but to pursue with 
dauntless step her social duties, and 
to seek in useful and generous, but 
at the same time in modestly re- 
munerative occupation, her daily 
bread. Ifer husband heard of her 
misfortunes, and demanded an inter- 
view. It was at once granted. She 
uttered not one word of reproach. 
Her light grey eye looked on him 
with placidity, though with care, and 
he rushed hastily from the presence 
of so much goodness and virtue. 
Addicted to a depraved life, and to 
excessive drinking, this short but 
fatal interview drove him mad, and 
he died in a receptacle for lunatics! 
Ile had married, however, another 
lady, assuring her that he was a 
widower ; and Madame Colombe had 
the double sorrow of knowing that 
by his death two widows had been 
created. Her husband had diced 
bankrupt, at once in fortune and in 
reputation ; but Ife who “ tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” pro- 
vided her with occupation as a go- 
verness in the family of a French 
nobleman. Ife had one daughter. 
She devoted all her energies both of 
mind and body to her pupil, and 
secured for herself the gratitude and 
love both of parents and daughter. 
Ifer pupil however married, and 
Madame Colombe became her com- 
panion. They visited Italy, fixed 
their abode at Venice, and then at 
Florence ; at which last-named city 
the pupil died, after having given 
birth to two children. In the last 
hours of her life she appealed to her 
faithful Colombe, and obtained from 
her a vow that she would never leave 
her motherless children until they 
should be settled in life, or should 
in their turn descend: to the tomb, 
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The vow thus made she kept with 
fidelity and honour, though many 
were the sacrifices she was required 
to submit to in order to effect its 
accomplishment. The husband of 
her late pupil was extravagant and 
inconsiderate, his fortune became 
greatly reduced, the most rigid eco- 
nomy was indispensable, and Colombe 
acceded to all. The motherless child- 
ren were sickly. Colombe was their 
indefatigable nurse. During many 
years of anxious nights did she wetth 
over them with all the love of a 
mother, and she reared them to years 
of maturity. But who shall count 
her tears of anxicty and care, her 
hours of watching and sadness, and 
her privations and sufferings, very 
often, to assure to the children of 
her deceased pupil the comforts and 
enjoyments of which they stood in 
need? There és a book in which 
these good actions are registered, and 
“the recording angel” will one day 
read from that golden treasury the 
actions and the motives, alike worthy 
and disinterested, of poor Madame 
Colombe. But new changes suc- 
ceeded. The daughter of her former 
pupil in time arrived at womanhood, 
and was married; good fortune re- 
turned as well to the husband as to 
the widower of the long-since de- 
parted mother ; and Madame Colombe 
had a right to expect to enjoy with 
them, in her declining years, the 
comforts and the peace in which they 
revelled. But, no! a small pension 
was granted her. The husband and 
the brother of Madame Colombe’s 
departed pupil joined in the grant of 
an annuity of 48/. per annum, and 
Madame Colombe now retired to 
isolation and sadness. It was at this 
moment that Madame Bouf offered 
to associate with her in forming a 
Maison de Santé, and the pro- 
posal was accepted: but, in a few 
years, new disasters awaited her. 
Once more the husband of her former 
pupil, and who had joined in the 
document proposed for securing to 
Madame Colombe the 482. per annum, 
became embarrassed in his cireum- 
stances, and he could pay it no 
longer. Still the brother was liable, 
as he signed the deed ; but he dared 
to dispute his liability, insisted that 
he had received no valuable consider- 
ation for the annuity granted, ceased 
to pay this miserable pittance to a 
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gentlewoman who had spent her life 
in the service of his late sister’s family ; 
and drove Madame Colombe to the 
deplorable necessity of seeking before 
the French tribunals some redress 
for her wrongs. But, oh, how often 
did she hesitate to proceed! Her 
quiet nature shrunk from the pub- 
licity which was attached to such a 
measure; and frequently did she 
direct her law-agent to stay the pre- 
liminary pleadings. ‘Then again she 
felt she was wronged ; and, urged by 
a few faithful friends, she allowed 
the cause to proceed. At length the 
trial was appointed, and her health 
failed. She could not bear the feel- 
ing that, even for her rights, she was 
suing the brother of her loved but 
departed pupil; and had not those 
who took an interest in her prevented 
her from knowing when the cause 
would be heard, it is more than pro- 
bable that she would have rushed 
into court and exclaimed, “ No, no! 
I ask for nothing —I abandon all !” 
But when she was informed, after 
the trial was over, and the judgment 
given in her favour, that the man 
whose sister loved her as her own 
mother, had sought to avail himself 
of technical and legal objections to 
the deed and moral act of justice he 
had signed, even her calm and quict 
nature became indignant, and she 
was wisely and justly angry. But 
as yet her sorrows were not end- 
ed. The last time I saw her, she 
was broken-hearted; for the two 
children she had reared with such 
fondness had proved ungrateful, and 
had allowed months to transpire with- 
out even calling to see her. 

* Minette,” for such was the name 
of the girl whom she had brought 
up from the cradle to the bridal 
altar —“ Minette,” said she, “ pro- 
mised me a little snuff-box. She 
asked me what should be its cha- 
racter—its value. I told her twenty- 
five sous, the lowest price I could fix 
on; for it was not gold or silver | 
sought, but a proof of love, of 
thoughtfulness, of gratitude. I saw 
her two months afterwards, and re- 
minded her of her promise. She 
again declared she would think of it. 
‘Two months further elapsed, and the 
little present never arrived. At last 
| went to her, intending to reproach 
her; but she was weak and poorly, 
and asked me for my arm to aid her 
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in walking on the Boulevards. My 
arm was always at her service, and 
we went out together. We passed 
by a toy-shop; there were some 
pretty snuff-boxes of twenty-five 
sous each (only a shilling); and I 
said, ‘ Minette, my dear, buy your 
poor Colombe the little snuff-box 
you promised.’ ‘ Don’t teaze me!’ 
was the reply. ‘I have no money 
to spare—my purse is at home!’ 
My heart felt,” said Madame Co- 
lombe, “ as if it would break when 
these words fell on my ear, and [ 
said not another word. Since then 
| have seen Minette no more.” 

“ And I hope you never will!” 
exclaimed a young English girl, 
who was standing by in the gar- 
den at Passy, when this recital was 
made. 

“ Oh, yes, I will to-morrow!” re- 
plied Madame Colombe; “ if I can 
be of any service to her, her brother, 
or her father: for I love them all as 
my children, though they are unkind 
and ungrateful.” 

Madame Colombe was the lady of 
the establishment, Madame Beeuf the 
housekeeper. ‘The former was suited 
to the drawing-room, the latter was 
a fit companion for the kitchen. 
Madame Colombe had, however, 
some strange whims in her old age ; 
and the unfortunate circumstance of 
her being deaf, gave rise to a series 
of amusing incidents. I remember 
one of them. There was a boarder 
in the house of the name of Boulain- 
villiers—a red-faced, short-set, large- 
eyed, odd sort of lady, who was a 
firm believer in necromancy, and by 
no means an unworthy astrologer. 
Whole days she employed, and some- 
times whole nights, too, in making 
what the French call réussites with 
cards. Madame Colombe was a little 
addicted to this genre of amusement ; 
and on one occasion the following 
“ cross questions and crooked an- 
swers” conversation arose, through 
the lamentable deafness of Madame 
Colombe :— 

Madame B.—*“ My dear Madame 
Colombe, we shall gain.” 

Madame C.—* It’s very true, we 
never gain. 

Madame B. 
gain this time.” 

Madame C'.—* | thought we should 
have gained this time, too; but you 
see we are always unfortunate.” 


“ Well, but we shall 
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Madame B. (raising: her vvice).— 
“ Well, but I tell you this time we 
shall gain.” 

Madame C.—“ 1 know what you 
say, you need not call out so loud. 
You thought we should gain, and so 
did I; but we shall not as you say, 
and we never shall.” 

And then rising with precipitation, 
she scrambled all the cards together, 
to the infinite horror of poor Madame 
B., who had only a few more cards 
to play to insure her, I forget what, 
but I believe fine weather for a week 
to come, after a long period of cold 
and rain. I will not attempt to 
describe the indignation of Madame 
Boulainvilliers at this sudden de- 
struction of her hopes, nor the quiet 
sorrow of poor Madame Colombe 
when she learned a little later in the 
day that she had misunderstood the 
whole affair, and had prevented the 
réussite of the cards. 

“7 am always unfortunate,” said 
the dear old lady. “ It is only neces- 
sary for me to touch a card to insure 
loss to my partner.” 

Madame Colombe’s notions of re- 
ligion were very extraordinary :— 
“I say my prayers fifty times a-day; 
and | say to God, ‘ Oh, my God! 
thou knowest poor Colombe ; thou 
knowest that I mean no harm, and 
never did injury to any one but 
myself: so take care of poor Colombe, 
for thy mercy’s sake. This is all my 
prayer, except when I ask to dic.” 

It was in vain to tell her she was 
a sinner, for she did not think so, 
and verily she was not a great one. 

These were my hostesses! Sun- 
flowers and violets, crocodiles and 
silkworms, buzzards and goldfinches, 
could not be greater contrasts. 
Madame Beeuf presided. She sat 
in the middle of one side of a long 
table, and Madame Colombe in front 
of her on the other. The faithful 
Louis stood behind the hawk, and 
the femme de chambre behind the 
linnet. Madame Beeuf supplied all 
the vinegar, and Madame Colombe 
all the honey of every entertainment. 
When the former smiled, it reminded 
one of a steam-engine dancing, or a 
rhinoceros writing love-letters. When 
the latter frowned, it was only like 
a dark cloud passing most rapidly 
over the moon’s full brightness. 

When first | entered the maison 
of Mesdames Beeuf and Colombe, I 
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found there an unfortunate English 
lady of the name of Courcy, who 
had for the second time been united 
in the holy bands of wedlock to a 
French gentleman. She was old, he 
was young; she was corpulent, he 
was the reverse ; she was sourer than 
crab-apples in June, he was mellow 
and ripe like the melons you eat in 
Parisin July. She had certain ruling 
passions, which were by no means 
agreeable. She loved you to-day, 
hated you to-morrow ; and the third 
day passed by you without even 
knowing you, or at least affecting 
not to do so. She had a great love 
of being served first, of helping her- 
self to favourite morsels, and of 
quarrelling with all those who, either 
from accident or to tease her, some- 
times obtained the preference of the 
dish. But Louis hardly ever offended 
in this respect, and he generally 
began with handing the dish to 
Madame Courey. She had a third 
habit, which was not a whit more 
agreeable than the preceding, — she 
was jealous of her husband, fiercely 
and untameably jealous. She was 
not only jealous of women, which 
was not at all surprising, since a mad 
bull in a passion had as much right 
to expect that he should be caressed 
by surrounding animals of the op- 
posite sex, as Madame Courcy had 
to hope for endearments from the 
baron her husband, but she was like- 
wise jealous of men. ‘The unhappy 
baron could not speak to his neigh- 
bour at the breakfast or dinner-table, 
in any thing like civil or friendly 
notes, without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of this Hecate ; and so sadly 
was he at last tormented, as the 
establishment filled, and the tempta- 
tions to be civil to those who lived 
with him in the same house became 
greater, that he resolved on “ cutting 
the concern,” and on secking for 
otium cum dignitate in the French 
provinces. “Joy go with them, and 
sixpence,” was the feeling of all pre- 
sent, when they trundled off from 
Passy to Nantes, or to Dinan, I for- 
get which. 

Madame Angélique was another of 
the inmates I found on my arrival. 
She was just twenty-five ; but having 
lived well, never had a sorrow, en- 
joying admirable health, and being 
at ease in her worldly circumstances, 
she really might have passed off for 
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twenty-two. She was addicted to a 
round face; wore light eyes; hada 
very pretty sprinkling of roses on 
her cheeks; knew that ringlets took 
off the “ full-moon” appearance she 
would otherwise have presented to 
the most casual observer ; tightened 
her waist, that she might resemble 
Taglioni; and changed her robes 
twice or three times a-day that the 
beaux might have the opportunity 
afforded them of saying to her, “ tou- 
jours Angélique!” Oh, dear me! how 
often that was said in the course of 
the day, to the horror, if not the 
amazement, of some other female can- 
didates for admiration. Madame An- 
gélique, for that was her name, had 
a husband who was, of course, Mr. 
Angélique, but there were no little 
angels; and though they had been 
both married very young, when | 
last saw them there was no prospect 
of any addition to the angelic dynasty. 
Whether it was from this cause, or 
from any other, I know not, but so 
it was, that pretty little Madame 
Angélique had a greater love for 
other ladies’ husbands, brothers, sons, 
and even fathers — for nothing came 
amiss in the male line—than she had 
for dear Mr. Angélique, who was 
seven years older than herself, and 
was very large indeed in the rail- 
road line. In plain terms, he was a 
civil-engineer ; and the civillest thing 
he ever did, in the opinion of his 
better half, was to be civil enough to 
stop away for months together with- 
out visiting the Maison de Santé. 
Mr. Angélique felt very differently 
to his beloved lady. He, on the 
contrary, deplored his necessary ab- 
sence from “ the wife of his bosom ;” 
and told me, with tears in his eyes, 
that it was the greatest sorrow of his 
life to be obliged to leave his Annette 
so many months of every year. ‘That 
which was /s sorrow, was M. Soupir’s 
joy; and when M. Angélique’s back 
was turned for his long business 
journeys, the aforesaid M. Soupir was 
always delicately attentive to his 
absent friend’s angelic wife. Such 
whispering at the dinner-table ; such 
under talking or mumbling in the 
garden ; such dodging backwards and 
forwards, up and down, and round 
about the little shady walk, and the 
acacia alleys. Then Madame An- 
gélique made such frequent visits to 
Paris in the morning “ to breakfast 
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with dear friends ;” and such late 
returns in the evening by moonlight 
along the external Boulevards ; and 
looked so interesting whenever M. 
Soupir came to dinner, and so sor- 
rowful when “ the witching hour of 
departure arived.” Some of us vir- 
tuous people thought Madame An- 
gélique a little to blame ; but Madame 
Beeuf assured us that the ménage of 
Mr. and Mrs. Angélique was the 
happiest in the world, and that M. 
Soupir was the pink of honour! I 
dare say all this was remarkably 
true; but all I know is, that one 
Friday morning, about six o'clock, 
Mr. Angélique arrived most unex- 
pectedly to his lady, who still had 
not slept out that night; and that 
eight and forty hours afterwards, 
Mr. and Mrs. Angélique, with all 
their boxes, bundles, cartons, designs, 
plans, and every thing else (except 
M. Soupir), were on their road to 
Bordeaux. Some said that Mrs. 
Angélique would break her heart to 
leave dear Madame Boouf’s establish- 
ment; others said that M. Soupir 
would blow his brains out; and the 
wicked ones said that Mr. Angélique 
had received, when at Bordeaux, an 
anonymous letter from some friend 
at Paris, advising him to come up 
directly and take care of his angel 
himself, unless he desired that she 
should take to her wings and fly 
away. As to M. Soupir, he was an 
artist. He was a round-headed, black- 
eyed, large-moustachioed, and fear- 
fully black-bristle-bearded youth of 
twenty-three. Ile took portraits to 
make love, and made love with the 
hopes of finding at last some lady 
with a large fortune and no incum- 
brances. Ile had about as much to 
say for himself as a thirsty camel ; 
and was thick, husky, and stupid. 
But Madame Angélique was of a 
different opinion; and it was said, 
that one day when the civil-engineer 
was summoned from Bordeaux to 
Strasbourg on railroad business, M. 
Soupir packed up his portmanteau 
and rattled off to the south to taste 
Bordeaux wine, and sip something 
even sweeter than nectar. Madame 
Boeuf vowed that all this was a libel, 
but then Madame Beoeuf was the 
queen of fibbers. M. Soupir was 
not, however, the only aspirant to 
the smiles of Madame Angélique. 
There was a M. Feint, of whom | 
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must say a few words, as he was 
really an original character. 

M. Feint stood six feet high with 
his boots on, which, as he wore high 
heels, reduced him really to five 
feet eleven inches. He was an in- 
habitant of Lyons, the only son of 
a wealthy manufacturer, and might 
have been wealthy himself, had he 
not been prodigal to excess in his 
earlier life. M. Feint had three 
great sources of enjoyment at the 
Maison de Santé. ‘The first was to 
abuse the Engiish and England ever- 
lastingly, except when any one clse 
abused them, and then he would take 
their part; the second was to con- 
tradict every thing that every body 
said, and to get persons to engage in 
conversation with him, or with each 
other, that he might contradict them ; 
and the third was, to seek to foil 
all plans proposed by others for 
amusement or recreation, even to the 
extent of foiling his own plans, if he 
thought he perceived their execu- 
tion would satisfy all parties. Lis 
favourite postures were to sit in the 
garden on a low chair, with his legs 
stretched out before him, and his 
thumbs twisting on his stomach; or 
to stand upright against a wall, look- 
ing down at his well-polished boots 
(for he wore japanned leather), not 
for an hour, but for half the morn- 
ing, without moving. I have heard 
him maintain the following propo- 
sitions, which made the hairs of a 
worthy English gentleman, then re- 
siding in the establishment, literally 
to stand on their ends like * quills 
upon the fretful porcupine ;” albeit, 
he was neither fretful nor a porcu- 
pine. 

I have heard M. Feint (who was a 
widower of fifty-two) maintain,— 

Ist. That fogs in London lasted, 
without interruption, from Ist Sep- 
tember to 30th June. 

2d. That no fruit ever ripened in 
England, except in hot-houses. 

3d. That all Englishmen were in 
the habit of drinking four, five, or 
six bottles of wine a-day. 

4th. That English ladies drank al- 
ways, every night, in England, one, 
two, or more goblets of strong punch 
or brandy-and-water. 

5th. That English coats, boots, and 
hats, were and are inferior to those 
of France. 

6th. That the French are quite as 
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religious, and more charitable 
the English. 

7th. That French horses are now 
superior to English ones ; and, 

sth. That with the exception of 
muskets, all manufactured goods are 
superior in France to those in Eng- 
land. 

But M. Feint had his “ one sorrow,” 
which threw a black shade alike o’er 
his joy and his “ woo ;” and that sor- 
row was an elf of a fellow who called 
himself “ M. Feint’s natural son.” 
Ilis worthy father had sent him to 
sea, from which he had run away ; 
and the government had sent him to 
the hulks—from which he ran away 
too. At last, after having run away 
very often, he took to stealing, not 
hearts, but ¢arts, and got arrested for 
pastry larceny. M. Feint said his son 
had a sweet propensity, but that his 
temper had been soured by his mother. 
liow this might be I cannot tell; but 
this one thing I know, his love of 
tarts secured for him a cool reception 
for three months in the prison called 
La Force ; and so there we must leave 
him. 

‘The invariable companion of Mon- 
sieur Feint, in his walks before and 


, than 


after breakfast, and immediately after 


dinner, was the Baron Fosse. Ishall 
never forget his dark brown toupet, 

which resembled the scratch- wigs of 
former generations. The baron had 
weathered sixty-eight summers, had 
been employed for many years in the 
French victualling department, had 
obtained the good opinion of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and had for 
many years been one of his préfects. 
A préfect in France is very much 
like a lord-licutenant in England, 
only that the former has more power, 
and receives a large salary. The 
baron was an intense lover of tittle- 
tattle. The position of a bow on a 
chapeau, the colours of shoes, the 
best sort of cotton stockings, the 
cheapest place for cotton lace, or the 
manner of making coffee so as to re- 
tain all the aroma, and yet not waste 
any of the dregs, were subjects on 
which he could discourse for hours 
together ; whilst Madame Angélique 
wondered at all the talent and ac- 
quirements of M. le Baron Fosse. 
‘The baron, like all the public men 
of the empire, had a great aversion 
to England; but, unlike M. Feint, 
he was too well-bred to shew his 
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hatred to the English. Nevertheless, 
on every favourable opportunity, he 
indulged in his petty sarcasms on 
“ potatoes,” “ tea,” roast-beef,” 
“ porter,” “ plum-pudding,” and 
* port,” as the Englishman's daily 
fare; and used to express his real 
or feigned astonishment at the good 
looks and comely appearance of Eng- 
lish gentlewomen, in spite of the 
* noxious air” and “ pestilential va- 
pours” of London. ‘The baron was 
one of an immense class of French- 
men who know nothing of England 
but London. After years of discus- 
sion and postponements, they at last 
summon up cash and courage enough 
to reach Calais or Boulogne, Dieppe 
or Havre. Generally speaking, they 
prefer Calais, simply because time was, 
that Dover and that port were almost 
the only two at which arrivals and 
departures took place. ‘They calcu- 
late with great precision the arrival 
of the diligence for the steam-boat ; 
will not incur the expense of going 
to an inn; carry their own luggage 
(which is not, certainly, very bulky) 
to the quay themselves, to save the 
expense of a porter; look after their 
own passport, to keep themselves out 
of the fangs of a commissionaire ; and 
taking their seats on the deck of the 
fore-cabin, amidst ropes, tarpaulings, 
chains, and anchors, resolve to have 
plenty of sights, sea, and sickness, for 
their passage-money. On board, they 
will neither eat nor drink ; they wrap 
themselves up in their tog-roggery, 
or tag-raggery ; “* keep themselves to 
themselves” all the way to the oppo- 
site coast; and only open their eyes 
and their mouths when the Thames 
in all his glory appears beneath them. 
They arrive in London, hasten to the 
Sabloniére Hotel, or to some house 
in Leicester Square, eat bad soup and 
wretched French dinners, go to the 
‘Tower, the Tunnel, the Docks, West- 
minster Abbey, Hyde Park, and St. 
Paul's; and then return to Paris from 
their foreign travels, fully prepared 
to hector at a table-d*hote, dispute at 
a café, and domineer in private so- 
ciety, with their profound knowledge 
of England and English society. As 
few Frenchmen travel at all, and 
much fewer, of course, to Albion's 
shores, these coyageurs par excellence 
lord it over both gentlemen and ladies 
whenever the subject of England is 
referred to; and so convinced was 
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a certain Madame Guilleminot that 


the whole of England was a sort of 


“ world’s end,” that she asked me 
with innocent naiveté “ if there were 
such things as green peas in London ?” 
| was half-inclined to mutter some- 
thing about green geese and green- 
horns; but my politeness and urba- 
nity got the better of my indignation. 
| have travelled in many lands, dined 
in many cities, and banqueted at many 
tables; but the best meat, poultry, 
fish, fruit, and vegetables, as well as 
the best wines I ever partook of, have 
been always in London. 

The Baron Fosse did not remain 
long at Passy. He had a lawsuit with 
a niece ; and the account thereof ap- 
peared in the Gazette des Tribunauz. 
It was not very creditable to the baron, 
though technically he was right ; and 
as he saw that the affair had made a 
bad impression on the minds of his 
co-boarders, he trotted off one morn- 
ing before breakfast, carrying in his 
own hands his trunk, cloak, stick, 
paletot, and umbrella. When he 
reached the barrier, he bargained to 
be conveyed in a cabriolet for ten- 
pence to his pied de terre (i.e. his 
two little rooms in an entresol) ; and 
the next time I saw him he was walk- 
ing by the heat of a “ pouring sun” 
on the Boulevard des Italiens, look- 
ing after a little grisette who was no 
better than she should be, and was 
turning round the corner of the Rue 
Grammont. 

Count Prevot was a poet, a dra- 
matist, and a traveller; at least so 
said Madame Boeuf, who declared that 
he belonged to one of the best and 
oldest families in France. This hurt 
and shocked Baron Fosse, who could 
not for the life of him find out either 
the family, estates, or title of Count 
Prevot. I never saw such a man as 
the count in my life before, and I 
pray most sincerely I may never gaze 
on such another. He was about 
twenty-eight years and four months 
old when he entered the Maison de 
Santé ; and exactly at twenty-eight 
years five months, I am happy to say, 
he left it. But oh, what a month was 
that! At breakfast and at dinner I 
met him every day, except when he 
took it into his head neither to break- 
fast nor dine ; but even then we heard 
him at a distance spouting to the 
chairs and chest of drawers in his 
bed-room his own wretched doggerel ; 
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or twanging, sometimes gutturally, 
and at others mouthingly, the rub- 
bish of Alexander Dumas, or of 
George Sand. The count was a 
white man—oh, so white! How I 
do hate white men! I would rather 
be a curly-headed negro, as black as 
the young gentleman lately disco- 
vered in America, whose skin is so 
black that with charcoal you can 
write letters on his back which ap- 
pear white, than I would be as white 
as Count Prevot. He had very little 
hair, and that was wretchedly flaxen. 
The rest of his head was bald. His 
cheeks were fat and round, like 
white-heart cherries; and he had 
such odd eyes that some thought he 
was an Albanian, for they looked red 
and white alternately. Whether from 
pride, timidity, or indisposition, I can- 
not tell, but from some cause or other 
he searcely ever spake to any one but 
Madame Beeuf, and then in a sort of 
ventriloquist whisper ; and perspired 
most profusely. Whenever his next- 
door neighbour, at breakfast or din- 
ner, was favoured by his demi-notes, 
the subject of conversation was al- 
ways the drama, scenes behind the 
curtain, and on dits of actresses. The 
instant the dessert was terminated, 
he rushed out of the salle a manger, 
proceeded to his bed-room on the 
ground-floor, seized his hat, tore off 
to some theatre at Paris, and dis- 
turbed the lodgers in the garden 
apartments by his “ ring, ting, ting,” 
at half-past one in the morning. 
Never was such a man as Count 
Prevot. Shades of Fieschi, Lacenaire, 
Courvoisier, I would prefer that ye 
should hover round me, to the white 
plump face, flaxen hair, half-bald 
head, and unaccounted-for humidity 
of skin, of Count Prevot! He gazed 
without seeing. He ate without 
tasting. He drank without knowing 
that he had a glass in his hand or a 
bottle by his side. He spoke from 
his back, except sometimes from his 
teeth. lis legs moved without his 
being aware of it; and was warm to 
excess when the wind blew from the 
north-east. And then his blushes! 
What could they mean? Even 
Madame Beuf was astonished at 
these. ‘They were articles of mer- 
chandise which she never kept in 
her store; and Madame Angélique 
was quite in a passion with them. 
This was Count Preyot. Oh, how I 
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did sing when he set off one Sunday 
morning for Barcelona! I thought, 
when he set off, I never should be 
unhappy again ; and resolved, as he 
had gone to crack nuts, I would re- 
main to crack jokes. And so I did 
with 

Monsieur de Magnicourt, a sketch 
of whom must terminate this “ first” 
account of my three months’ resi- 
dence in a Maison de Santé. Mon- 
sieur de Magnicourt belonged to that 
description of French citizens called 
Jluneurs ; which may be very aptly 
translated by the words, “ gentle- 
men loungers.” Ile was a sot-disant 
jeune homme ; and though the ladies 
called him an old bachelor, he called 
himself a young one. ‘There are a 
vast number of these gentlemen fla- 
neurs in France. ‘They are satisfied 
with small incomes, provided they 
have nothing to do but to stare, 
laugh, eat, drink, sleep, yawn, smoke 
cigars, and tell terrible bouncers to 
ladies of small wits or dull wnder- 
standings. ‘They rail against hus- 
bands, protest against matrimony, 
applaud the St. Simonians; never go 
to the theatre except to witness some 
horrible piece of the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones school; never dance, 
except with the wives of jealous hus- 
bands, or with the 
wealthy foreigners ; never do or say 
a civil thing, except from personal 
interest, or to mortify a bystander, 
whom they know entertains a dif- 
ferent opinion; and, finally, are 
oe -on at all that passes in pri- 

ate as well as in public society, 
‘ent every one better than them- 
selves, and every one’s effairs far bet- 
ter than their own. ‘To this flaneur 
school belonged M. de Magnicourt ; 
but he was the best of the genus 1 
ever met with, though I have seen 
thousands of them in my life. Ima- 
gine a man about thirty-two, all arms 
and legs, with brown complexion ; 
with great hazel eyes; with a mouth 
sO large, that a lord- mayor's state 
coach and horses might turn with 
ease in it without touching his teeth ; 
with thin face, though cheeks a little 
puffy ; with whiskers that could not 
grow, With moustachoes that would 
not come to maturity, and with a 
beard that would not look «@ la 
Turque, though he spent at least 
three hours of every day in attempts 
to smooth it down. Imagine the 
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longest tongue ever seen in this mor- 
tal world, quite pointed, like an ant- 
eater’s, exploring every half hour the 
land which lay between his upper lip 
and his nose, and then between his 
lower lip and his pointed chin. 
Imagine this soi-disant jeune homme, 
with a voice the lowest cadences of 
which might have been heard on 
Blackfriar's Bridge, had he been 
placed in the W hispering Gallery of 
St. Paul's. Imagine a cracked bell 
never ceasing to ring, except between 
the hours of twelve at night and six 
in the morning. Iinagine this “ old 
bachelor” discussing with the deep- 
est energy every question, from roast 
fowls to theology, from gentlemen's 
boots to the occupation of Algiers, 
from trout and gudgeon-fishing to 
the social system of Mister Fourrier, 
and from hatching chickens by steam 
to the merits of the Code Napoléon. 
Imagine this gentleman dressed in a 
corduroy-jacket, or demi-shooting 
coat, with large white buttons; with 
nankeen half-boots, kerseymere trou- 
sers, and no waistcoat ; with a hat as 
high as the column of the Place Ven- 
dome, conical, broadbrimmed, and 
oval ;—and then you may form a to- 
lerably correct notion of Monsieur de 
Magnicourt. And yet, after all, 
he was an amusing fellow. ‘Truc 

all his ducks were geese, and all his 
geese were swans—and in some re- 

spects he eclipsed Mr. Bruce in Abys- 
sinia, and Baron Munchausen on his 
travels; but he was very good-na- 
tured; went on eternally ringing ; 
quizzed a little man yclept Janvier, 
who was an insupportable upstart ; 
made love to no one, not even to 
Madame Laura, though she did to 
him; and contrived, by one means 
or other, to quarrel and make it up 
in the course of a week with every. 
boarder in the establishment. 

M. de Magnicourt, though the pro- 
prietor of a good estate in Picardy, 
seldom resided on his property. Llow 
was this? Was he averse to a coun- 
try life? By no means. Did he feel 
any hatred to his province, or to the 
society of his neighbourhood? — It 
would seem not. Was he partial to 
theatres, balls, and all the 
dissipations of gay life in Paris? 
Quite the contrary. Low was it, 
then, that M. de Magnicourt was a 
flancur in boarding-houses and in 
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Maisons de Santé, and spent but a 
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month or six weeks of every year on 
his own property ? 

For the first fortnight of his resi- 
dence at Passy, these knotty ques- 
tions occupied much of the time of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the esta- 
blishment ; but at last the secret 
came out,—M. de Magnicourt was an 
animal magnetiser! Wour after hour 
would he cause the eyes of the ladies 
to open their very widest, whilst he 
narrated the wonderful cases which 
had occurred within his knowledge, 
or had passed through his hands. 
First of all, there was a story of a 
young lady whom he had sent to 
sleep so profoundly by his magnetism, 
that although he had fired a fowling- 
piece off close to her ear, it did not 
awaken her. ‘Then there was a story 
of a man who would not believe he 
had been sent to sleep by this won- 
derful system, 
whom, to convince him of the fact, 
M. de Magnicourt had introduced a 
needle, whilst in the arms of this 
diabolic Morpheus. ‘Then as to 
somnambulism, of which he was as 
stout an advocate as he was of animal 
magnetism, he told a story of a young 
woman who described the number of 
ulcers on her lungs, and their precise 
position, as well as the moment she 
should die; and all of which were 
found to be literally correct there- 
after. ‘Then another story of a lad, 
who, whilst in a state of somnam- 
bulism, would take a wooden box in 
his hands, in which was a watch, and 
would indicate the precise moment 
and hour marked by the timepiece, 
though it should be changed each 
instant by the bystanders. “Then he 
had another story of a young woman 
sent to sleep simply by receiving a 
letter from. the animal magnetiser, 
who yet was twenty leagues off, but 
who “willed” that the ‘sleep should 
come upon her. And then he re- 
ferred with warmth and animation 
toa case of his own, upon which he 
rested all his claims to the character 
of an admirable and first-rate mag- 
netiser ; which was that of a young 
man, who, when he magnetised him, 
and sent him into a state of somnam- 
bulism, would describe the precise 
positions, not only of the apartment 
of any friend of his (M. de Magni- 
court’s) which he thought of and di- 
rected him to describe, but likewise 
of every article of furniture which it 
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contained. Such accounts at last led 
to a private, very private, magnetical 
party at the Maison de Santé, the 
particulars of which are as follows :— 

A lady named Laura was nervous, 
weak, silly, fantastical, and hysterical. 
She consented to be magnetised in a 
bed-room on the ground-floor (not 
her own), adjoining that of a lady 
named Boiteuse. Now Madame Bol- 
teuse was addicted to listening ; and 
as a deal-board wainscoting was all 
that separated her room from the 
scene of magnetic action, she heard 
with tolerable facility almost all 
that transpired. But she did not 
hear all; and so there was a little 
confusion in her subsequent account. 
The hour chosen for this magnetising 
party was ten in the evening; and 
only a few chosen females were ad- 
mitted by the grand master of the 
ceremonies to the entertainment. He 
spoke not. ‘The rest were silent. 
Madame Laura was seated in a chair ; 
and M. de Magnicourt commenced his 
grimaces and manipulations. At last 
the audience was allowed to whisper ; 
and Madame Boiteuse heard through 
the wainscoting much whispering! 
Madame Laura soon got uncomfort- 
able, and then she moaned; and 
Madame Boiteuse heard through the 
wainscoting much moaning. Ma- 
dame Laura then became sleepy, and 
was placed on the bed ; but the bed- 
stead was noisy and creaky ; and 
Madame Boiteuse heard through the 
wainscoting the creaking of the bed- 
stead. Madame Laura was then seized 
with genteel hysterics ; and Madame 
Boiteuse heard through the wains- 
coting genteel hysterics. ‘Then came 
a dead pause for half an hour, only 
interrupted by very occasional whis- 
pers; and Madame Boiteuse heard 
the silence and the whispers. <At 
last M. de Magnicourt “ de- -magnet- 
ised,” or “ un-magnetised,” Madame 
Laura—and then he s spake out loud 
—about twelve at night; and then 
Madame Boiteuse—oh, horrific to re- 
late!—heard M. de Magnicourt’s voice 
in Madame Laura’s bed-room (or, 
rather, in Madame Cornichon’s bed- 
room, for such was the name of the 
lady who had consented to lend her 
apartment for this magnetic scene). 
The next day, at breakfast time, 
Madame de Boiteuse looked unusual- 
ly grave. It was evident that some- 
thing most important had transpired. 
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She shunned Madame Cornichon, 
mistaking her voice through the 
wainscoting for that of Madame 
Laura the preceding night; she 
would not look at M. de Magnicourt ; 
and was not happy till the hostesses 
of the house were made acquainted 
with the awful facts, that M. de 
Magnicourt had been seen to go into 
and out of Madame Cornichon’s bed- 
room—that: there had been much 
shedding of tears, moaning, hysterics, 
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creaking of bedsteads, and the most 
deplorable and revolting scenes! 
Then followed the “ coroner’s in- 
quest ;” the result of which was that 
Madame Laura, the daughter of Ma- 
dame Boeuf, was found guilty of 
having been magnetised in the pre- 
sence of six silly women by M. de 
Magnicourt. This was the dénotiment. 
Will you have any more of my three 
months’ residence in a Maison de 
Santé ? 
Tr. 


DISSENT tn 1841.* 


Tr was seriously anticipated, in 1831, 
by one large section of the agitators 
for the Reform-bill, that in less than 
ten years from that time there would 
be no Dissent, because there would 
then be no established church to dis- 
sent from. Their predictions have 
nearly come to pass, but in a very un- 
looked-for manner. There is, indeed, 
still a considerable mass of dissent in 
existence, if mere external appearance 
is to be the criterion. But if life and 
vigour be a safer test of substantial 
being, then we might almost say that 
the prophecy has been fulfilled, and 
that Dissent is already non-existent. 

We purpose to consider, as briefly 
as we can, the main causes of this 
strange and sudden decay; and we 
shall gain some assistance in so doing 
from the two works whose titles we 
have placed at the foot of this page. 
The first is a lively arrangement of 
facts, well selected, and thrown into 
the form of a fictitious narrative. 
The second is the best sample we 
have lately had of dissenting argu- 
mentation. We apprehend that no 
nonconformist will complain if we 
assume Dr. Wardlaw to be the fore- 
most man in their array. If the 
cause fails in Ais hands, it were idle 
to expect that it should be sustained 
in any other. 

My Life, by an Ex-Dissenter, is a 
well-imagined narrative, into which 
are wrought a variety of notorious 
and relevant facts; furnishing, in 
their combination, a full-length por- 
traiture of Dissent. ‘The story com- 
mences with the original sin of the 
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author's family ; whose secession from 
the church commences with the un- 
fortunate day when his grandfather 
was refused the post of churchwarden 
by the rector of the parish. 


“‘ My grandfather now resolved on 
quitting the church for ever; on becom- 
ing a Dissenter; on seeking to gratify 
his love of power where his fortune 
would secure its toleration ; and on add- 
ing his name, unhappily, to those who 
allow personal pique to get the better of 
principle and duty. My grandmother, 
a plain country gentlewoman, easily ac- 
quiesced in the decision of ber husband, 
especially as her pride, as a member of 
the Hawkins’s family, was wounded, by 
the rejection of my grandfather from the 
sought-for post of churchwarden. My 
grandfather made known his intentions 
very extensively in his neighbourhood ; 
but, not being well instructed in even 
the rudiments of dissent, he was unable 
to answer the question very frequently 
put to him, by those whom he informed 
of his plans: ‘ But to what dissenting 
denomination do you propose to belong ?’ 
Still the general fact was known, in a 
very few days, to all the separatist 
teachers, of every name and denomina- 
tion, seven miles round; and the Inde. 
pendent, Baptist (of both open and strict 
communion), Presbyterian, Arian, and 
even Socinian teachers, called to offer 
their spiritual instruction, and best square 
family pews, with good views of their re- 
spective pulpits, and plenty of cushions, 
to my broad-cloth manufacturing grand- 
father. Wholly unaccustomed to reli- 
gious controversy, and unable to decide 
on the merits of the various candidates, 
he came to the determination of hearing 
each minister in rotation, beginning with 
Mr. Cross, the General Baptist, and end- 
London, 18441. 
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ing with Mr. Subtle, the Socinian. ‘ At 
this rate,’ said my grandfather, ‘ I can 
hear and judge for myself, and shall then 
decide where I shail take a permanent 
sitting.’ He had an odd and quaint man- 
ner of recounting how the various separ- 
atist ministers, one after the other, came 
to leave their cards, and pay their visits, 
during the period of his indecision ; and 
not less so was his w ay of repeating the 
petitions offered up at each chapel, on 
his first appearance, by each minister, for 
‘thy dear servant who appears for the 
first time in this place, and who has lately 
been brought to see the evils and dangers 
of a mere formal mode of worship.’ Mr, 
Cross, the Baptist, alarmed him, how. 
ever, at his time of life, by requiring 
‘immersion’ as an evidence of his dis- 
cipleship ; Mr. Subtle, notwithstanding 
all his ingenuity and his eloquence, did 
not spe valk of the blessed ‘Trinity as my 
erandfather had been accustomed to hear 
it mentioned in the Church of England 
service ; the Presbyterian minister was 
too slow in his delivery, and had a Scotch 
accent, for which my grandfather had a 
most mortal objection ; the Lady Hunt. 
ingdon preacher reminded him too much, 
by his robes and surplice, of the church 
he had left ; and so, after three months 
of indecision, his vote was given in favour 
of the Independent minister ;—but not 
without many secret conferences and 
much negotiation; the result of which 
was, that on the first vacancy in the 
office of deacon, either by death, resigna- 
tion, or expulsion, he should have all the 
minister’s support and influence as candi- 
date for the senior deaconship of the 
Independent church and congregation. 
The Rev. Mr. Chapman was then the 
pastor ; and the next Sunday my grand- 
father, grandmother, f father, and aunt 
Mary, were all introduced to the square 
pew ‘at the right-hand corner of the pulpit, 
on the ground- floor, in which they were 
placed ‘by Mr. Catt, the senior deacon. 
This was the history of my grandfather’s 
dissenterism.” 

After a short delay, the coveted 
office of “senior deacon” becomes 
vacant ; and the aspirant after spi- 
ritual dignities naturally reaches 
forth his hand for the expected 
prize :— 

‘“ But my grandfather was not destined 
to gain his appointment without some 
opposition. One of his turned-off ap- 
prentices had opened a shop, with the 
aid of some of his relatives, and had be- 
come a man of no small importance at the 
meeting of Mr. Chapman ; and a dress- 
maker, with whom my grandmother had 
had a serious dispute as to the last bill 
for the making of her morning-dresses, 
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and refused to employ any longer— 
contrived to get up no small stir and 
opposition amongst the members to the 
election of my grandfather. His former 
attachment to the church was the first 
and most formidable argument against 
him. ‘ Why did he leave the church ?” 
asked the ex-apprentice, in a tone of one 
who is in possession of secret and confi- 
dential evidence. Ay, ‘ why’ did he be- 
come an ‘ Independent?’ re-echoed the 
discarded dress-maker, who had heard 
Mrs, Chapman declare that my grand- 
father might have been a ‘ horrible Bap. 
tist,’ or a ‘ shocking Presbyterian,’ if her 
husband had not had the prudence to se- 
cure him, by promising him all his in- 
fluence to get him appointed head deacon 
at the next vacancy. This imprudent 
declaration of the ex-milliner had well- 
nigh led to a very different dénoiment 
to that which was expected ; since Mr. 
Mott, the plumber, who, during the life- 
time of his departed friend Mr, Catt, had 
cheerfully submitted ‘ to his superior in- 
formation and influence, admitted that he 
‘ did’ feel that now ‘ he’ ought to be the 
senior deacon, and my grandfather the 
Mr. Chapman was appealed to. 
For a moment the question was doubtful. 
On the one hand, all precedents in the 
church books were in favour of Mr. Mott; 
but then my grandfather was a squire, the 
only man in the congregation who had 
the pretension to be a gentleman, and 
was such an acquisition in more ways 

than one to ‘ the cause,’ that Mr.C hapma in 
decided in his favour. So, contrary to all 
precedents in the history of the meeting- 
house, ‘ might overcame right,’ and-my 
grandfather was elected senior deacon. 
To reconcile Mr. Mott to his disappoint- 
ment, and to keep him from deserting to 
the Baptist or Presbyterian cause, he 
was promised the first vacant post in the 
trustee-board ; and with this engage- 
ment, ratified by my grandfather, the dis- 
appointed plumber agreed to be satisfied. 
But my grandfather had not yet gone 
through the whole of his fiery, but to 
him unexpected ordeal; for his ex- 
apprentice got a requisition signed by 


jive members, himself being one, for a 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CuURCH, to take 
into consideration the propriety of confirming 
him in his new appointment. In vain did 
Mr. Chapman call on the requisitionists ; 
in vain did Mr. Mott add the weight of 
his influence to that of the minister: the 
requisitionists would not yield; and a 
church-meeting was duly convened from 
the pulpit, as requested. The next week 
was devoted to a brisk and active canvass. 
Glass coaches were promised to be sent 
in my grandfather’s interest to bring 
down the sick, the bed-ridden, or the 
gouty, to this special church - meeting ; 
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tea, supper, and even beds, were promised 
and secured to those who resided in the 
country, and who could not return in the 
evening, after a warm and late debate and 
election, to their distant farm-houses or 


cottages ; and all the spare guineas of 


my grandfather were set in motion to 
defeat this ex-apprentice and ex-milliner 
opposition. ‘ All is not gold that glitters,’ 
said my grandfather, as Mr. Chapman left 
with a twenty-pound Bank of England 
note, out of which he was to pay some 
arrears of rent of four hesitating and even 
refractory members; but it was too late 
for him to retreat, though he sometimes 
sighed for his old high pew in his parish 
church, the friendly nod of his respect- 
able fellow-parishioners, and the quiet- 
ness and repose of former days. At 
length the day and hour of this special 
church-meeting arrived, and Mr. Chapman, 
as usual, took the chair. ‘The business of 
the meeting was commenced by the ex- 
apprentice. He said, ‘ Far be it from me, 
Mr. Chairman, to indulge in any personal 
Opposition to the proposed senior deacon 
—far be it from me to relate to you the 
acts of injustice and severity he has exer- 
cised towards myself: I have a higher 
duty to discharge ; and, painful as it is 
to me to perform it, | must discharge it 
to the last.’ The charges against my 
grandfather were the following :—1st, 
that he had only become a Dissenter 
through disappointment. ¢d, That he 
was no more an Independent than he was 
a Baptist or a Presbyterian. 3d, That he 
had behaved with austerity and sev erity 
towards Palmer, the author of his op- 
position; and, 4th, that his wife (my 
worthy grandmother) had turned off, i 

an unjust and cruel manner, her inp. 
pointed ex-milliner. ‘These were serious 
charges. ‘The offended ex-apprentice 
called for his witnesses. ‘They all ap- 
peared. In vain did my grandfi ither con- 
front, and Mr. Chapman cross-examine 
them. ‘The charges were all proved, and 
it was decided to proceed to the vote. 
Mr. Chapman declared the meeting sus- 
pended for half an hour. He called out 
the refractory members one after the 
other, with the exception of the re- 
quisitionists, into the chapel. He exhort- 
ed, entreated, implored them. The half- 
hour expired. The ex-milliner claimed 
to be heard. She demanded serutineers. 
She objected to the votes of three mem- 
bers who had not attended any church 
meeting for two years. Her protests were 
overruled by Mr. Chapman. ‘She de- 
clared that ‘she felt no hostility to any 
one, but that her conscience could not 
allow her to remain silent.’ Mr. Robins, 
the keeper of an eating-house, applauded 
her with vehemence. The clerk wrung 
his hands. The junior deacon, Mr. Mott, 
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looked as if he wished the vaults beneath 
would open to receive him. ‘The pastor 
quivered, and at length the naLtor com- 
menced. When all had voted, the con. 
tents of Mr. Chapman’s hat (for that was 
the balloting-box) were spread upon 
the table, and my grandfather was de- 
clared to be confirmed in his appointment 
of senior deacon. ‘ Let us sing a hymn,’ 
said Mr. Chapman ; the clerk struck up 
1. well-known doxology. My grandfather 
joined loudly in the chorus ; and five 
minutes afterwards he had left the vestry 
of the Independent meeting-house, con- 
vinced that he had accepted no sinecure, 
and that he must make up his mind either 
to expel the two X’s or to be eventually 
deprived of his new appointment. My 
grandmother was, nevertheless, delighted 
ut the triumph, and Mr. Chapman par- 
took of a hearty supper at my grandfather's 
dwelling.” 


We are then treated with a suffi- 
ciently near view of the internal 
broils which continued to vex and 
distract the congregation ; and which 
end in the secession of sixteen of its 
members, ‘ho raise a separate stand- 
ard, and soon divide “ the interest.” 
The grandfather dies “ senior dea- 
con ;” but leaves his son this parting 
counsel :— 


“« My dear George,—When you read 
this letter, I shall have been summoned 
to my great account. I regret, deeply 
regret 7 deplore, deeply deplore, that I 
ever aspired to the office of churchwarden, 
It led to the triumph of my pride over 
my reason and religion, and induced me 
to leave the ministry of Mr. Seymour. 
I do not regret the church, but I regret 
the separation from his influence and ex- 
hortations. I do not less deplore my 
having sought for and obtained the post 
of senior deacon at the chapel of my late 
friend, Mr. Chapman. I do not regret 
joining the Dissenters, but I deplore that 
I took office. My connexion with the 
chapel of Mr, Chapman as one of its 
officers has led to great loss of time, tem- 
per, money, religious feelings, and true 
piety. Ihave left undone the things I 
ought to have done, and have done those 
things I ought not to have done. My 
will will shew you that it is my desire 
you should remain a member, as well 
as your sister, of the Independe nt chapel, 
now without a minister, and ina declining 
state both as to funds and members; but 
one of my last requests is, that you will 
NEVER BECOME EITHER A TRUSTEE OR A 
DEACON,” 


Of the father’s history, very little 
is recorded; but the son, the hero of 
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the story, is articled to a leading 
dissenting apothecary of the metro- 
polis. Here he obtains some further 
views of the workings of Dissent. 
He is admitted behind the scenes in 
the getting up of a church-rate riot. 
He then narrates the proceedings at 
the public vestry. First, the vicar 
takes the chair, and makes an opening 
address :— 


“ This speech was listened to with 
much more attention than could have 
been expected; and the friends of the 
church and of true religion manifested 
their approbation at its close. But the 
agitators in the galleries were set to 
work again:—shouts of ‘ No church- 
rate!’ were vociferated from the disturbed 
gangs; and in the midst of this tumult, 
Mr. Serjeant Maynard moved that a 
church-rate of one penny in the pound 
be voted. James Glover, Esq., the 
wealthiest man in the parish, seconded 
that resolution ; and the vicar was about 
to put it to the vote, when Thomas 
Childish, Esq., rose to bring forward his 
counter-resolution. He appeared, how- 
ever, much disheartened by the manly, 
Christian, powerful statement of the 
vicar; and though he did not say as 
much, he was cold, formal, and lifeless, 
in his opposition, Still he said some- 
thing about ‘ injustice,’ ‘ oppression,’ 
‘ equal rights,’ as well as ‘ liberty of 
conscience ;’ and concluded a speech of 
about five minutes long by moving, 
‘ That this vestry, by no means satisfied 
of the necessity for a rate, and convinced 
that neither the interests of the parish, 
nor of the church itself, would be ad- 
vanced by such a proceeding, refuses to 
vote any church-rate.’ ‘This was a tricky 
way of getting rid of the measure, not 
resting it upon principle, but on a pre- 
tended non-necessity for the rate. Mr, 
Solicitor Wyatt hed cunningly drawn up 
this resolution. 

‘* The leading enemies to the rate were 
by no means pleased, however, at the 
aspect of affairs; and fearing a defeat at 
the vestry, so powerful had been the 
effect produced by the speech of the 
vicar, that they cried out for ‘ Mr. 
O'Reilly !’ The signal-men in the gal- 
leries called out ‘ O'Reilly!’ the gangs 
in the church body then roared ‘ O’Reil- 
ly!’ and at last a small compact man, 
about five feet eight inches high, with a 
bald head, a quick eye, a small mouth, 
and a wide forehead, stepped forward. 
He was a Romish priest! He began by 
saying,— 

“* That he had listened with great 
attention to the studied and artful speech 
of their reverend vicar’ (laying particular 
emphasis on the words printed in italics, 
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in order to excite applause from the mob), 
‘ and that in vain had he endeavoured to 
find one single argument in it’ (cries of 
‘ Very true,’ from the gullery-men, which 
were responded to by the gangs); ‘ and, 
therefore, fellow-parishioners, the only 
difficulty I have on this occasion, is to 
discover something to reply to. Not one 
fact, not one argument of any value, have 
I heard from your reverend instructor ; 
no, not even so large a one as one grain 
of wheat in a bushel of chaff. Oh, that 
I could have found but one grain! I 
should have examined it, turned it about, 
cut it open, ripped it up, pounded it, 
pestled it, done all I could with it, and 
at last perchance have eaten it up!’ 
(Loud and vehement laughter, mixed 
with cries of‘ Bravo, Father O'Reilly !’) 
*So as our reverend instructor has not 
supplied us in his speech, which is no 
doubt in perfect harmony with his ser- 
mons, with one single argument to turn 
even a phrase upon, I will, with your 
permission, give a few reasons against 
what are called church-rates. (Cries of 
‘ That’s it, Father O'Reilly, hit him 
hard !’) 

“* Church-rates are robbery -rates. 
That’s my first proposition. (Bravo, 
bravo!) No one can drive me from this 
point. They rob the Catholics, rob the 
Jews, rob the Dissenters, rob the Pres. 
byterians, rob the Methodists, rob the 
Quakers, and rob all but the churchmen. 
(Shrieks of ‘ Bravo!’) And even they 
rob more than half of the persons called 
Churchmen, but who have the good sense 
never to go to church. These were when 
infants made churchmen without their 
consent.’ (‘ Capital!’ cried Mr, Child- 
ish. ‘ Excellent!’ bawled Mr. Patter- 
son.) ‘ All are robbed by having to pay 
church-rates. For of what use is a 
church to us into which we never go? 
There’s no getting over that! And into 
which we never will go, in spite of all 
the hypocritical invitations of your re- 
verend vicar! (Cries of ‘ Shame!’ from 
some respectable churchman, but which 
cries were drowned by hootings and yells 
on the part of the cabal.) Fellow-pa- 
rishioners, I will tell youastory. (‘ Do, 
Father O'Reilly, do,—do tell us a story!’ 
shouted the men in the gallery). Once 
upon a time there was a barber, and this 
barber was a Quaker, and the Quaker's 
name was Obadiah, and he lived in a 
town in Nottinghamshire ; and there came 
into this town the new incumbent, as they 
called him, which means simply a new 
lazy, indolent, good-for-nothing drain 
upon the parish: a parson, or rector, 
called Mansfield. And this new drain 
upon the parish became a very ex- 
pensive one, for he would have the 
church repaired, and a lot of other 
fine things done, and then he obtained 
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a church-rate. So at last the collec- 
tor went to Obadiah, and asked him for 
‘his’ church-rate. ‘My church-rate!’ 
exclaimed Obadiah, ‘I have no church, 
friend; so how can I owe a rate?’ * It 
was voted by the vestry,’ said the col. 
lector. ‘ Then, frie nd, let the vestry 
that voted it pay it.” ‘It has been ap- 
proved of by the new rector, and sanc. 
tioned by the magistrates,’ said the col- 
lector. ‘So much the better for thee, 
and for it, friend, for thou wilt stand a 
better chance of having thy commission 
than if the rate was refused by others as 
it is by me. Tell thy rector I shall not 
pay his church-rate.’ 

** «So you see, fellow- -parishioners, the 
collector went away with a flea in his 
ear. (Loud peals ‘of laughter.) Well, 
what happened next? I will tell you. 
The collector told all this to his reverend 
rector, who was very angry with Oba- 
diah, and said he would call on him, and 
settle the matter. So down went the 
rector, and called on Obadiah. ‘ How do 
ye do, Mr. Obadiah?’ asked the rector. 
‘ Thou art very obliging,’ replied Oba. 
diah ; ‘as well as thy  chureb- rate will let 
me be.’ * My church-rate!’ replied the 
rector, ‘ it is the parish church-rate, and 
you must pay it.) ‘ Why must I pay it?” 
asked Obadiah. ‘ Because the church 
needs repairs. ‘ Then let those who go 
to church pay for the repairing it.’ ‘ But 
do not you go to church?’ asked the 
rector. ‘ No, to be sure I don’t,’ replied 
the barber. ‘ But that is your fault,’ 
replied the rector; ‘ the church doors 
are open to all—_the church pews are free 
to all—_the sacraments are administered 
to all who are willing, as Christians, to 
receive them; and if you do not enjoy 
the benefit of ‘all these, it is at once your 
loss, and your fault. This negligence on 
your part supplies no reason for ‘refusing 
to pay the church-rate.’ Obadiah re- 
plied that the church was not his way of 
thinking ; and that he was not in the 
habit of paying for that from which he 
derived no benefit. And with this an- 
swer the parson went away ; but scarcely 
had he got home than he received a bill 
inclosed in half a sheet of paper from 
Obadiah, worded as follows :— 


‘ Friend Mansfield, 
Dr. to Obadiah, the barber, 
For 50 shavings, by en "7 4s. 20. 
one penny each shaving .... j #2 


‘ Obadiah hopes his friend Mansfield 
will pay him these four shillings and 
twopence to-day, to enable him to pay 
the church-rate.’ (Loud laughter on all 
vides. ) 

‘When the rector opened this docu- 
ment, and read it, he exclaimed, © What 


ean Obadiah mean by this? He has ne- 
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ver shaved me once during the six months 
I have been rector; what can he mean 
by charging me for fifty shavings?’ And 
the rector resolved to have the matter 
cleared up without delay. So down he 
went to Obadiah, and found him still in 
his shop. 

“¢ Friend Obadiah,’ said the rector, 
‘I have just received this paper from 
you ; there must be some mistake. You 
know you have never shaved me once in 
your life, and yet you send me in a bill 
for fifty shavings, and ask me to pay at 
once these four shillings and twopence, 
to enable you to pay your church-rate, 
which, strange to say, comes exactly to 
that sum.’ 

‘*«¢ Friend Mansfield,’ replied Oba- 
diah, ‘if I have not shaved thee fifty 
times, it is no fault of mine: the hot 
water hath always been ready ; the soap- 
dish always supplied with soap ; a towel, 
clean, for thy chin ; aud razors of the 
best make and sharpness, to shave thy 
beard. If, then, thou hast not had thy 
beard shaven fifty times, it is no fault of 
mine ; it is thy fault. Thou must pay 
me my bill.’ 

“« What!’ asked the rector, indig- 
nantly, ‘ pay you for what you have not 
done? It is enough for me to pay for 
what I receive and enjoy, and not for 
what I do not!’ 

“‘¢ Then, friend Mansfield, I cannot 
pay thy church-rate, if thou wilt not pay 
me for shaving thee. Thou didst tell 
me, just now, that I must pay the church- 
rate, because it was my own fault I did 
not go to church, and hear thee read, 
sing, and pray; and so I now tell thee 
it is thy fault if thou hast not been 
shaved ; and thou must pay me.’ 

“‘ And then, as the story goes, the 
rector said that Obadiah was a very witty 
fellow; though his argument was not 
worth a straw, since, he, Obadiah, did 
nothing ; whereas he, the rector, had 
performed the services to all present: 
but in consideration of his wit, he would 
that time pay the churcb-rate for him. 
(Loud laughter, and cries of ‘ Well 
done, Obadiah !’) 

*«* And well done the rector too, say J,’ 
continued Father O’Reilly; ‘and let’s 
hope our vicar will imitate his example, 
and pay ow: church-rates for us! At 
any rate, we will not. So now join me 
in shouting, three times, Down with thi 
church! and Down with the church-rates !” 

«* Loud shouts were then raised by the 
men in the gallery, and responded to by 
the gangs below, of ‘ Down with the 
church! Down with the church-rates ! !’ 

“ After the cheering, shouts, and laugh- 
ter, which succeeded this cunning speech 
of Father O’ Reilly had somewhat ceased, 
the Dissenters and their coadjutors called, 
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‘Vore! Vore!!’ In vain did the vicar 
attempt to be heard in reply to the 
Romish priest, and to demonstrate the 
hollow fallacies of the amusing but je- 
suitical anecdote of Father O'Reilly, 
than which nothing could have been 
more easy, since the rate was a public 
tax, raised for the benefit ofall ; whereas 
the barber’s claim was an illegal and ab- 
surd demand, made for the benefit of 
only himself, In vain, also, did some 
friends of the church appeal to the ‘ can- 
dour of the Dissenters.’ Not another 
word could be heard ; and the Dissenters 
claimed that their resolution, being an 
amendment, should be put first. And so 
it was; but the confusion was so great, 
and the jumping up and sitting down so 
incessant, that the vicar was really un- 
able to say, with any thing like precision, 
whether the majority was for or against 
the amendment. He therefore consulted 
the churchwardens, vestry-clerk, and 
others about him, and a new show of 
hands took place. The second time it 
was clear that the majority was against 
the amendment; and the vicar so de. 
clared it. This decision was followed 
by such screams, hootings, hisses, and 
yells, on the part of the mob and faction, 
and it was so clear that a poll was una- 
voidable, that the vicar withdrew, and 
the poll was fixed to take place the next 
and the two following days. 

“ Tt is unnecessary for me to go fur. 
ther into the details of the poll, except to 
record that nearly all the worth was on 
one side, and all the villany on the 
other; nearly all the wealth on one side, 
and all the vagabonds on the other; and 
nearly all the science, talent, industry, 
sense, and virtue on one side, and all the 
Jesuits, Jews, and rabble on the other. 
Some of the supporters of the rate were 
insulted, many roughly handled, and the 
respectable female parishioners, who, as 
widows or single ladies, had the right of 
voting in their own names, were intimi- 
dated. Yet, Iam happy to record, that 
in spite of all this, of false votes, riots, 
and every imaginable trick, there were, 
when the poll was closed, 

For the rate.....eeseee0 2401 
Against the rate.,...... 1960 
Majority for the rate.. 441 

“ Such a result ought to have satisfied 
the Dissenters that their cause was a bad 
one. But instead of this being the case, 
they met several times at‘ The Hen and 
Chickens’ (for Mr. Griffiths, to his 


credit, abandoned the matter when he 
saw the sort of parties with whom he 
must associate if he went on, and there- 
fore had no more meetings held at his 
house), and finally formed themselves 
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into a ‘permanent’ committee, to oppose 
all church-rates, and even to resist the 
payment after they were voted, 

“From this period I date my serious 
convictions against Dissent; and thence- 
forth I resolved to study with attention 
and diligence the whole of the questions 
on which Dissenters professed to sepa- 
rate from the church.”—-Pp, 401-411. 


Weare then fayoured with a little 
love - making between the young 
student of medicine and Miss Sophia, 
which ends in both parties going to 
church for the sacrament of baptism, 
and also for the rite of matrimony, 
and so ends the tale. The author of 
the book we do not know. Some- 
thing seems to tell us that we have 
listened to his voice before, but we 
cannot remember where. 

The chief lesson taught by the 
book will be found in the question 
which every reader is sure to ask 
himself, “If this be Dissent, how 
can it do otherwise than decline 
among men of really religious feel- 
ings?” And the truth of the por- 
trait is seen in this undeniable fact,— 
that Dissent ‘s rapidly sinking under 
the influence of this very pestilence. 
It has become, like Popery, more of 
a political than a religious system, 
and hence religion flows towards the 
more congenial precincts of the esta- 
blished church, and the dissenting 
fraternities become little better than 
so many petty coteries of political 
agitators, 

Facr and expertrence, then, are 
against the dissenting system as it 
now exists in England. This is, 
doubtless, the chief cause of its decay. 
But there is a further cause; and 
one which, if less obvious, is not less 
real. Scripture, and legitimate ar- 
GUMENT drawn from Scripture and 
from history, are both opposed to the 
dissenting theory. No eve proof 
of this can be required than that 
furnished by Dr. Wardlaw’s two pub- 
lications,—his Lectures of the date of 
1839, and his recent Letters to Mr. 
M‘Neile. The proof is found rather 
in what they omit, than in what they 
contain. 

At the period to which we alluded 
at the opening of this article—the 
period of the passing of the Reform- 
bill—a vigorous attack was made 
upon the established church, in a va- 
riety of dissenting publications. Two 
main assumptions occupied the fore- 
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most place in all these productions : 
1, That experience, especially in Ame- 
rica, had proved the inexpediency 
of religious establishments; and, 2, 
That the word of God was distinctly 
opposed to them. On these two points 
the dissenting advocates rested their 
case; and had their assertions been 
supported by evidence, it must have 
gone hard with the English church, 
and with all similar establishments. 

But, thus assailed, the friends of 
the church addressed themselves to 
the encounter ; and most certain it is 
that they have effectually driven 
back the assailants. Of the two 
points just denoted, the first is en- 
tirely abandoned, and the second re- 
duced to a miserable discussion on 
minute points. “ The Case of Ame- 
rica” was so thoroughly sifted and 
investigated in the well - known 
Essays on the Church,* as to leave 
nothing to be added, either by friend 
or foe. And the result of this in- 
vestigation has been, that for the last 
three years, at least, no dissenting 
advocate has ventured to breathe 
a word about America! This, for- 
merly their favourite topic, is now 
entirely abandoned; and, as far as 
silence can convey assent, it is ad- 
mitted, by their silence, that the ex- 
omer of America is against the 

oluntary system. 

The remaining assumption upon 
which their reliance was placed, was, 
that Scripture was opposed to the in- 
terference of rulers in matters of re- 
ligion. With this assertion, too, did 
the Essays on the Church grapple; 
and in that volume was a case made 
out from Scripture, which the dis- 
senting advocates must fairly meet 
and destroy, before they can hope to 
make any way with the public. To 
this task, however, they manifest a 
strange reluctance. 

In the last edition of the Essays on 
the Church (1840), we find a very 
pointed description of the evasive 
course taken by Dr. Wardlaw ; and 
at the same time a brief sketch of the 
argument from Scripture is given ; 
in such a form, and with such an ap- 
plication, as to make it appear pass- 
ing strange that the learned doctor 
should remain silent after such an 
appeal. 


** When Dr. Wardlaw was brought to 
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the metropolis, especially to refute Dr. 
Chalmers and other opponents, and when, 
in his syllabus, he announced one of his 
intentions to be to examine at sufficient 
length the argument from Scripture, we 
confess that our expectations were consi- 
derably raised, and our feelings of interest 
and of a reasonable curiosity greatly ex- 
cited. We had never seen, up to that 
period, any thing, on the dissenting side, 
at all approaching to a fair and candid 
examination of the Scriptural evidence, 
When, therefore, a champion of such 
note was called into the field, and when 
he voluntarily pledged himself to a full 
and fair discussion of the argument from 
Holy Writ, we acknowledge, without 
hesitation, that we looked forward to 
that day’s performance with a kind of 
wondering anticipation, with which the 
mind is very seldom exercised. 

** After hearing, with some natural im- 
patience, an introductory lecture, inform- 
ing us of what Paley had said — what 
Hooker, what Warburton, what Cole- 
ridge, and what Gladstone —we came at 
last to what was called the ‘ Opening of 
the Scripture Argument.’ But Dr. Ward- 
law, choosing, like most modern Dis- 
senters, to read his Bible backwards, 
began with the New Testament, and de- 
ferred the Old to a future day! He then 
shewed—what no one ever questioned— 
that the church established by the apostles 
was maintained by the Voluntary prin- 
ciple. He next assumed that this was an 
institution binding, in every leading par- 
ticular, upon all Christians to the end of 
time, under whatever change of circum- 
stances, and excluding all other aid ; and 
forthwith erected his trophy, and loudly 
proclaimed his triumph. 

‘* Of course, an argument resting wholly 
upon an assumption could convince no one, 
who was not already prepared to be easily 
satisfied, But the main question remained 
behind. In the next—the third lecture— 
the whole of those passages of the Old 
Testament which bore upon this point 
were to be examined. Now then, at 
least, we began to think, some progress 
must surely be made. At last, the real 
question must be grappled with ! 

“ We attended that third lecture with 
expectations heightened by the previous 
delay. And we came away, wrapt in an 
astonishment which no language could 
express, ‘This really able and appa- 
rently candid man—having been brought 
four hundred miles for the purposes of 
this discussion, and having himself placed 
the Scriptural argument in its rightful 
place, in the fore-front of the battle— 
absolutely could find no other course to 
take, with reference to the whole of those 
passages in Holy Writ on which church- 


* Essays on the Church. By a Layman. London, various editions, 1834—1840. 
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men mainly rely, but to evade, forget, 
and pass them over, en masse, in utter 
silence! As we have already said, this 
strange, and to us entirely unexpected, 
mancuvre, was at the moment, and re- 
mains so still, a matter respecting which 
astonishment seemed to swallow up every 
other feeling. We listened, as our hopes 
all vanished like a dream, and involun. 
tarily asked ourselves, —‘ Does Dr. Ward- 
law not know what the argument from 
Scripture advanced by churchmen is? 
If he does not, why did he not, before he 
presented himself as its public opponent, 
at least acquaint himself with its bear- 
ings? But if he does know it—if he is 
acquainted with its leading features— 
why does he thus evade a fair consider- 
ation of its strength? In the first case, 
what shall we say of his information? 
In the second, what shall we say of his 
candour ?’ 

“ We desire to put from us, as far as 
possible, so hateful a supposition as that 
of deliberate dishonesty in an eminent 
servant of Christ. There is, however, a 
strange perversity of sight or perception 
about Dr. Wardlaw, insomuch that he 
often will not see when a fact is placed 
immediately before him. Dr. Chalmers 
had said, that the Scripture authority for 
an established church would be seen ‘ to 
stand forth unequivocally in almost every 
book of the Old Testament.’ Dr. Wardlaw 
quotes these words, and then adds, ‘ I 
presume that the reference, in Dr. Chal- 
mers’ mind, was to the Jewish economy — 
to the national constitution of the church 
under the dispensation of Moses.’ Now, 
if Dr. Wardlaw, instead of ‘ presuming,’ 
had chosen to cast his eye over the 
passages generally adduced by church- 
men, he would have seen that scarcely 
any of them ‘ have reference to the Jew- 
ish economy, or to the dispensation of 
Moses.’ It was certainly a very succinct 
mode of dealing with these passages of 
Scripture, to class them all under one 
single category, in order thereby to dis. 
miss them all together by a single ob. 
jection. ‘This may be a convenient way 
of evadiug the question; but if Dr. W. 
wishes to convince his opponents, it would 
be more advisable not to begin by misun- 
derstanding them. 

** But let us adduce some particulars, 
to shew that we are not calumniating 
Dr. Wardlaw. Perhaps the simplest and 
the fairest way will be to arrange, in one 
column, the passages of Scripture ad- 
duced in support of the principle of 
church establishments in the last edition 
of this work, and to place a note against 
such of them as Dr. Wardlaw has conde- 
scended to notice. The question that will 
then remain for discussion will be, whe- 
ther the residue are really of such an 
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irrelevant or immaterial character as to 
justify the doctor in passing them over 
in utter silence ? 

“The passages so adduced were 
these :— 

1. Genesis, xiv. 18.20. 

2. Genesis, xvii. 27, in connexion 
with xiv. 14, and xxiii. 6. 

3. Genesis, xxviii. 22. 

+. Exodus, ii. 16, 21. 

5. Job, xxxi. 26. 

6. Exodus, Leviticus, &c.: the laws 
of Moses.—Adverted to by Dr. Wardlaw. 

7. 1 Kings, v. 11, 13. 

8. 2 Chron. ii. 1, 2, 10; vii. 12—15. 
9, 2 Chron, xvii. 7—9, 10, 

10. 2 Chron. xxxi. 20, 21. 

11. 2 Chron, xxxiv. 33. 

12. Ezra, vi. 3,4, 8,9; vii. 23—26, 27. 

13. Nehemiah, ix. 34, 35. 

14. Psalm ii, 10,—Adverted to by 
Dr. Wardlaw. 

15. Psalm Ixviii. 29, 51. 

16. Psalm Ixxii. 10, 11.Adverted to 
by Dr. Wardlaw, 

17. Psalm lxxix. 6. 

18. Psalm cxxxviii. 4. 

19. Isaiah, xliv. 28. 

20. Isaiah, xlix. 25...Adverted to by 
Dr. Wardlaw. 

21. Isaiah, lx. 10, 12. 

22. Ezekiel, xliii, 7; xliv. S, 30; 
xlv. 1, 4, 17, 22. 

23. Jonah, iii. 6, 10. 

24. Zechariah, ii, 11. 

25. Revelation, xii. 10. 

26. Revelation, xxi. 24,—-Adverted to 
by Dr. Wardlaw. 

“ Out of twenty-six passages from Scrip- 
ture, then, adduced by churchmen in 
establishment of their principle, that it 
is incumbent on rulers to care for the 
spiritual interests of their people,—Dr. 
Wardlaw chooses only to notice five! 
And in what manner does he make 
choice of these five? 

‘« He selects precisely those on which 
we had already declined to rest our case, 
from a consciousness that Dissenters 
would find a way to evade their force ; 
and he passes over the whole mass of those 
which we had declared to be, in our view, 
perfectly unanswerable ! 

“The Scripture proofs to which he 
adverts, and concerning which he enters 
into a discussion, are of two classes: 
1. Those which describe the Levitical 
dispensation ; and, 2. Those which occur 
in Isaiah and the Psalms, touching the 
office of ‘ kings and rulers of the earth’ 
under the Gospel dispensation. Now, 
on these two classes of texts we had 
distinctly declined to rest our case ; not 
as doubting them to be in our favour, 
but as being aware of the pretexts by 
which Dissenters generally escape from 
their deductions. Of the first we had 
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said, ‘ Our argument can well afford to do 
without it. We have already seen traces 
of an established priesthood — of a fixed 
contribution—and a penal law against 
idolatry, long before the Jewish dispen- 
sation began. And we shall find no diffi- 
culty in pointing out the fundamental 
principle of an establishment, in active 
operation, distinct from, and subsequent 
to, the Levitical institutions.’* Of the 
second we had remarked, ‘ The language 
of Isaiah and other prophets concerning 
the church, such as, ‘ Kings shall be thy 
nursing-fathers, and queens thy nursing- 
mothers,’—‘ The sons of strangers shall 
build up thy walls, and their kings shall 
minister unto thee,’— we shall only men- 
tion as evincing a different feeling on the 
part of these inspired writers from that 
of those modern objectors, who feel no- 
thing but horror and alarm at the idea of 
any contact with the church on the part 
of rulers and legislators. These ex- 
pressions are too general to admit of 
our deducing any further meaning from 
them.’ t 

“ Thus singularly does Dr. Wardlaw 
misunderstand or misstate our argument. 
Those numerous passages of Scripture 
which seemed to us conclusive, and on 
which we had rested our case, he entirely 
forgets to notice ; while against those on 
which we had declined to lay any stress, 
he directs the main force of his reason- 
ings. If he were really aware of the 
ground taken by his opponents, then this 
intentional evasion of the strongest parts 
of their position could speak but one 
Janguage,— that of conscious weakness 
and anticipated defeat. If, on the other 
hand, he was altogether ignorant of the 
bearings of his adversaries’ arguments, 
it may fairly be asked, might it not have 
been as well to have informed himself on 
these matters, before he undertook to 
deliver public lectures on the contro. 
versy ? 

** However, we may now recur to the 
main question. Our argument from Scrip- 
ture has been before the public for several 
years. It has appeared in many different 
publications, and has never yet been 
fairly met by reasoning. Last of all, this 
champion from the north enters the lists, 
flourishes his weapon, but withdraws 
without venturing an encounter. We have 
only, therefore, to review our position ; 
to re-examine our forces, and once more 
to call upon our opponents, either ex- 
plicitly to maintain, or honourably to 
abandon, the field. 

** We have already said, that the only 
two classes of texts to which Dr. Ward- 
law has chosen to refer, are those on 
which we had long before declined to 
rest our cause. We may therefore leave 
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them, for the present, in his hands; not 
as making nothing for our side of the 
question ; but as so far open to different 
interpretations as to yield insufficient 
ground for the basis of an argument. 
We are abundantly content to found our 
reasonings on those passages of Scrip- 
ture alone, which the Doctor has chosen 
to pass over in silence. Let us at once 
review them, in the natural order of their 
occurrence. 

‘© 4, Genesis, xiv. 18-20. Abraham 
was a‘ mighty prince,’ in the patriarchal 
times. He equips a little army of his 
own followers, and routs Chedorlaomer 
and his confederate kings. Returning, 
Melchisedee, ‘ king of Salem, and priest 
of the most high God,’ comes out to meet 
him, and blesses him ; and Abraham ac- 
knowledges his spiritual character by 
* giving him tithes of all.’ 

*« Now we are not to be told that this 
was a part of the Mosaic law, for ‘ the 
law was not till four hundred years after.’ 
Neither may it be said, that we know 
too little about Melchisedec, or that his 
case has no bearing on the duties of 
Christians. In quoting the case of Mel- 
chisedec, we are only following the ex- 
ample of St. Paul; and as to its having 
no bearing on our own duties as Christ- 
jans, it must be remembered, that Christ 
himself is declared by St. Paul to have 
been ‘a priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedec.’ Surely, then, the priesthood 
of Melchisedec was at least a priesthood 
consistent with Christianity. Yet he 
was a priest established by law, and re. 
ceiving a settled and fixed contribution. 

“9, Genesis, xvii. 26, 27. Abraham, 
as we have remarked, is called, at chap. 
xxiii. 6, ‘a mighty prince,’ and he was 
of a rank to war with kings. God makes 
a covenant with him, and ordains the 
rite of circumcision. Immediately Abra- 
ham,—not by the dictates of his own 
reason, but in obedience to the direct 
commands of God,—circumcises every 
male in his household, whether bond or 
free, of all ages, being unquestionably a 
very large number. 

« 3. Genesis, xxviii. 22. We have here 
another intimation of the existence of 
tithes. Jacob, when entering into cove- 
nant with God, and avouching ‘ the Lord 
to be his God,’ adds, as one consequence 
naturally connected with this engage- 
ment,—‘ And of all that thou shalt give 
me, I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee. The fact here recorded is a very 
simple one; but taken in connexion with 
the priesthood of Melchisedec and of 
Jethro, and the ‘ tithes’ already men- 
tioned in the former case, we discern, 
hundreds of years before the Levitical 
dispensation, a settled order of priests, 
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and a settled and no doubt divinely 
appointed payment for their support. 

“4. Exodus, ii. 16, 21.) We chiefly 
allude to the case of Jethro'for the pur- 
pose we have already described. It can 
hardly be imagined, that he who had 
abandoned Pharaoh’s court, simply be- 
cause he ‘ esteemed the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt,’ could proceed immediately 
afterwards to join himself to a family of 
idolators. Jethro, then, the priest of 
Midian, must have been a priest of the 
true God. Here, therefore, again, as in 
the case of Melchisedec, we find traces 
of an established and recognised priest- 
hood. 

“5, Job, xxxi. 26. The book of Job 
is universally held to be one of the most 
ancient of the books of Scripture. There 
is nothing Judaical, nothing partaking of 
the Mosaical dispensation, aboutit. But 
Job says, ‘ If I beheld the sun when it 
shineth, or the moon walking in bright- 
ness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth bas kissed my 
hand; this also were an iniquity to be 
punished by the Judge: for I should 
have denied the God that is above.’ 

** Here, then, we find, and in the earliest 
patriarchal days, an established recog- 
nition of the true religion, and a penal 
law against idolatry. This goes further 
than either of the preceding instances, 
and we should have been glad to have 
heard Dr. Wardlaw’s mode of :aterpret 
ing this text. 

‘6. The codeofecclesiasticallaws given 
by Moses, we shall not here insist upon. 
Some remarks on this subject may after. 
wards be added. 

“7, 1 Kings, v. 11, 13. 

« 8, 2 Chron. ii. 1, 2, 10; 


“ 


vii. 12, 15. 
We do not find that the gorgeous 
temple of Solomon was commanded hy 
Moses to be built, or even by the high- 
priest then living ; nor was any com- 
mand sent by God through any of the 
prophets. The idea and plan was as purely 
‘ voluntary’ on the part of David, as we 
can suppose any pious idea to be ; know- 
ing from whom ‘ all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do proceed.’ 
But it was the plan ofa king, and was 
carried into execution by regal power. 
We hear of David’s own personal offer- 
ing, and of the voluntary gifts of the 
princes and the people ; but we hear also 
of * levies,’ and of payments for materials, 
and for artificers, to an extent which 
proves them to have been made from the 
coffers of the kingdom. This Dr. W. 
would call ‘ extortion,’ and would pro- 
nounce it a ‘ shame-—-a burning shame, 
that the subjects of the God of this world 
should be te taxed, and their coffers forcibly 
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unlocked, for the replenishing of the 
treasury of the God of Zion,’* But the 
God of Zion himself did not take Dr. 
Wardlaw’s view of the matter. This 
gracious approval was thus conveyed to 
Solomon : ‘ I have heard thy prayer and 
thy supplication, which thou hast made 
before me: I have hallowed this house 
which thou hast built, to put my name 
there for ever; and mine eyes and mine 
heart shall be there perpetually.’ 1 Kings, 
ix. 3. 

“9, 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9, 10. Here we 
have another exertion of regal power, the 
employment of which clearly shews that 
the doctrine of Dr. Wardlaw, ‘ that the 
true and legitimate province of the magis- 
trate in religion is,—to have no province 
at all,’,— was unknown in those days. 
We are told of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, that ‘In the third year of his 
reign, he sent his princes to teach in the 
cities of Judah ; and with them he sent 
Levites and priests. And they taught in 
Judah, and had the book of the Lord 
with them, and went about throughout 
all the cities of Judah, and taught the 
people.’ The question, however, is, not 
merely what Jehoshaphat thought and 
did, but what the mind of the Spirit is, 
concerning his doings. And on this 
point, happily, we are left in no doubt ; 
for the inspired writer is instantly in- 
structed to add, ‘ And the fear of the 
Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of the 
lands that were round about Judah, so 
that they made no war against Jehosha- 
phat.’ 

“10, 2 Chron. xxxi. 20, 21. Here the 
same Divine approbation is very ex- 
plicitly expressed towards Hezekiah : 
* And thus did Hezekiah throughout all 
Judab, and wrought that which was good 
and right and truth before the Lord his 
God. And in every work that he began 
in the service of the house of God, and 
in the law, and in the commandments, to 
seek his God, he did it with all his heart, 
and prospered.’ 

©1411, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 33. A like re- 
cord is preserved of the pious Josiah, 
who ‘ took away all the abominations out 
of all the countries that pertained to the 
children of Israel, and made all that were 
present in Israel to serve, even to serve 
the Lord their God. And all his days 
they departed not from following the 
Lord, the God of their fathers.’ 

“©4192, Ezra, vi. 3,4, 8, 9; vii. 253— 
26, 27. We now remove to a still 
greater distance from what Dr. Wardlaw 
calls ‘ the dispensation of Moses.’ We 
find a heathen monarch, or rather a suc- 
cession of monarchs, of whose personal 
faith in the God of Israel we have no 
knowledge, issuing decrees, both for 
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large payments out of the public trea- 
sury ; and for the infliction of the high- 
est penalties, even to death itself, on any 
hinderer of the work of the temple’s re- 
storation. Every thing that Dr. Wardlaw 
most vehemently contends against is here 
enacted ; and yetthe inspired writer, wholly 
ignorant of the modern theory of ‘ the pro- 
vince of rulers,’ adds, ‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of our fathers, which hath put 
such a thing as this in the king’s heart, 
to beautify the house of the Lord which 
is in Jerusalem.’ 

13. Nehemiah, ix. 34, 35. This 
passage is chiefly remarkable for the pe- 
culiar expression chosen by Nehemiah, 
in his confession of the sins of the rulers 
of Israel; ‘ For they have not served 
thee in their kingdom ;’ a phrase imply- 
ing the very opposite of what Dr. W. 
contends for, when he declares that ‘ the 
only province of the ruler, in matters of 
religion, is to have no province at all.’ 

“© 14, Psalm ii. 10. 

“© 15. Psalm Ixviii. 29-31. 

*€ 16. Psalm Ixxii. 10, 11. 

“© 17. Psalm Ixxix. 6. 

18. Psalm cxxxviii. 4. 

“‘ Of these passages, Dr. W. only ad- 
verts to those in the 2d and 72d 
Psalms. But the doctor should have re. 
marked the frequency of such expressions 
in the book of Psalms. They seem to 
establish one point at least ; to wit, that 
national religion, or a public acknow- 
ledgment of God’s government and Pro- 
vidence, by the heads and rulers of a 
realm, is, to the writers of the Psalms 
and Prophecies, a most fit and becoming 
thing, and the contrary just as criminal, 
It is in this spirit that the Psalmist ex- 
claims, ‘ Pour out thy wrath upon the 
heathen that have not known thee; and 
upon the kingdoms that have not called 
upon thy name.’ And we remark an 
exactly similar spirit in 

*€ 19. Isaiah, xliv. 28. 

** 20. Isaiah, xlix. 25. 

* 21. Isaiah, Ix. 10-12. 

“ Dr. Wardlaw notices only the 49th 
chapter ; passing over the 44th, in which 
it is stated to be in performance of God’s 
pleasure that Cyrus, at the empire’s cost, 
and by taxes levied upon unbelievers, 
rebuilt the temple ; and the 60th, in 
which the prophet says, ‘ The nation and 
kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish ; yea, these nations shall be ut- 
terly wasted.’ In this latter passage, 
taken in connexion with the preceding 
verses, the prophet, by his varied ex- 
pressions, seems to prevent and foreclose 
all the reasonings of modern Dissenters. 
He says, ‘ Their kings shall minister 
unto Thee.’ ‘ Yes,’ says Dr. W. ‘ but it 
was not by making Christianity the re- 
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ligion of their dominions, and becoming 
heads and patrons ofestablished churches, 
‘ but by a personal faith in Christ, and a 
personal submission to bis reign.’* But, 
says the prophet, ‘ the forces,’ or powers, 
‘ of the Gentiles shall come unto thee ;’ 
‘for the nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish, yea, those 
nations shall be utterly w asted.’ 

“99, Ezekiel, xliii. xliv. xlv. We 
are at a loss to imagine how Dr. Ward. 
law could ever have forgotten, or not 
forgetting, could have resolved to pass 
over in “silence, this very remarkable 
passage in God's word. The most 
eminent dissenting commentators, Henry 
and Gill, acknowledge that the prediction 
must relate to some bright era of the 
gospel church. Dr. Wardlaw himself 
assuredly will not attempt to refer it 
back to ‘the Jewish economy.’ But if 
it relates, as it must, to the Christian 
dispensation, then what will Dr. W. do 
with the lineaments, too clearly traced to 
be mistaken, of an extensive national 
establishment 2 

“23, Jonah, iii, 6-10. Here we 
have another illustration of God's way 
of dealing with his creatures in their 
social relations, Dr. Wardlaw argues, 
that although he once condescended to 
govern a single nation as their Head and 
Sovereign, yet this was a peculiar and a 
solitary” case ; and that all the rest of 
mankind ever have been, and ever will 
be, contemplated by him solely in their 
individual capacities. But Jonah’s his- 
tory seems expressly meant to enlarge 
our ideas in this particular, and to make 
us aware, that, although God did indeed 
choose and adopt one nation, the Jews, 
for his own inheritance, yet the rest of 
mankind were not so wholly cast out of 
his sight, as to be entirely disregarded 
by Him. We have again, therefore, 
quitted the pale of ‘ the Jewish econo- 
my,’ and are on the ground of God’s ge- 
neral government of the world. And we 
find, that to the nation of the Ninevites 
he determined to send a special message, 
threatening his vengeance on their sins. 
That message was “listened to with at- 
tention, nationally ; ; and the king, as a 
ruler, acted upon it. He proclaims a 
fast; enforces it by a royal decree, and 
enacts—w hat Dr. W. most abominates— 
religious observances by civil authority. 
sut these signs and deeds of repentance 
were not hateful to God. On the con- 
trary. ‘ He saw their works, that they 
turned from their evil ways ; and God 
repented of the evil that he had said that 
he would do unto them, and he did it 
not.’ 

“© 94, Zech. ii. 11. Another instance 
of the common mode of expression 
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throughout the Hebrew scriptures, in 
which kings and nations are constantly 
spoken of as capable of, and responsible 
for, the knowledge and worship of God. 

« 25, Revelation, xii. 10, 

« 96, Revelation, xxi. 24. The latter 
only of these passages is adverted to by 
Dr. W. He asks, ‘ What is to be made 
of it?” We answer, Nothing, if taken by 
itself; but if taken in connexion with the 
language of the whole Bible, of which we 
have now given a variety of instances — 
much. It is as continuing and adhering 
to the general tone of the Old Testament 
scriptures, even up to the very last page 
of inspiration, that this single expression 
is of value. 

‘But the remaining passage in St. 
John’s Apocalypse Dr. Wardlaw passes 
over in silence. Yet it might have 
claimed a few moments’ attention. The 
Apostle, in the twelfth chapter of his 
Revelation, says, ‘ I heard a loud voice 
saying in heaven, Now is come salvation 
and strength, and the kingdom of our 
God, and the power of his Christ,’ &c. 
Now to what event does he refer in these 
exulting strains? Let us consult the 
leading dissenting commentators. 

“Dr. Gill’s expositions is as fol- 
lows :— 

“« This was a song of praise on ac- 
count of the victory obtained by Michael 
and his angels over the dragon and his, 
or for the overthrow and downfal of 
Paganism in the Roman empire ; for by 
heaven is meant the empire now become 
Christian, or the Christian church state 
in it’—‘ It denotes that safety and se. 
curity, comfort, peace, and happiness, 
the churches enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of a Christian emperor; the gospel 
was preached, and gospel churches were 
set up in all parts of the empire.’ 

“ Matthew Henry coincides in this 
interpretation, explaining the passage 
thus :— 

“The dragon and his angels fought, 
and prevailed not: there was a great 
struggle on both sides ; but the victory 
fell to Christ and his church ; and the 
dragon and his angels were not only 
conquered, but cast out: the pagan 
idolatry, which was worshipping devils, 
was extirpated out of the empire in the 
time of Constantine. And this was the 
triumphant song that was used on this 
occasion.’ 

“We hazard no opinion as to the cor- 
rectness of the interpretation adopted by 
these commentators. But clearly, in 
their judgment, the :sgal establishment 
of Christianity by Constantine was pre- 
dicted by St. John, and was contem- 
plated as an occasion of joy to the an- 
gelic hosts: ‘ Therefore rejoice, ye 
heavens, and ye that dwell in them.’ 
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And thus, in the latest portion of Divine 
Revelation, as in the earliest, we find 
that which modern dissenting writers un- 
reservedly repudiate,—-to wit, nationality 
and legislative responsibility in matters 
of religion. 

“Such, then, is the argument from 
Scripture in support of the principle of 
national establishments, which church- 
men generally advance. Is it true,— 
can it be for an instant said, that it is 
too weak and unimportant to require the 
least notice? Assuredly not. The re- 
currence, at various periods, of instances 
of an established priesthood, and of esta- 
blished payments,—the frequent em- 
ployment of regal power for religious 
objects, and God’s distinct approval of 
such employment; and especially the 
clear exhibition of a millennial state of 
the church, with an established and en- 
dowed priesthood foreshewn ; all these 
things, illustrated and strengthened by 
many incidental expressions, all con- 
firmatory of the general view, constitute, 
together, a case, which, so far from being 
unworthy a reply, may rather be consi- 
dered as making all attempt at reply ut- 
terly hopeless.” 


Such was the latest recapitulation 
of the scriptural argument, as it pre- 
sents itself to the minds of church- 
men. It appeared, some months 
since, in a new edition of a work of 
established character, which had 
passed through the press again and 
again, to the extent, as the author 
states, of fifteen thousand copies. For 
Dr. Wardlaw, therefore, to plead ig- 
norance of it, would merely convict 
him of a blameable negligence in ac- 
quainting himself with the arguments 
of his opponents. ‘Till he offers this 

slea, therefore, we must not assume 
him to have been thus negligent ; 
hut must take for granted that he 
has examined the reasonings against 
which he professes to contend. But, 
then, how is it that he again comes 
liefore the public (as in the present 
tract he has done) without so much 
as an attempt to grapple with the 
churchman’s view of the scriptural 
argument ? 

We declare ourselves quite unable 
t> frame any reasonable hypothesis 
which may justify the doctor’s con- 
diict. He permits himself to be 
placed in the front of the battle. He 
travels from Glasgow to London, 
fo r the express purpose of delivering 
a course of lectures on the contro- 
veitted topic of church establish- 
me nts. In those lectures he pro- 
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fesses to examine and discuss the 
proofs from Scripture advanced by 
churchmen in support of their own 
view. But, rather strangely, he al- 
ludes to only a few of these proofs, 
and those few the weakest of the 
whole. The fallacy and insufficiency 
of this way of meeting the question 
is immediately pointed out to him. 
He is publicly warned, by his op- 
ponents, that he Aas not met their 
case; and ‘a succinct view of their 
argument from the word of God is 
placed before him. But what does 
he do? He again comes before the 
public ; he produces another work on 
the same controversy; in which 
work he once more professes to 
grapple with the argument from 
Scripture: but amidst all his re- 
newed professions he again evades, 
and passes over in silence, the whole 
of the proofs adduced ! 

It is such conduct as this which 
accounts for the rapid decay of 
“ the dissenting interest.” Tow can 
a system flourish, or even maintain 
its ground, which is condemned by 
experience, and undefended by argu- 
ment? Kither circumstance would 
be deeply injurious ; but when oc- 
curring conjointly, they are ruinous. 
Visible and audible proofs tell for- 
cibly; and church-rate riots have 
already sent their thousands back 
into the arms of the establishment. 
But the quiet and silent influence of 
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arguments drawn from Scripture is, 
perhaps, still more extensively and 
permanently felt ; and when it unites 
with the lessons taught by experience, 
the effect of their combined operation 
is seen in a large and mighty change 
in the temper and dispositions of a 
whole nation. 

Dissent, then, is tottering under 
the weakening influence of these two 
causes. So rapid is its decline, that 
but for the mischief which has lat- 
terly sprung up in the church, it 
would scarcely have seemed chimeri- 
cal to have looked forward to some- 
thing very nearly approaching to a 
general reunion of all Christians. 
The church’s enemy, however, has 
not been idle. ‘To keep up divisions 
is ever his main object. Hence, at 
the very moment when a prospect 
was opening, of a large return into 
the church’s communion, —a semi- 
popish theory is started among us, 
exactly calculated to startle and keep 
at a distance the very persons whose 
adhesion might have been looked for. 
And thus is the brightening prospect 
again overclouded. Dissent, indeed, 
is rapidly losing ground, and the 
church gaining it ; but the new theor y 
proposed by the Newmans and Pai- 
mers of the present day, is one which 
might indeed lead our church back 
again into Popery, but can never 
unite the Christians of this still Pro- 
testant land. 
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“ Ifhat schoolboy spot 
We ne’er forget, t] ,0ugh there we are forgot.” 


No, never shall I forget thee, di 2ar 
little town of Arlingford! Wat 
though thou art changed as well as 
I? What though one “smooth 
and level pavement” now \prese nts 
its dull “ plane superficies” wh ere 
pebbles of divers sizes and colo urs 
were wont to wear out the sh oes 
of “us youth,” as we lounged to 
and fro in a holyday hour along tshy 
street (thou hadst but only on+!), 
in fancy the observed of all ob- 
servers in thy most observer-teen ung 
windows? What though thy la mps 
burn no more with the poetic | ight 
of! the “ midnight oil,” but: fier cely 
blaze with utilitarian gas? What 
though thy:ancient watchman s jeeps 


now in sounder slumber than ever 
he slept “with his watchman’s coat 
around him,” and has left the in- 
spection of thy evil-doers to two 
“dragons with lidless eyes!” —Arcades 
ambo—policemen both, stiff of collar 
and stout of hand? Changed as 
om art, still do I love thee, still 

gaze with affection, whenever chance 
eri me within thy bounds, upon 
thy altered features : still with such 
looks as those wherewith the ghost 
of a dead monarch might survey 4 
coronation do I behold thy ancient 
grammar-school, now embosomed in 
new gardens, presided over by a new 
master, filled with new boys, sup- 
plied with new books! Is this, then, 
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the place where I played so much, 
and learned so little? where I ad- 
mired the daring translation of our 
head classic Gordon, ‘Psi’, “ and well 
it may be so” (Odyss. i. 160) ; where 
I laughed at the lively blundering of 
that frish lad Kerry, vitiis nemo 
sine nascitur —“ no one is born with- 
out life ;” optimus ille est, qui minimis 
urgetur—“ but he is best off who 
has the least of it.” Alas! Gordon 
and Kerry, where are ye now? How 
widely dispersed, how variously dis- 
posed of, are my mates of old! some 
country curates, some London trades- 
men, some sallow lawyers, some half- 
pay captains, some married, some 
gone to foreign lands, some—no, 
none hanged; but—one a Whig- 
Radical M. P. for the united boroughs 
of Blundermore and Truckleton ! 
“What is this all about?” says, 
perchance, my reader—if reader I 
have, and if he have read so far. 
Have patience, worthy sir, or gentle 
madam, I am coming to my story, 
such as it is, immediately. At the 
aforementioned grammar-school it 
was that I, after undergoing and re- 
covering from both measles and 
small-pox, was first afflicted with an 
attack of cacoethes scribendi, that dis- 
ease which, like love, is mullis me- 
dicabilis herbis, proof against birch, 
insatiable of laurel. The develope- 
ment of the complaint happened 
thus. I had always a feeling that it 
was a fine thing to be first, and 
longed to be in some way the “ cock 
of the school.” But “ Fate forbade :” 
in scholastic merit I was second, and 
decidedly and hopelessly second, to 
Gordon; in sport and gymnastics 
Kerry took the lead; I, alas! was 
too short-legged for a good leaper, 
and butterfingered at a catch. Glory 
at these entrances then being shut 
out, what was I to do? Once, as | 
was reading the article “ Eratostra- 
tus,” in Lempriere’s Dictionary, 1 
conceived a sudden thought of setting 
fire to the school-house. Conscience, 
however, was startled at the crime ; 
and, moreover, prudence with warn- 
mg voice whispered to me, that I 
should obtain no notoriety by this 
means, if I were not known to be the 
meendiary; and that if I were, 
should infallibly be hanged. This 
“gave me pause;” and I dismissed 
the notion of committing the school, 
as well as the school-exercises, 
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emendaturis ignilus. At last, one 
day, I chanced to mect with that 
most interesting book, The Remains 
of Henry Kirke White. 1 read of his 
juvenile attempts in literature; I 
pondered—I longed —Why should 
not 7 be a boy author? The radiant 
vision took possession of my soul, 
and in a moment “gay hope was 
mine by fancy drest;” slide after 
slide was exhibited in my mental 
magic lantern with a rapidity magical 
indeed. I pictured myself sitting 
deliciously incog. in a corner of the 
Arlingford bookseller’s shop, hearing 
the fair and clever Miss Albotham 
asking for “ that charming new book 
by the talented boy at Mr. Roddle’s 
school ;” I imagined the looks of 
surprise, of envy, of admiration, with 
which my schoolfellows would behold 
the opening of the parcel of copies 
which I would generously present to 
each and all; I anticipated a varia- 
tion in niy favour from the regular 
half-yearly circular which, with my 
bill for board and tuition, conveyed 
to my parents the gratifying iniform- 
ation, that “their son’s acquirements 
in learning and regularity of con- 
duct were perfectly satisfactory :” 
surely, thought I, my preceptor will 
just mention that Master has 
published a very pretty little volume, 
highly creditable to so youthful a 
writer, &c. I bethought me also of 
profit as well as fame: how should I 
lay out the money which the London 
publisher would give me for the 
copyright ? I would treat the whole 
school with cheesecakes; 1 would 
buy a new fishing-rod, a dazzling 
shitt-pin, a splendid copy of Shak- 
speare ; in short, “-I would do such 
things —what they were I knew not.” 
But, in the meantime, what should 
be the work that should thus raise 
me to the pinnacle of glory, and 
enable me to revel in pastry and 
popularity? An epic? Too long 
for my present impatience. <A play ? 
My good mother did not approve of 
theatricals. Besides, I had a faint 
notion that I might not be able to 
construct a first-rate epic or tragedy. 
A collection of miscellaneous poems ? 
The very thing. No trouble to 
invent stories or evolve plots; no 
fear of wearying readers by an occa- 
sional page of dull connecting nar- 
rative ; plenty of scope for variety ; 
grave and gay, moral and facetious, 
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descriptive and sentimental, gems of 
poesy in one bright cluster—enchant- 
ing! irresistible! Now, then, for sub- 
jects—subjec ts I desired, eagerly as 
would-be monarch or anatomist. 
There, however, could be no diffi- 
culty. Had I not read scores of 
novels from the Arlingford circu- 
lating library ? and did I not know 
that every scene of nature, every oc- 
currence in life, was a subject for 
poetry? Did I not remember being 
struck with a es passage in a 
romance which I read but the day 
before, which ran somewhat in this 
manner : “The infuriate bull plunged 
his horns through the riding-habit of 
the terrified Matilda, and dragging 
her from her plunging steed, bore 
her to the end of the avenue; and 
would shortly have brought her to 
the end of ‘her life, had she not 
luckily contrived to slip off into a 
deep and narrow ditch beneath his 
reach. Here, having somewhat re- 
covered from her alarm, she lay on 
her back awaiting the arrival of 
assistance, and gave vent to her 
feelings in the following exquisite 
little sonnet :— 


«© Q horned brute, whose flame-beflash- 
ing eye 

Glares with vain rage on me, who down 
here lie,’” &c. &c. &e. 


If poetry could be made in such dis- 
tracting circumstances, and on such 
unpromising themes, need I fear that 
I, tossed by no bull, squeezed into 
the bottom of no ditch, should not 
be able to write at my ease on sub- 
jects innumerable? Now, then, did 
[ indeed commence author, and write 
on subjects not, indeed, quite innu- 
merable ; nor did I by any means feel 
at my ease. I was engaged in a fas- 
cinating occupation, an engrossing 
pursuit. I was filled with a “ fearful 
joy.” All other things were as no- 
thing. I shirked cricket; I blun- 
dered over my lessons ; I was laughed 
at by my schoolfellows ; scolded by 
my master,—what cared 1? What 
cared I for cricket ? (unless, indeed, 
verses might be made upon it.) 
What cared I for Homer and Virgil ? 
Ilomer and Virgil—pshaw !—neither 
of them ever wrote a collection of 
miscellaneous poems! I composed in 
solitary walks; I wrote down my 
compositions in secret moments ; 
“and still I wrote, and still the 
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writing grew,” till I had filled three 
sixpenny copy-books with scrawled 
and blotted “ shreds and patches” of 
rhyme (blank verse I thought too 
easy and commonplace). Then was 
[ indeed a proud man—boy, I mean ; 
and thought, at least, as highly of the 
value of these first three existing vol- 
umes of my works as the sibyl did of 
the last three surviving ones of hers. 
“*'T will do, *t will do!” triumphantly 
cried I; “as to quality, I think I may 
be pretty sure; and as to quantity, 
there must be enough to make a very 
pretty little book! I counted the 
number of the lines—nearly 2000 ; 
at twenty lines per page, with spaces 
for headings of the various articles, 
and at the bottoms of pages to which 
ends of various articles would not 
quite reach, there would be full 100 
pages; and then the blank leaves at 
the beginning and end—the covers 
—yes—it would be a very pretty 
little volume indeed. With much 
interest did I weigh upon my ex- 
panded palm, and measure with ex- 
tended span every accidence and de- 
lectus within my reach which was 
somewhat of the size of my intended 
volume ; nay, for a day or two, 
whatever book was in my hand, I 
would instinctively take about fifty 
or sixty leaves between my finger 
and thumb, and think, “ Yes, this 
will be about the size.” Meantime, 
this all-to-be-unparalleled book of 
mine existed but in posse; and 
though I gazed with anxious delight 
on the writing-desk which held the 
MSS., and whenever I raised the lid, 
which was not seldom, beheld with 
rapture the copy-books filled with 
originals (vanity taught me to pun), 
I was by no means satisfied with 
“ contemplating” my literary trea- 
sure as it reposed “zn arcd,” i.e. in 
the writing-desk aforesaid (“ populus 
me sibilat” came not into my mind), 
and seriously set to work to launch 
my paper-boat on the open sea—in 
short, to publish. [adhered to the 
thought which had first occurred to 
me, to apply to a London bookseller. 
[ had seen one 2s. 6d. volume of 
poems published in the country by 
subscription; but I did not know 
how to get subscribers— moreover, 
I thought it would be a derogatory 
sort of thing ; and I well remember- 
ed that the said volume of poems 
which I had seen thus published had 
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a dirty snuff-coloured cover, and was 
printed on a whitey-brown sort of 
tea-paper—faugh! As to publish- 
ing on my own account—the risk I 
did not, indeed, dread ; but I had no 
money to start the thing. So, after 
taking counsel with my own magna- 
nimous self, I fully decided on ofter- 
ing my MS. to a London verse- 
monger ; though, at the same time, 
I rather grudged him the profit which 
he must needs make of my labours. 
As a preliminary step, I admitted 
into a sort of half-confidence the 
bookseller of Arlingford. I inquired 
of him the address of a likely London 
publisher of poetry ; and begged him 
to take in for me a letter which would 
probably soon be consigned to his care 
for X. Y.Z. (1 was just then begin- 
ning the study of algebra; and my 
choice of those three magic letters, 
under cover of which to correspond 
with my London merchant, was made 
in accordance with the algebraic cus- 
tom, whereby “ unknown quantities 
are commonly represented by the last 
letters of the alphabet.”) Two quires 
of letter-paper did I now purchase, 
and made a fair transcript from the 
rough copy of my poems, in my best 
hand; a hand of the goodness of 
which those who have been in the 
habit of looking over exercises writ- 
ten by grammar-school boys may 
form a very adequate notion. The 
copy for the press was finished: I 
read it—re-read it—folded it—packed 
it (with a note, modest yet dignified, 
prudent yet not mercenary, se at 
least I fancied, addressed to Messrs. 
Brag and Bruin, Paternoster Row), in 
a thin white paper, within a thick 
brown ditto, within another moderate- 
ly thicker white ditto, on which the di- 
rection was very plainly written—tied 
the parcel—sealed up the knot of the 
string — delivered it myself to the 
coachman of the London Highflyer 
—paid the carriage—saw the precious 
charge deposited in the front-boot ;— 
the passengers took their places — 
the coachman “ grasped the flowing 
reins”— off started the horses, the 
cloths being whisked off them by the 
stable-boys in the very moment of 
projection — away rattled the coach 
up the street—turned the corner— 
it was gone! 

As thou, reader, mayest perhaps 
never have seen the poems thus sent 
to “ seek their fortune,” let me here 
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give thee a sample of my first literary 
manufacture. Nay, start not; “as 
I use ink, I will some mercy shew,” 
nor emulate him who purposed in- 
troducing the whole Encyclopedia 
Britannica into his book by way of 
a quotation; I will but give a few 
brief bits—ex pede Herculem :— 


Address to Spring. 


Hail, fairest season of the year, 
To those who love thee ever dear ! 
At thy approach the pools no more 
Are frozen as they were before! 

ye. ge. ee. 


The Lover's Return. 


“ He's coming! I hear his horn sound 
in the blast,” 

Said the maid, as her cloak o’er her 
shoulders she cast ; 

And hastened, regardless of pouring 
sleet, 

Her lover, returning unto her, to 
greet. 

fe. §e. §e. 


On Confidence in Friendship. 

When once we have obtained a faith- 
ful friend, 

Our confidence in him should know 
no end ; 

Weshouldto him our inmost thoughts 
reveal, 

Nor from him any secret e’er conceal. 

When any thing occurs to us that’s 
new, 

We should ask his advice what we 
should do; 

For want of confidence in friendship, is 

A thing that mars the fulness of its 
bliss ; 

If by our friend we be not under- 
stood, 

He cannot do us all the good he 
would. 

Let then this motto shine upon our 
heart, 

“ To trust a friend, is surely friend- 
ship's part.” 


Let me add the titles of'a few others 
of these effusions of my youthful 
muse :—“ Sylvanus and Albigenia ; 
or, the Rural Lovers ;” “ On a Pig 
Pilfering a Potatoe from a Peasant’s 
Garden ;” “ On Biting a Plum with 
a Wasp in it” (founded on fact) ; 
“ The Cow and Cuckoo;” “ The 
Trampled Toad,” &c. &e. &c. “ Hold, 
enough !” 
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How slowly to me appeared to 
pass the days; how anxiously did [ 
await the answer of Messrs. Brag 
and Bruin! On a Friday (sailors 
are right, Friday is an unlucky day) 
—on a Friday did 1 send my precious 
venture to London. Saturday, Sun- 
day passed—Monday came ; Poand 
to inquire at Mr. Pennink’s (the Ar- 
lingford bookseller), whether any 
letter was come for me; however, | 
resisted the inclination by represent- 
ing to myself that it was actually 
impossible that any answer could yet 
have arrived from Brag andjBruin. 
On Tuesday I could not forbear 
sauntering into the shop; I did not, 
however, ask a any question. On W ed- 
nesday I ventured to observe to Mr. 
Pennink that “ 1 supposed nothing 
was come yet for me.” “ No, not 
yet.” On Thursday I put the ques- 
tion in an affirmative form: “ Is any 
thing come yet forme?” On Friday 
I repeated the inquiry in a manner 
betokening “ something of displeased 
surprise ;” and on Saturday I ven- 
tured to remark that “ I wondered 
Messrs. Brag and Bruin were so long 
in writing.” I must not, however, 
be tedious in describing minutely 
my daily visits paid duly” as soon as 
possible after twelve o'clock to Mr. 
Pennink’s shop. Day after day pass- 
ed —amaze, anger, fear, by turns 
agitated my heart. At last came 
Friday again (unlucky Friday !) ; 
entered the shop as usual at about 
five minutes past twelve o'clock: 
my eye was instantly struck with the 
apparition of a brown paper packet 
on a shelf behind the counter, direct- 
ed, “ X. Y. Z. care of Mr. Pennink, 
Arlingford.” My heart leaped into 
my mouth, a pang of dire misgiving 
instantly followed. What could be 
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in the packet? It was too large for 
a mere letter—they could not surely 
have returned my MS.? As ill-Inck 
would have it, Mrs. Crammer, the 
mistress of the Young Ladies’ Esta- 
blishment at Pinnock Tlouse, was 
making a purchase of books and sta- 
tionery. Oh, how tedious I thought 
her! how fastidious, how utterly 
abominable, as I gazed on the object 
of my hopes and fears, and could 
hardly refrain from interrupting Mr. 
P. in the midst of his polite small- 
talk with his tiresome customer! 
At length, however, the last book 
was selected — the last stationery 
“ extra” ordered — the parcel was 
made up to be sent to Pinnock House 
— Mrs. C. paid her money, received 
Mr. P.’s bow, and left the shop. Then 
did the stationer carelessly turn him 
round; and, taking the packet from 
the shelf behind him, presented it to 
me, saying, in a somewhat mock- 
heroic tone, and with a smile which 
I fancied rather sarcastic, “ The cor- 
respondence, | presume, between the 
author and his publisher!” I took 
the fatal packet in my hands, which 
trembled, in spite of my attempt at 
keeping up an appearance of com- 
posure ; and, returning to the school- 
house with hurried steps, ran up to 
my bedroom, shut the door, and in 
hasty dread of interruption cut the 
string, tore open the brown paper 
cover, and beheld—* O my prophetic 
soul!”"—my MS. and a note, the con- 
tents whereof were these :— 

“ Messrs, Brag and Bruin return 
X, Y. Z,’s MS. poems, which they 
strongly recommend him not to publish, 
as it is impossible that by so doing he 
can obtain either profit or reputation.” 

* Shall I go on P—No!” 

PALMONI. 
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OR, THE MODERN PSYCHE. 


Wuere he got that light which so wildly gleam’d, 
Through each crevice and crack of the old church tower 
No mortal knew —though it nightly stream’d, 
O’er the grave-stones white, and fair Evelyn’s bower. 


And no mortal knew from what place he came, 
Or why he should mount those old stairs so broken ; 
Why carry each night that pale flickering flame, 
Which seem’d of anustily things a token! 


He never walk’d in with the parson or clerk, 
Nor yet with the sexton, or one of the people! 

Yet he always went when the day grew dark, 
Up the broken stairs of the old church steeple! 


And there would he be, like an old effigy 
Cut in marble, some tombstone adorning, 
With a light in his hand, and on bended knee, 
‘Till the earliest dawn of the morning! 


Then down he came, and the pale light stream’d, 
Again through the cracks of the old church tower ; 
Then vanish’d away, or at least so it seem’d, 
But appear’d again the next evening hour. 


And there too, all night (though she knew not for why) 
Alone at her casement the young Evelyn tarried, 

To watch that form on the steeple so high, 
And the pale blue light that its left hand carried ! 


All night would she gaze on that figure so tall, 
As unwearied it knelt in silence before her ; 

She watch’d every night from her proud father’s hall, 
For she fancied it knelt every night to implore her ! 


So she lost her sleep, for she gazed every night 
With a wild and a new-born sensation, 

Compounded of terror and strange delight, 
Forming both undefined fascination ! 


“ And who can this be, whom nightly I see ?” 
She exclaim’d to herself every minute ; 
“ Whether angel or devil, it kneels ever to me, 
And some Mystery surely is in it!” 
“ “ ca + * 


Ilow dearly we love what we can’t comprehend !— 
What we know makes us careless and lazy ; 

Not thus all her nights could sweet Evelyn spend, 
Without growing both sickly, and crazy! 


Iler cheek it grew wan, and her dark azure eye 
Was clouded with thoughts, "kin to madness ; 

Her father and lover both fear’d she would die, 
And they look’d at each other in sadness. 


They knew not how Evelyn pass'd every night, 
Whilst they on their pillows were sleeping ; 

Ilow a tall, spectral form, with a pale, bluish light, 
rom her slumbers the fair maid was keeping ! 
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But they sent for a deech, who look’d at her tongue, 
Felt her pulse, and with questions perplex’d her ; 
But could not find out by such means what was wrong, 

Though he found out the method to vex her. 


Physicians should always well study the mind, 
When the health of the patient’s affected ; 

Perchance then the vvot of the ill they may find, 
Mind and body so close are connected. 


But this learned leech, with his old musty rules, 
Derived from all nations and notions ; 

The gleanings and sweepings of medical schools, 
Half drown'd the poor Evelyn with potions ! 


So paler and weaker she grew every day, 
And could watch at her casement no longer ; 
Yet she grieved when to bed they bore her away, 
For she long’d to be better and stronger. 


She long’d not for life, as her lover believed, 
That she with that lover might marry ; 

She pined not for health, as her father conceived, 
That she a proud title might carry. 


But she languish’d for life to sit still in her bower, 
With the same undefin’d and wild feeling ; 

And watch that tall form, and his light on the tower, 
Ever motionless, silent, and kneeling ! 


* Bs * * as 


* Raise me up, father, dear!” she softly exclaim’d ; 


“ Raise me high in this bed where I’m lying ; 
I shall not be blamed, and I am not ashamed, 
Since I feel, father, dear! I am dying! 


Raise me up higher still! once more let me gaze 
On that form, and that light wildly gleaming ; 

They are both understood! thy Evelyn raise, 
And deem not thy child is now dreaming! 


That light is a part of thy innocent child! 
We have been for long ages divided! 

We soon shall be join’d—be full reconciled ! 
By that Light has my sick spirit guided ! 


T go to my mate—for when Adam long slept, 
And Eve from his side as a woman departed ; 
From the half of her self she still has been kept, 
And, like Psyche, has sought him on earth, broken-hearted. 


My Adam is found !—dearest father, adieu! 
I go to rejoin my true husband —my lover !"—— 
* * 3 * * 
The father look’d up—on the steeple in view, 
Two stars, bright and clear, he there could discover ! 


One instant they shone on that church-tower high, 
Then mingled their beams so mystic together ! 
But the light it was fled from sweet Evelyn's eye, 
And her head fell in death on the breast of her father. 


Still he watch'd that fair star, and knew that his child, 
Was now with that Lover to whom she was plighted ; 
That Eve with her Adam was now reconciled, 
And, as at the first, with him was united ! 
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THE GREATER AND LESSER STARS OF OLD PALL MALL. 


Cuapter IX. 


Cartton Hovse. 


TNE WHIGS — HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE THIRD —THE EARL OF * * ” . +... 
PERDITTA (MRs. ROBINSON ) — GENERAL TARLETON — THE PRINCE OF WALES — MRe 


0’ REILLY — THE ELDER ANGELO—THE FARL OF RADNOR-—-THE 


STAR OF BRUNSWICK 


-—-CHARLES JAMES FOX-—-THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRF.{—SAM HOUSE, &e. &e. 


Tue early boon-companions of the 
well-informed, accomplished, and fas- 
cinating heir-apparent to the British 
throne, were, unfortunately, with few 
rare exceptions, men of questionable 
character ; chiefly selected from that 
political party denominated the 
Whigs. The leaders of this party 
long held their joyous revelries in 
the house of the Prince of Wales in 
Pall Mall; and the most illustrious 
and most favoured amongst the num- 
ber, were agents but too willing to 
minister to the wants, wishes, and 
desires of the royal youth, whose will 
was ever his only law, and would 
vield to no control. 

The virtuous, dignified, and con- 
sistent monarch, the father of this 
self-willed prince, beheld with sorrow 
the sort of men into whose hands his 
son had fallen ; and with the deepest 
concern saw the heir-apparent, to 
whom the whole nation was looking 
up, choosing his companions, friends, 
and advisers, from those whose poli- 
tics were opposed to his ministers, 
and whose principles he despised. 

One of the first amongst these early 
associates was the Earl of * * * * * 
who became prominent as a W hig, 
and played the ignoble part of pan- 
der to the royal youth, even whilst 
living under the roof of his royal 
parents at Kew. He used to wait 
on the opposite shore for a private 
signal, and escort the beautiful Per- 
ditta across the ‘Thames in a boat to 
visit the prinee, and return with his 
charge by the same conveyance. 
This lady, many years subsequently, 
lived under the protection of General 

Carleton, formerly one of the prince’s 
intimate early associates. 

Early in the prince’s life, the Ion. 
Charles James Fox, a man of ex- 
traordinary talents as an orator, and 
of manners so engaging as to make 
him universally beloved, obtained so 
great an ascends ancy over the mind of 
the heir-apparent, that he was chosen 
by him as his bosom friend and con- 

fidential adviser in his good days and 
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in his evil days, throughout all his 
embarrassments and difficulties. The 
prince loved Mr. Fox. 

The services of this mistaken sen- 
ator were never acceptable to his 
majesty George IIL. ; more especially 
from the time of his daring inter- 
ference with the concerns of India, 
when his personal offences against 
his majesty and his government were 
such as his royal master could never 
either forget or forgive. Hence, 
anxious as Mr. Fox had proved him- 
self to be for place or state appoint- 
ment, yet during his whole political 
life he obtained under his sovereign 
barely eighteen months of public 
employment; whilst his illustrious 
rival, William Pitt, during his whole 
life, deservedly retained the entire 
confidence of his majesty, and took 
the lead, with only one short excep- 
tion, in the important counsels of the 
nation. 

It is true that the friends and ad- 
mirers of Mr. Fox asserted that he 
was, “ even to his heart's core,” a true 
British patriot ; but the king evinced 
an unshaken distrust of this senator, 
and determined not to confide in his 
or his friends’ professions ; although 
many years prior to the India affairs, 
the Duke of Queensbury declared his 
conviction to his majesty, that if Mr. 
Fox were honoured with the royal 
confidence, no one would be found 
more obsequious to the royal will. 
The sovereign, however, had reason 
to know to the contrary 

George III. was the ‘true British 
patriot, and all the well-thinking 
part of his subjects felt that he was 
so; and would, as “ honest men and 
true,” have died in defence of that 
opinion. The king knew that Mr. 
Fox was at heart a Whig; not merely 
a Whig, but aspired to become, what 
he proved himself to be subsequently, 
the champion of Whigs. 

How then could a father, such as 
his majesty was known to be, for a 
moment be supposed to endure the 
thought of his son selecting for his 

Zz 
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bosom friend and private adviser a 
man in the management of his own 
affairs without principle or rectitude, 
to become the manager and director 
of the important concerns of so in- 
experienced a prince, and thus to 
throw himself into the arms of a 
notorious gamester,—the associate of, 
and victim to, the wiles and base 
stratagems of Jew money -lenders 
and other nefarious miscreants ? 

In the society of such companions, 
this highly-gifted personage was be- 
trayed to hasty ruin, lost his inde- 
pendence, and became a pensioner on 
the bounty of his party. 

Half a century back, in this Pall 
Mall, were held two royal courts— 
one at the west end, and the other 
at the east. The former, known as 
the court of high principle, honour, 
and integrity ; the latter, as the court 
of Comus, where might aptly have 
been inscribed over the entrance, 
“ Mirth, admit me of thy crew.” 

Who can express the deep emotion 
felt by the revered monarch of that 
day, who, on one particular occasion, 
passing in regal state the walls of 
Carlton House to close a long and 
arduous session of parliament, was 
aware that his beloved son had fixed 
on that day to celebrate a splendid 
féte, and chosen for his guests those 
known to be adverse to the existing 
government ? 

‘The commencement of house-keep- 
ing in Carlton Palace by the Prince 
of Wales must ever be regarded as 
an epoch standing alone in our do- 
mestic history ; for his career was 
attended with a larger and more con- 


tinuous share—to quote the words of 


honest Sancho—of the tarts and 
cheesecakes of life, than has fallen 
to the lot of any prince of olden or 
modern times, in any part of Europe. 

Of the full value of these good 
gifts—speaking as Apicius, or Helio- 
gabalus, or any other sensualist or 
epicurean, would have deemed them 
—this great personage was completely 
aware ; for, within a very few months 
of his majesty’s decease, he observed 
to Mr. O'Reilly, his much-esteemed 
household surgeon at Windsor, “ Is 
it not enough, my dear doctor, to 
hyp the stoutest of hearts to think, 
as I do at this moment, of my own 
sad condition? I have been long, 
very long, in the enjoyment of the 


thousands of the good things of life ; 
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and, indeed, I have enjoyed them; 
but, alas! I feel it hard to be about 
to lose them !” 

His majesty folded his arms, and, 
leaning back in his spacious easy 
chair, his visage assumed a look of 
extreme sorrow, when he proceeded 
with his sad soliloquy : — “ Ah, yet 
assuredly I have had my share! I 
began early, and have attained to the 
age allotted to man, and certainly 
have not been sparing to my appetite : 
I have never flinched. Ihave taken 
of every thing that has offered : mine 
has been a spacious inside, — most 
capacious, indeed! I must have set 
out with rare stamina; built to last 
to four-score, at least, if I had given 
myself fair play. But I have lived 
too fast ; and now that it is too late, 
I feel it,—and feel it, too, sadly. How 
long, how irksome, has it ever seemed 
to me, the looking forward during 
life! How short the space, alas! in 
looking back! Now, indeed, my life 
appears to have been as a mere span. 
My latter years have galloped onward 
with an unheeded speed I dare not 
think upon; yet, to be withdrawn 
from life whilst I might indulge a 
hope to be spared some renewal of 
my crazy lease. Ah! it looks some- 
what hard to leave so much that 
might comfort one, even now. With 
such a palace just completed, so much 
to be enjoyed, even with but moderate 
health; but, ah! to become one of 
the unconscious, cold inhabitants of 
the grave! I must meet this sad 
thing, death, if it be so willed. If 
I have lived my appointed time, 
God’s will be done!” 

A few weeks after this conversa- 
tion with Mr. O'Reilly, to whom his 
majesty was very partial, he seriously 
asked him one night as he was lying 
down upon his pillow, “ Now look 
in my face, and tell me, O’Reilly,— 
and I know you will answer me as 
an honest man — how long do you 
think I may yet be made to last ?” 

“ That is a question that I dare 
not even think upon, your majesty : 
much must depend upon yourself. 
A steady observance of what is re- 
commended by your majesty’s medi- 
cal advisers, I should venture to pre- 
sume, must be most beneficial.” 

O'Reilly knew the habits of his 
illustrious patient too well to place 
any reliance in his resolves. 

For a very short space before his 
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majesty’s decease—only a few wecks, 
indeed — Mr. O'Reilly was in his 
bedchamber about ten at night, and 
had the honour to converse familiarly 
and cheerfully with his royal patient, 
an honour which he frequently en- 
joyed at night. The king, as all the 
household knew, excepting latterly, 
was condescending and most amiable 
to every one about him, from the 
highest to the lowest. In his infancy, 
during his boyhood, in manhood, and 
even whilst the infirmities of age and 
decrepitude seized upon his unwieldy 
frame, his generous nature prevailed, 
and he was always deservedly be- 
loved. 

His majesty, late in his declining 
state, had held a contest with his 
physicians, and obtained the victory 
in part, and was reluctantly per- 
mitted to sup on stewed chickens. 
After these had retired from the 
castle, Mr. O'Reilly usually made 
his majesty a visit ; sometimes for a 
few minutes, and at others for an 
hour, more or less. 

The king was sitting, propped up 
in his bed, on this visit, and two 
small pullets were brought in, stewed 
in rice and rich gravy, and smelling 
most savouryly. 

“ Now, O'Reilly, my excellent 
doctor,” said his majesty, “ which 
you certainly are, as is known to all 
the world, never mind those departed 
doctors, they are a set of prejudiced 
frumps, do let me have my favourite 
potion” (wine, eggs, and spices) “ to 
wash my supper down. I only ask 
for a pint ;—a pint, my dear O’Reil- 
ly, for me is so small a quantity, 
that I feel I can take it without ap- 
prehension.” 

O'Reilly shook his head and ob- 
served : — 

“Oh, your majesty might as well 
venture upon asking for a , quart!” 

“ Thank you!” quickly returned 
the king; “then I will have a 
quart!” and he ordered that quantity 
accordingly. 

Having dismissed his supper, he 
drained the china bowl of the gravy, 
in which the chickens were served, 
and observed,— 

“ Now, O'Reilly, I feel as I ought, 
crop full, and shall sleep comfortably.” 

Not so, alas! the consequences of 
this rash indulgence had nearly 


proved fatal to the king before morn- 
ing. 


The Prince of Wales.— Mr. O'Reilly. 


fete, 
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The prince, during the days of his 
youth, when about fifteen, to use his 
own phrase, used “ to have a sweat 
with the elder Angelo at the fencing- 
foils ;” sometimes at old Buckingham 
House, sometimes at Windsor, or at 
Kew, when he was accustomed to 
supply the bodily waste caused by 
the violent exercise (for he was tall, 
powerful, and extremely active), by 
swallowing copious draughts of new 
milk ; and take meanwhile at least a 
pound of rich plum cake, crumbled 
into a pint bowl of cream, and eat it 
with a spoon, and thus despatch such 
a mass of rich ingredients as very 
few digestive powers but his own 
could have endured. 

When the late Earl of Radnor, 
about the year 1786, had completed 
his splendid improvements on Lang- 
ford Castle, near Salisbury, the place 
was reopened with a magnificent 
to which the Prince of Wales 
was invited, and the splendour of the 
scene continued for several days and 
nights. Many of the most intimate 
friends and associates of this admired 
and amiable personage had been bid- 
den to this fete; and it was there and 
then that he obtained the flattering 
cognomen, the “ Star of Brunswick.” 

On this occasion the Countess of 
Radnor, the ladies of the county, and 
others of the party, were in a state of 
consternation on account of his royal 
highness; for during the dancing, 
which was kept up night after night, 
every one noticed the immense 
draughts of cold milk swallowed by 
the prince, and with seeming im- 
punity, which was the fact. 

At length perceiving that all eyes 
were directed to this lacteal propen- 
sity, and noticing Lady Radnor speak 
privately to my lord, with his ac- 
customed easy politeness, the prince 
addressed her, saying,— 

“ Madam, I perceive that you are 
uneasy about my taking cold milk.” 

Her ladyship candidly allowed that 
she had noticed it ina whisper. The 
prince took her gently by the hand, 
and politely expressed his thanks for 
this mark of her solicitude, but added, 

“T am always my own physician 
on these occasions, and take liberties 
with myself that no others would 
allow; but it is with me no novel 
custom, and nothing I find is so cool- 
ing after such exertions as pure, un- 


sophisticated, cold milk.” 
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During the last two or three years 
of his life, his majesty frequently 
revelled in his imagination, and talked 
over and over of the pleasures of his 
golden days, and seemed to take great 
delight in the retrospective view of 
the suppers provided by Weltzgee, 
major-domo of his feasts, whom he 
used to designate the prince of cuisi- 
niers. 

About the year 1784, in the zenith 
of that coterie which assembled in 
Carlton House, was the period when 
the Duchess of Devonshire graced 
the table there, and several ladies 
eminent for grace, wit, and every 
female charm. These meetings were 
enlivened by such men as Charles 
James Fox, Sheridan, and a select 
few; such rare companions, if we 


may be pardoned for the levity of 


the remark, as no age may ever see 
again. 

“'Talk of your classic evenings, such 
as the boasted supper of Xenophon,” 
said the prince; “ give me a supper 
put on the table by Weltzgee. <As 
for the mawkish meeting at Master 
Xenophon’s, it would be enough to 
make a modern tavern-goer retire 
home in the meagrims sick and sober 
to his bed.” 

In recurring to these days and 
nights, we are “reminded of this fas- 
cinating duchess, the Misses Crewe, 


Mrs. Fitzherbert, and a galaxy of 


topping beauties, long since departed, 
and now mingled with the dust. 

Though retrospectively, yet how 
palpably before our eyes are the gay 
scenes of 1782! When the Man of the 
People (Charles Fox), Sam House, 
Colonel Hanger, Captain Morris, and 
many another who moved in that 
day, made a prominent figure in 
life. 

In adverting to this period, the 
closing of the last century, the re- 
miniscences of the actors in these 
scenes are sufficiently melancholy ; for 
of the many that appeared amongst 
these dazzling meteors, how few can 
be named that were not obscured as 
they disappeared, one by one, on 
the gloomy horizon of their mortal 
career ! 

The gay, the beautiful, the feeling 
Duchess of Devonshire, the munifi- 
cent patroness of the ingenious, the 
active supporter of thoughtless gaiety, 
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the benevolent sustainer of the friend- 
less—she, sweet lady, became almost 
reduced to seek a friend for herself. 

This duchess suffered much in 
public opinion by the prominent 
part she indiscreetly took in the elec- 
tions of the Hon. Charles James 
Fox; which, to say the least of it, 
was ill advised; for a gentlewoman 
always travels out of the —_ of 
decorum when she becomes the con- 
spicuous supporter of any political 
party. 

In the election for Westminster 
for 1782, which lasted for two-and- 
forty days, she was daily seen in the 
public streets, or at the private house 
of some partisan, with the “ Man of 
the People,” as Fox was denominated ; 
sometimes with the noblemen and 
gentlemen, his political supporters ; 
and has been seen in company, al- 
most arm-in-arm, with that singular 
character, Sam House, the sleek 
landlord of the Coach and Horses 
Ale-house in Wardour Street, Soho. 

This Sam House may be regarded 
as one of the last of that eccentric 
species which were known in almost 
every street in Westminster fifty or 
sixty years ago; and one that, being 
once seen, would not soon have been 
forgotten. He was about five feet ten 
in height, and as cleanly cut in na- 
ture’s mint as a newly-coined Tower 
guinea.* He had but little hair upon 
his cranium, which was beautifully 
modelled. He rarely wore a coat, 
but was usually attired in a jacket 
of nankeen, with breeches of the 
same; diamond knee-buckles, when 
in dress, and in fine silk hose; his 
waistcoat was white damask, his whole 
costume was without speck or blemish, 
and his linen might vie in whiteness 
with the down under the wing of a 
swan. 

This is a faithful limning of Sam 
House, the devoted friend and great 
supporter of the favourite member 
for Westminster, who kept open 
house for his political committees, 
and had saved considerable funds, all 
of. which he bestowed on two or 
three of Fox’s elections, became 
security for still greater sums on the 
same account, and died without a 
doit. 

We recollect a procession, one 
among many of the same kind about 


* Sam at length became suddenly bloated, and died at an early age. 
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this period, which, setting out from 
the St. Alban’s ‘Tavern, mustered in 
Pall Mall, opposite Carlton House, at 
ten in the forenoon, composed of 
fifty of the finest women of the land, 
with the Duchess of Devonshire, and 
other ladies of the haut ton, at their 
head, forming together such a galaxy 
of beauty, as most certainly will 
never be seen again on such an oc- 
casion. ‘These fascinating ladies were 
termed the blue and buff squadron ; 
being dressed in blue riding-habits, 
with York tan gloves, and each wear- 
ing in her hat or bonnet a large fox’s 
brush ; and so great was the influence 
of these political gaieties, that half 
the beautiful women in Westminster 
perambulated the public places, wear- 
ing similar symbols. 

Immediately at their gay heels 
followed standard-bearers, bands of 
music, &c.; and then Mr. Fox, arm- 
in-arm with Sam House, with certain 
noblemen and gentlemen of the elec- 
tion-committees ; amongst whom was 
conspicuously prominent Colonel 
George Hanger, with his preposterous 
cudgel and white frill, plaited down 
to his waistband; after him four- 
and-twenty fresh-looking butchers, 
all clad in white jackets, nankeen 
breeches, and blue aprons tucked 
round their waists, sounding a merry 
peal with marrow-bones and cleavers, 
followed by numerous Whig lords 
and gentlemen, all well mounted, 
and a motley group of tag-rag and 
bob-tail in their wake. ‘Thus equip- 
ped, they marched off to the hustings 
in Covent Garden Market, erected 
in front of St. Paul’s Church, the 
ladies halting at the Royal Hotel, 
corner of King Street, were received 
with boisterous huzzas. 

All the wit, all the joyous revelry 
of the town was monopolised by the 
party of Black Charley, by which 
sobriquet Fox was familiarly known 
to high and low; whilst all the 
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party taverns in the neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden and St. James’s 
were constant scenes of drinking, 
noise, riot, and banqueting, morning, 
noon, and night. 

These gaieties were too inviting to 
many of the early intimates of the 
heir-apparent ; the associates of the 
celebrated Whig club, and other 
societies patronised by Mr. Fox, and 
his particular friends, and unhappily 
obtained too powerful an ascendancy 
over the thoughtless heir-apparent ; 
and subsequently in the splendid 
mansion, Carlton House, night was 
soon changed into day. 

There have been several epochs 
in the domestic history of Carlton 
House ; and certainly one of the first 
was the period when the prince be- 
came intimate with the Barrymores, 
Sir John Lade, Captain Morris, 
Colonel Hanger, and a few others of 
that stamp, convives of his early 
career. Nothing could exceed the 
immoral, the licentious conduct of his 
table at this period, which was most 
gorgeously supplied and most wan- 
tonly abused. The orgies of night, 
in such company as there assembled, 
should never be recorded; for the 
entire annals of the house for several 
years would be a never-ceasing his- 
tory of ribald conversation, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery. 

The tragic end of the Earl of Bar- 
rymore broke up the confederacy of 
him and his vile brotherhood ; others 
at that time, guests at the prince’s 
board, declined, from various causes, 
their visits there, and by degrees a 
better society was iennet 

The prince’s near alliance with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert happily produced 
much reformation in the habits of 
the royal household ; and when the 
Earl of Moira had the internal 
management there, the general sys- 
tem benefited from his tact in the 
ordering of all things. 
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There were, before this period, too 
large a mixture of buffoons at the 
prince’s table who, to use the words 
of one of the old officers on the esta- 
blishment, tucked their obscene knees 


under his royal damask, who should 
have been long since swept away. 
It was by degrees made known to 
some of these that their company 
could in future be dispensed with. 
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One of these, who had too often 
presumed upon the kindly forbear- 
ing indulgence of the good-natured 
prince, was at length dismissed, and 
a. pretty general reformation at 
tlie royal table became immediately 
apparent. This occurred upon the 
withdrawal of Col. George Hanger, 
who, together with a few other 
licentious convives, were entirely 
bacchanalian orgies of the princely 
shut out from the hospitalities and 
board, 

Thus it remained for several years, 
and the vicissitudes of the colonel’s 
subsequent career were many and 
sufficiently multifarious. Yet he 
contrived to maintain a certain no- 
toriety in the world; for, being 
bustling and active, he attempted by 
his various wits, as he said of him- 
self, to keep his head above water, 
and his neck on the outer side of a 
halter. 

His chronicler, Mr. Benjamin 
Jutsham, an old member of the 
household of the prince, Hanger’s 
former enduring friend, patron, and 
associate,—this Jutsham, who knew 
the eccentric colonel well, always did 
him the justice to declare, that what- 
ever faults he committed—and they 
were as numerous as the spots on 
the leopard’s skin—he was at heart 
an honest man, and was ever averse 
to going in debt, living on an income 
so small, as to surprise even his most 
intimate friends and cronies. 

A few years ago, after his old 
royal patron had become king, our 
friend being in the library at Carl- 
ton Palace, to inspect a curious piece 
of machinery invented by Sir William 
Congreve, one of his majesty’s ser- 
vants ushered into that apartment 
the quondam Colonel Hanger (then 
become Lord Coleraine). He was 
received by Mr. Jutsham, a confi- 


dential and much-esteemed officer of 


the household, whom the colonel 
had familiarly known for many 
years, even from the time when he 
first became a guest at the prince’s 
board. 

After a short and lively conversa- 
tion with the eccentric lord (we had 
also known him soon after his re- 
turn from the American wars), he 
touched his hat with his forefinger 

-his usual ancient salute,— and 
saying, “Good-by to you, Master 
Benny” (Jutsham), he was about de- 
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parting; but as he lingered awhile, 
he spat upon the carpet (and Jut- 
sham admonished him not to spit 
his quids about), and reiterated a 
long concatenation of strange curses, 
and unheard-of maledictions upon 
his own head, if he had not faithfully 
brought back, and returned into the 
hands of Jutsham, every book that 
belonged to the king, his royal 
master. 

“ Don’t be positive, my lord,” said 
Jutsham ; “ when you return home, 
desire your groom to look for it once 
more, and, trust me, the book will be 
found. I counted fifteen volumes 
into your blue broad-cloth wrapper, 
gave you a correct written list of the 
same, and you signed it: here is 
your own signature.” 

“Gammon! all Carlton House 
gammon!” said Lord Coleraine. 
“T’'m too old a soger Master thing- 
o-my-bob, to be flummuxed by you, or 
the king, your lord and master, 
though he is too well-bred a gem- 
man to doubt my word!” 

“ All's one for that,” said Jutsham 
(whose own word was ever invariably 
to be relied upon, for he was me- 
thodical, and his bare assertion was 
equal to another man’s affidavit). 
“ You must, my lord, find, and safe- 
ly return, the missing volume into 
my hands, or I will not allow you 
to take another; and that is the 
law !” 

“Why, you powdered lick-spittle, 
unbelieving, cut-weazon Jew! Moses 
would aver that I sucked in truth 
with my tawny nurse’s milk; all 
the twelve would subscribe to my 
ipse dixit in a crack, for the valley of 
a brass corkin pin’s point, or a peck 
of Spanish moidores. Go to Bath, 
you demi-reptile! Not take my 
word! I shall remember you for 
this, Master Benny Jutsham !” 

After this hubbub, within a short 
week, the octavo volume was found, 
and safely returned ; and Lord Cole- 
raine, with a volley of newly-coined 
oaths, placed it in the safe custody of 
Jutsham, in the Carlton Palace 
library, with the following observa- 
tions: “If you doubt my word in 
future, Benjamin Jutsham, I must 
whistle Lillybullero, and send for the 
king’s old friend and surety, Towns- 
hend, the thief-taker, for my harakter, 
who will vouch for my being honest 
as daylight; and (only mentally, 
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mark ye) as upright as a British 
grenadier ! - 

This story about the book may 
bear relating, as it will tend to shew 
something of the extravagant cha- 
racter of George Hanger, and the 
kindness of heart of his majesty 
King George IV. 

When that strange rattle had left 
Carlton House, it was observed by a 
friend of Mr. Jutsham’s, “ Why, it 
has been generally understood that 
Lord Coleraine’s visits to this house 
had ceased many years ago.” 

“ Even so,” replied Jutsham, “ and 
the king has never seen him since, 
nor, indeed, has any one belonging to 
our household ; nevertheless, he is a 
frequent visitor here at the library. 
About twelve months ago, he sent in 
his card, and, asking for me, I went 
out, and met him at the vestibule, 
and he followed me back to the 
library, saying, ‘How goes it, my 
old friend, Master Benny?’ I bowed, 
and returned, ‘ It is long since I had 
the honour of seeing you, my lord, 
and I hope your lordship 

“* Gammon!’ said Lord Coleraine ; 
‘T used to be known to you as 
George Hanger, or Georgy, as you 
prefer ; but don’t ‘my lord’ me. I 
am ready to entrench myself behind 
the weed with you at the Sol’s Arms, 
any night from eight to twelve, and 
then homewards, to tuck into my 
nest. You may feel surprised to see 
me, Master Jutsham, but I wish 
you to do me a favour.’ 

oo ith great pleasure, my lord, 
if —— 

“ * There you go again. Gammon 
—‘my lord! Pshaw, Master Ben!’ 

** But it is my duty; I must ad- 
dress every nobleman by his title in 
this house, and 

“ *Gammon !’ reiterated Lord 
Coleraine. ‘ Then I shall keep up 
the farce, and dub you ‘ my lord 
duke! I thought you a more cocky 
fellow, Master Benny. I am only 
known to myself as G. H., alias 
George Hanger; so I mean to live, 
and as such I mean to die! I wish 
to borrow some of these fine gold- 
backed books,—for I know they are 
never read in this gingerbread 
mansion ; and I will not keep you 
long without returning them safe 
and sound,—without speck, spot, or 
blemish, outside or inside, halt as big 


as the head of a minnikin pin.’ 
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“© You are requiring me to do thats 
my lord, which I never do, never did, 
and which I never mean to take the 
liberty of doing. I never took a 
single book off these shelves but by 
the order of his majesty.’ 

“ «Gammon, Master Ben Jutsham ! 
you know that I am up to snuff! 
Tell that to the marines, my cock of 
trumps! Iam an old soger, and you 
are an old sailor. Goto! I know 
that you do lend the books whenever 
you please, to whoever you please, 
who wants them; and you only re- 
fuse them to me. I know why and 
wherefore, and I am so much the 
less obliged.’ 

“ * Nay, my lord 

“ ¢ Oh, bother!’ said his lordship. 

“ Nay, my lord,” continued Jut- 
sham; “if you have any request to 
prefer to his majesty, I offer to be 
the bearer of it; and I shall feel 
great pleasure in ——” 

“ Thank you, Benny! that’s 
speaking to the mark like a man!” 

“ What am I to request, my lord 2” 

“'There you go again, said Cole- 
raine,—‘ My lord !’ Hippicacuanea 
—you'll make me sick! Well, I 
leave the negotiation entirely in your 
own hands; manage the affair your 
own way; only procure for me the 
books. Let me think: ask for the 
loan of two folios, four quartos, and 
about from eight to a dozen octavos, 
at the same time, if required, or sepa- 
rate, just as you please; and I pro- 
mise to be careful in returning them. 
You may feel surprised,” said Lord 
Coleraine, “when I tell you that I 
am become a great reader. I read 
like hell! more books by ten to one 
faster than old Professor Barrett, of 
Trinity, in the Emerald Isle ; I mean 
old dirty-face Barrett,—him called 
the chimney-sweep,— him who could 
not tell a living turkey-cock from the 
painted sign of the Spread Eagle, just 
then standing over his own head.” 

“You become a reader, my lord! 
exclaimed Jutsham, “and a great 
reader, too; for certain, miracles will 
never cease !”” 

“Tt is nevertheless true, so help 
me Bob! true as the Gospel. You 
know, Jemmy, my boy, [ am a mira- 
cle! Tama new man at last, snugly 
tiled in, and have enough of the 
wherewithals, and summut to spare, 
to rest my stern quarters on one 
chair, and to squat my trotters on 


” 
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another; to smoke my meerschaum, 
and do as I like, and care not for the 
world, nor even for your lord and 
master; no, not even that (accom- 
panying the boast with a loud snap 
of his fingers). Ihave too long been 
from necessity an idle sort of care- 
for-nobody- like vagabond, living 
upon my threadbare wits; and now 
that I wish to live as a gentleman, 
and not skulk out of the world with 
the blind reputation of a know- 
nothing ignoramus, I am become a 
stay-at-home, orderly codger, and 
stick to my reading like a new one! 
like a pale-faced, moneyless student, 
fagging for a beggarly college prize. 
D—n it, Benny, my trump, if I 
were to give you a catalogue of the 
books I have grubbed through, hard 
and fasting, of late, you would stare 
with wonder. I am no flincher; I 
take them as they come, as the Irish 
beggarwoman did the bobs. A fig 
for the d—d liar who would call me 
nice ; and,”’—counting on his fingers 
—* you shall hear. First, polemics ; 

I found that study staggering mind- 
rakers. ‘Then I took to controversial 
writings ; these proved moonshine. 
I then had a go at history,—mark 
me, d—d lying history; and by 
sticking to it mght and day, tooth 
and nail, got through some of the 
crack works of some of your long- 
winded, everlasting page-makers ; 
and am still greasing my heels, and 
pushing onwards, to make up for 
lost. time ; and you'll not feel a little 
astonished when I tell you, my cock 
of trumps, that Z remember all I 
read! ‘The Scaligers were noted 
book-grubbers, as I know. W hy, 
man! “T beat them ds uily by chalks.” 

“ My surprise, nay, my astonish- 
ment, at this account which he gave 
of himself, knowing the man as | 
did, was great; but when he pro- 
ceeded to question me on the score 
of my faith, I could hold out no 
longer, and my patience as a listener 
was relieved by my bursting into a 
violent fit of laughter, which lasted 
until I felt affected with violent spasms 
in my breast.” 

Nothing daunted, he proceeded, 
and asked, “ P ray, Benny, my hearty, 
let me ask, Are you a believer ?—I 
know yours is a d—d wicked, pro- 
fligate house—or are you one of the 


forts esprits, or what we now term an 
infidel ?” 


Jutsham endeavoured to assume 
the appearance of gravity, but in vain; 
his imagination was tickled by such 
unlooked-for questions from such a 
harum-scarum father confessor, so he 
answered, “ My opinions on such 
awful subjects, my lord, are preserv- 
ed in my own private bosom.” 

“A fig for that!” said his lord- 
ship; “all my eye, and blue moon- 
shine! But [am on the move, and 
I will just ask one question ere I cut 
my stick, and brush. Do you really 
believe the existence of such a vaga- 
bond as an atheist in Old England 
in our enlightened age? You may 
answer, ‘ Plenty of such in France,’ 
and quote old death-visaged Voltaire. 
Voltaire —wheugh! Why, I've 
read him clean through, page by 
page, stops and all; and the writings 
of old Sam Johnson, and all the 
other big wigs on the right side of the 
question; and these have not left him 
a peg to stand upon: they have re- 
duced them, every mother’s son, to 
whistle ;” when, placing his fingers in 
his mouth, he performed a Smith- 
field drover’s shrill whistle. “ Ill 
tell you, all the French priests and 
laity possess no more real belief in 
our holy religion than Mumbo Jum- 
bo, the African martinet, or Jew- 
king, or any other thief. Mark my 
words, my friend Jemmy; all the 
French, man, woman, and child, are 
shocking infidels.” 

“ Your charity, my lord, is not 
much enlarged by your late reading, 
methinks,” said Juisham. 

“ Charity! is it that you mean?” 
echoed Lord Coleraine, accompanied 
by a shrug - another long whistle. 
“C harity! Lask, and that seriously, if 
you ran your head bump against that 
of'a French atheist in the dark, would 
you spare him the loan of a lantern, 
with half an inch of farthing rush- 
light, to keep his feet from “bolting 
headlong into a gulf, as dark and as 
deep as all the way to the an- 
tipodes ?” 

The morning after this colloquy, 
as Jutsham was sitting in the ar- 
mory, on the attic floor of Carlton 
Palace, his usual morning station, his 
majesty came in by a private key 
from the back staircase, and seated 
himself before the fire. Jutsham, on 
perceiving that the king came alone, 
after answering him a few questions, 
respectfully observed,“ Your majesty, 
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we had a visitor here yesterday, who 
has been many years absent— Lord 
Coleraine!” it should be observed, 
that this old ofticer of the household 
was permitted the honour of com- 
municating, when alone with his ma- 
jesty, with easy familiarity. 

“What! George Hanger?” said 
the king. “ And what brought him 
hither ?” demanded his majesty. 

* He came to endeavour to obtain 
the loan of some of your majesty’s 
books out of the library, sire; and ] 
ventured to promise to prefer to your 
majesty his humble request; for he 
has lately become a great reader.” 

“ A great reader ! “George Hanger 
metamorphosed into a reader! And 
do you believe it, Jutsham ?” 

“TI have inquired, your majesty, 
and find that he has lately read in- 
cessantly, night and day, an immense 
number of books; indeed, whole 
series of heavy works,—such as Gib- 
bon, Tillotson’s Sermons, the Phiio- 
sophical Transactions, Universal His- 
tory, and various others, with an 
avidity that astonishes those who 
knew him heretofore.” 

His majesty listened with singular 
attention, and seemed to marvel, and 
observed, “ This seems to me to be 
too preposterous for belief,—entirely 
out of the course of one’s moral spe- 
culation. Man is certainly a strange 


compound,—an ever-changing sort of 





miracle,—by turns a sinner, and then 
a saint,—a reckless spendthrift, and 
then a miser—a rake about the 
purlieus of Covent Garden, and 
next, by chance, becomes an ancho- 
rite. Most men are, at best, an ever- 
lasting anomaly. But to live and to 
behold George Hanger transformed 
into a book-worm, is a phenomenon 
indeed—perfectly unique!” His ma- 
jesty laughed at the thought both 
long and loud. ‘The king at last rose 
from his seat, and began to examine 
some newly imported fire-arms from 
India, still laughing at what he had 
heard of his old dismissed convive ; 
when Jutsham requested his majesty 
to signify his royal commands touch- 
ing the loan of the books. 

“Oh! the books! Ay, certainly! 
Yes, by all means. Yes, certainly, 
poor man, if they will contribute to 
his happiness or comfort in any way ; 
as many as he may require, whenever 
he pleases; only see that they be 
safely returned, Jutsham.” He then 
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exclaimed, “ Poor 
poor Coleraine! 
well with books.” 

Lord Coleraine well merited this 
gracious condescension ; for a ser- 
vant, his groom, fetched and returned 
all the books thus spared from time 
to time with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, carefully wrapped in super- 
fine broad cloth, purchased expressly 
for the occasion; and no book, in 
any one instance, was retained longer 
than for the time prescribed when 
borrowed, except that solitary volume 
which induced the writing of this 
strange colloquy. 

Amongst the pleasantest meetings 
that took place at Carlton House— 
we speak sensually—were those when 
the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
with some other few illustrious 
topers, used to assemble at the 
prince’s table. These would con- 
tinue at the royal board all night, 


George Hanger! 
Pray supply him 


and were considered to be well 
matched, being accounted steady, 


hard, unflinching topers. 

There were occasions, however, 
when the conversations among these 
illustrious guests were well worth 
recording. ‘The prince was an ele- 
gant-minded man, and well informed ; 
in short, one who well sustained 
his part in the conversations that oc- 
curred over his own table. 

When, at least between forty or 
fifty years ago, Gillray, the celebrated 
caricaturist, resided at the little print- 
shop at the lower part of St. James’s 
Street, the prince was a liberal sub- 
scriber to Mrs. Humphreys’s port- 
folio. She for many years was Gill- 
ray’s publisher ; and General Turner 
was frequently seen there selecting 
for his royal highness a coloured im- 
pression of some new publication, 
which the prince observed, “ I send 
for hot from the press.”  Gillray 
coloured these himself. 

About this time, one of the most 
spirited of these etchings appeared ; 
it represented a group containing six 
heads, or three pair of phizzes, and 
was designated “ Doublures.” The 
first was the Hon. Charles James 
Fox, the prince’s prime friend and 
private councillor, represented in a 
spirited portrait of himself; and an- 
other a sort of shadow of the same, 
which by an exaggeration of the 
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features was made a personification 
of the devil, and inscribed as such. 

The second was a magnificent 
etching of a portrait of the Duke of 
Norfolk, with a similar shadow by 
its side, over which was inscribed 
Silenus, with ivy-leaves surrounding 
his forehead. 

The third represented a portrait of 
Sir Francis Burdett, with a profusion 
of hair combed over his forehead ; 
and the shadow was, by a similar 
exaggeration, converted into that 
knowing pickpocket Ji/ch, one of the 
characters introduced in Gay’s Beg- 
gar’s Opera. 

The prince was privately advised 
of this print coming out from the 
hands of Gillray; and General 
‘Turner was commanded by his royal 
highness to obtain a acllankunal 
impression, which Gillray, as usual, 
coloured himself, in his best style ; 
when the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Sheridan, cum muitis aliis, 
were invited to meet a select party to 
dinner at the prince’s table ; where, 
over the claret, the caricature was 
introduced, and the following con- 
versation was the result. 

The royal host looked at the por- 
traits, and then at their living proto- 
types, and observed, “ The carica- 
turist has been gracious to your 
grace on this occasion, my lord duke ; 
he has represented you with marks 
of blood in your phiz. The house of 
Iloward may well have this put into 
a frame, and place before it a plate- 
glass: it really is a masterly por- 
trait, and very like. This Gillray is 
a man of rare, of extraordinary 
genius, but a most daring, audacious 
fellow.” 

The duke next in turn took the 
print, and examined it attentively. 
“Tam of the same opinion as your 
royal highness ; there is much spirit 
in this: indeed, I should call it a 
masterly production, as a sketch. 
The artist, | suppose was under in- 
spiration when he was at work on 
the plate; and to have escaped so 
well in the first model, I may be 
content with the other. I know 
this libeller of old, and his patron 
too, whom I have long ago dis- 
countenanced ; yet the thing is so 
novel in its character, and so clever 
withal, that I envy the hand which 
wrought the work. I do not think 
it justice to denominate such graphic 








efforts by the name of caricature ; 
the style, when reaching this point, 
should be dignified by a higher de- 
signation. ‘There is no hyperbole in 
this; it rather treads upon the heels 
of that great genius Michael Angelo ; 
or if it be hyperbolical, it borders on 
the hyperbole sublime. I was looking 
over a selection of these hagatelles 
lately, and could not avoid remarking 
that the political history of the pre- 
sent age, as set down in these sort of 
hieroglyphics, will afford a high treat 
to posterity. 1 suppose these carica- 
turists must be rich, for their works 
are always multiplying; you see 
them abounding in every city, town, 
and village; nay, there is a barber 
near Arundel who expends more 
money, as [ am informed, in collect- 
ing these political satires than would 
suffice to keep half a dozen families.” 

“You have escaped, indeed, my 
lord duke,” said Sheridan; “ he has 
done you honour in your cups. As 
for myself, if I were represented so 
nobly looking in a state of inebriety, 
I would beg to remain so, and never 
be sober again! You are barely 
done justice to; for you are repre- 
sented as at most a four-bottle man, 
whilst the head of the house of 
Arundel can walk steadily on his 
buttresses under a more mighty 
weight. But my worthy, honoured 
friend Fox, as usual, falls severely 
under the lash of the satirist.” 

“ Yes,” said Fox; “he has ren- 
dered me a most malignant devil; 
and I know not why. If I had that 
malice for which he marks me, I 
should entertain a sore grudge against 
Master Gillray. But I cannot avoid 
thinking that he, on the contrary, 
is the malignant ; for assuredly that 
man must possess a bad heart who 
can abandon himself to fabricating 
the most insulting satires upon his 
fellow-men, and secretly revel in the 
pain which he must know that the 
victims whom he selects must daily 
and hourly feel. But these hireling 
libellers are, and ever were, mis- 
creants, without sentiment or feeling 
for any thing that tends to good. 
We all talk of charity —a virtue on 
every man’s lips, but existing in few 
men’s hearts; for who does not se- 
cretly abet slander, and spread its 
baleful influence wherever he may 
go, provided he can escape detection ? 


This same Gillray has for years 
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sought every possible opportunity to 
level the shafts of his malicious pro- 
pensity at my head; and those of 
whom we might expect better taste 
encourage him in these pursuits, and 
support him by purchasing his works, 
and thereby richly rewarding him, 
secure to him the right of perpe- 
tuating his villany with impunity.” 

“It is too true,” said the prince ; 
“my royal father and myself have 
too long found ample reason for com- 
plaint on this score, for we have long 
been the conspicuous butts set up for 
every literary and graphic libeller to 
level his wit.” 

“ Why,” said Mr. Fox, “ the man 
of whom we are now speaking has 
pilloried me to public infamy over 
and over again, in his caricature 
prints ; and has even represented me 
as an incipient regicide, in the dis- 
gusting and offensive personification 
of a naked, hairy, French sansculotte, 
with a bloody dagger in one hand, 
and a loaded pistol in the other, 
firing at a mark, and that mark a 
wooden model, or mannikin, carved 
to represent the sovereign: yet such 
is the present state of the national 
taste, that it is publicly exposed in 
the windows of all the printshops in 
every part of the kingdom, and open- 
ly seen upon almost every library 
table !” 

Sheridan smiled, and archly ob- 
served, “ But this is part and parcel 
of that boasted palladium, the liberty 
of the press, which, after all, as old 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, our great mo- 
ralist, observed, ‘ These things break 
no bones ; for insolence in peace, in 
happy old England, at least, is bravery 
in war!” 

Mr. Fox, who certainly was, or at 
least appeared to be, a great stickler 
for liberty, was, to use the phrase of 
Captain Morris, as one of the Whig 
convives of Carlton House, sorely gra- 
velled by some of Gillray’s political 
satires, 

But as George Hanger, who was no 
respecter of persons, and gave utter- 
ance to all he thought, observed to 
the Duke of Norfolk, “ I'll tell you 
a bit of my mind, my lord duke; 
those who dwell in houses made of 
glass should throw no stones.” He 
alluded to the toast which this pre- 
mier peer of England gave at a Jaco- 
binieal society, which met at the 
Crown and Anchor ‘Layern to cele- 


Sheridan. —Fox.— Williams, the Caricaturist. 
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brate the French revolution. And, 
further to quote Hanger, he observed, 
* And Charles Fox, rowing in the 
same boat, came in for a due allow- 
ance of old Farmer Georgy’s dis- 
pleasure.” 

King George the Third, as is uni- 
versally known, manifested his royal 
indignation towards these two dan- 
gerous senators, by depriving the 
duke of his high appointment under 
the lord-lieutenancy of Yorkshire ; 
and at the same time, with his own 
honoured hand, erased the name of 
Fox from the proud list of his privy 
councillors. 

It was believed that the Duke of 
Norfolk solicited the friendly offices 
of the heir-apparent, to endeavour to 
soften this severe decree of the sove- 
reign ; but his royal highness politely 
begged to be allowed to decline all 
interference, saying, “ He that had 
the kingly courage to give the fiat, 
has too much regal dignity to revoke 
it.” 

At this period, abc at the closing 
of the last century, Holland, the ce- 
lebrated publisher of political cari- 
catures, resided in Oxford Street, 
nearly opposite New Bond Street ; 
and the Duke of Norfolk had been 
his early very liberal patron and 
munificent supporter, even from the 
period of 1784, whilst he was Earl of 
Surrey, and whilst James Gillray was 
yet a boy. 

At the very juncture of this unto- 
ward event, as it affected these two 
great bulwarks of Whiggism, another 
well-known publisher, Fores of Pic- 
cadilly, employed a Mr. Williams, 
who had been engaged in a confi- 
dentia! capacity in his majesty’s post- 
office under Loud Sandwich, com- 
monly known by the nickname 
Jemmy Twitcher; and this genius 
was an amateur artist, and an able 
caricaturist, and in his day one of the 
best. He immediately sketched off a 
design, which described a meeting of 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Hon. 
Charles James Fox under the gate of 
St. James’s Palace, whose physiogno- 
mies could not be mistaken, they were 
so admirably portrayed. The duke 
was saying, “ Do you know what has 
happened to me? I have just been 
drummed out of my regiment by 
order of the * * * *! What do you 
think of that?” “Tam not at all 
surprised,” retwmed Mr. lox, “ for 
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the same personage has just drawn 
his pen through my name on the list 
of the privy council!” This severe 
caricature was etched, and imme- 
diately circulated amongst all the 
printsellers in town and country ; 
and thousands were sold within a 
week in every part of the British 
empire. 

Williams —not the aforenamed ca- 
ricaturist, but a severe satirist in 
his way (the celebrated Anthony 
Pasquin)—had called upon Holland 
to partake of a rumpsteak and a 
bottle of port. At the very moment 
when these two worthies had re- 


ceived from the publisher a roll of 


twenty-four impressions of the satire 
wet from the press, and they were 
looking at them as they lay open 
upon the counter, Pasquin ob- 
served, with a hearty laugh, “ This 
will make these discomfited parties 
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look rather dlue,” and, in the “ God- 
speed, or as the devil's own luck 
determined for me,” said Holland, 
“who should open my glass shop- 
door but the duke himself. Per- 
ceiving my confusion as I endea- 
voured to roll up the prints, he said, 
‘ Hey, Holland! what have you got 
there? Any thing new?’ and seiz- 
ing, by a sort of civil force, one of the 
wet impressions, he eyed it—and 
then he fixed his eyes upon me, and 
gave me such a look, ye gods! one 
that I can never forget !—and rolling 
it up, and thrusting it into his capa- 
cious pocket, he ejaculated, ‘ So, 
Master Holland! and immediately 
went out from my door. Thus I lost 
in this evil moment my most muni- 
ficent and most early honoured friend 
ituui patron, who never darkened my 
doors again.” 


Cuaprer XI. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES — KING GEORGE IV, 


IN THE 


ARMORY, CARLTON HOUSE — LOKD 


CASTLEREAGH —— MR. JUTSHAM —— MRS. KIMBERLEY — THE OLD CARPENIER. 


We knew Carlton House during 
the short cohabitation of the Princess 
of Wales with her illustrious hus- 
band, and in humanity, as far as our 
humble opinion is concerned, lament, 
and that sincerely, that these royal 
personages ever had the misfortune 
to become man and wife, for Ilymen 
was not auspicious to their union ; 
and we may aver, according to our 
knowledge of the genuine goodness 
of the heart of the Prince of Wales, 
that had he been united to a woman 
entirely worthy of his affections, he 
would have been a tender and de- 
voted husband. ‘The fates who pre- 
side over the nuptial bed ordered it 
otherwise ; and princes and clowns 
must alike submit to decrees against 
which they have no appeal, and over 
which they have no control. 

The Princess of Wales was a self- 
willed, froward woman, without af- 
fection for her husband, ignorant, 
and obstinately proud ; and, in short, 
such a person as no man of good taste 
and feeling could have endured. 

Within a few, very few days after 
their marriage, these high personages 
were assembled at their dinner-table 
in Carlton Ilouse, surrounded by a 
splendid party of ladies and gentle- 
men, their guests, when the princess 
exclaimed, “ I left my mouchoir up- 


stairs ; Prince of Wales, will you lend 
me yours ?” 

Surprised, yea, astonished at such 
a request at such a time and in such 
a place, he desired, in a mild tone, 
one of the attendants to go to Mrs. 
Young, and fetch him one of his new 
white cambric handkerchiefs ; which 
was immediately brought to him, 
nicely folded, upon a silver waiter, 
when he took it as delivered, and so 
sent it to the princess. Her royal 
highness took, or rather snatched, it 
from the silver waiter, and applying 
it to her nose, used it most violently, 
and audibly too, in the sight and 
hearing of the whole company ; when, 
rolling, or rather pressing it closely 
together, she collectedly measured 
the distance between herself and the 
prince, znd with the force of a cata- 
puta sent it up the centre of the 
table at the prince’s head! 

After the death of his majesty 
King George IIL, and she and her 
friends had pronounced her to be 
Queen of England, as is universally 
known, her first royal progress com- 
menced in Pall Mall, with Alderman 
Wood, as lord-chamberlain, in her 
carriage ; and instead of proceeding, 
as any other lady so circumstanced 
would have done, by another way, 
she determined to pass Carlton House, 
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and stop right in front of that build- 
ing, and from her carriage took a 
deliberate survey of every window 
on every floor; and then stepped 
aside, that her companion the alder- 
man might have the like examination. 
Meanwhile the rabble stunned the 
neighbourhood by their boisterous 
shouting and huzzaing. 

The king, in the forenoon of the 
same day, having received private 
information of her intention to make 
her public appearance by this route, 
expressed a desire to see her privately, 
if it could be so contrived, and from 
a station where he could not himself 
be seen; when his confidential ser- 
vant, Mr. Jutsham, said, “I have 
provided such a place for your ma- 
jesty ; and if she should appear, I will 
wait upon your majesty and inform 
you of her arrival.” 

He contrived it immediately, by 
placing within one of the windows 
of the attic story two suits of Indian 
chain-armour, and placed them two 
feet from one of the glazed sashes, 
where, by standing behind, and look- 
ing through the links of the armour, 
which were four deep, any one might 
perceive the entire space in front of 
the palace without the possibility of 
being seen. And when the princess 
appeared, Jutsham gave notice to the 
king, who came from his bedchamber 
up the staircase of the vestibule, and 
proceeded at once into the armory, 
attended by Lord Londonderry ; and 
taking their stations behind the ar- 
mour, they saw all that passed in 
front of Carlton House. 

The king evinced some perturb- 
ation on seeing the princess, and ex- 
pressed what he thought; and ob- 
served, as she moved to one side to 
make way for the alderman to take 
his survey, and on his looking up, 
the king said, “ That is Wood; I 
recognise his physiognomy well ;” 
when, remaining silent for some time, 
and looking attentively at the party, 
he exclaimed, ‘ * Alas, poor woman ! 
—self-degraded creature!” This was 
the last time he ever set his eyes upon 
the Princess Caroline. 


Soon after this commenced that 
outrageous farce of the princess’s 


holding her court at Brandenburg 
Ilouse, to which for many conse- 


cutive weeks a daily procession, or 
more properly a cavalcade, composed 
heterogeneous class of 


of such a 


The Princess of Wales. 
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courtiers as no age or civilised people 
ever by any possibility could have 
mustered together; for, by an in- 
scrutable infatuation, many thousand 
females clubbed their coin together, 
and hired splendid attire, silks and 
muslins, opera-hats, ornamented with 
towering ostrich feathers; parasols, 
fans, and other expensive female 
finery ; and borrowing from the 
coachmakers, livery stable-keepers, 
and every sort and kind of pro- 
viders of hired four-wheeled body- 
carriages, were in immediate requi- 
sition to supply open vehicles, lan- 
daus, and barouches, to transport 
the ladies to Brandenburg House; 
where they were received by the 
Princess Caroline, seated in mock 
state, and had the rare honour and 
felicity to kiss her royal hand. 

These cavaleades commenced and 
proceeded from almost every district ; 
from Greenwich, Deptford, and Black- 
wall; from the borough of Southwark, 


St. George’s Fields, Lambeth, Hack- 
ney, Holloway, Hoxton, Islington, 


and many other places in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the metropolis ; and 
were ordered so that four ladies 
occupied each carriage: and many 
thousands of pounds were wantonly 
lavished upon this mockery daily, to 
the surprise and amusement of all 
people blessed with the faculties of 
sober reason, or endued with common 
sense. 

The last time we witnessed one of 
these superb pageants was on that 
occasion when the Hoxtonian and 
Islingtonian ladies, mounted in their 
barouches, were on their route along 
Piccadilly, bearing their dutiful ad- 
dresses, when his majesty’s foot and 
horse guards were marching across 
the road at the top of Piccadilly, 
from St. James’s Park to Hyde Park, 
which for some time divided the pro- 
cession, that continued for more than 
half'a mile. Hence the rear division 
stood still right before the wall of 
Devonshire Louse, close alongside of 
the foot-way, and when many of the 
curious amongst the rabble crowd 
were prying, first into one carriage and 
then into another, to discover what 
rubicund faces they might perchance 
see and know beneath some of the 
fine ostrich-feathered opera- hats, 
when a journeyman carpenter, with 
a shopmate, having a basket of tools 
suspended from his broad shoulders, 
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espied one of the ladies, who, being 
Sa, fair, and forty, and showy withal, 
stood up to look about her, and cool 
her bosom, when the honest chip, 
who happened to be her husband's 
friend and neighbour at Hoxton, 
accosted her. ‘The lady naturally 
enough wished that he had just then 
been ten miles off, either in advance or 
behind ; she therefore affected, at this 
unlucky juncture of mortified pride 
and affectation, not to notice him. 
Unfortunately for the lady, the troops 
detained her on the spot for another 
minute or two, which to her was an 
eternity; but a lucky stay for the 
carpenter, who, being a wag, dodged 
her eyes, and placed himself so 
adroitly, that she could not avoid 
his familiar stare ; when the lookers- 
on entering into the joke, and the 
brutes enjoying her confusion, were 
determined she should be compelled 
to notice him; and having heard her 
name whispered, the rabble began, 
“ Mrs. Kimberley, Mrs. Kimberley, 
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don’t you hear? There isa genileman, 
a friend of yours! Why don’t you 
answer? For shame, Mrs. Kimber- 
ley —fie for shame !” All the look- 
ers-on joined in the ery 

Poor lady, at last she simpered : 
“J did not exactly sce you, sir, 
through my nasty big fan.” 

The carpenter then spoke plain- 
ly enough, with no stinted lungs: 
“ How d’ye do, my friend, Mrs. Kim- 
berley ? How is your spouse, ma’am ? 
How is your poor old gre anny ? How 
is your sister Biddy, ma’am? And 
how fares my little god-daughter 
Charity ?” 

The confusion of the poor Mrs. 
Kimberley may be more easily felt 
than described: she was almost dis- 
solved with anger and shame. 

A low wit stepped up to the car- 
penter as the carriages began to move 
on, and vociferated, “ I say, old one, 
I am blowed if you have not taken 
the shine out of that load of rubbish 
for the next kalendar month.” 


CuaprTer XII. 


rHE COUNCIL*TABLE—THE PRINCE-REGENT ’s CLEMENCY—MR. MUSS—KING GEORGE IV.'S 
VPRINCELY CONSIDERATION FOR THE WIDOW MUSS. 


One day being at Carlton House, 
by favour we were admitted into the 
state council-chamber, when the table 
had just been prepared for the meet- 
ing of the ministers and privy-coun- 
cillors. At a very long table, covered 
with superfine dark green broad cloth, 
around which chairs were placed for 
the council at one foot distance from 
each other, and at the top a splendid 
gilt one for the prince-regent. We 
could not avoid observing with what 
apparent almost mathematical pre- 
cision every thing was arranged in 
preparation for the important cere- 
mony. The green table-cloth was 
folded, and the fold formed, as it 
were, a clean straight line exactly 
down the centre of the board, nicely 
to a very hairsbreadth. In front, 
exactly equidistant from each chair, 
was placed a quire of fine thick 
foolscap office paper; on the exact 


centre of which was laid a quire of 


post; and on this a new pen was 
placed diagonally, each occupying 
the utmost exactitude of position and 
space. The chairs and every object 
appeared as if set there by the square 
and compasses ; which was remarked 
by a gentlemen present, who observed 


“that a eynic might infer such ex- 
treme order implied little-minded- 
ness. 

“You do not know our master, sir,” 
said Mr. Jutsham; “ his eye would 
at once detect the least deviation, and 
express displeasure. Order is to him 
an indispensable quality, as well in 
little as in greater things ; and where 
there is no ‘ order,’ as he frequently 
observes, all soon becomes confusion. 
‘ A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place, might well have 
been the motto of Carlton House.” 

One observed (for several were for 
a short time admitted), “ I should 
like to be in a corner, in the in- 
visible cap, to see and know what 
will pass.” 

“ Very little, sir,” was the prompt 
answer. “ The prince-regent is will- 
ing to spare himself the fatigue of 
public business, and his councils are 
soon despatched, for they are little 
more than mere matter of form. But 
if you could stand there by and by, 
by that chair,” pointing to the spot, 

‘ when the recorder of London, who 
will attend the prince after the coun- 
cil, with the report of the prisoners 
tried and awaiting the dread sentence 
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of the law, and behold the benevolent 
regent, as I often have seen him, 
pleading one by one for those con- 
demned, and urging upon that great 
law-officer, by the most eloquent ap- 
peal, the necessity for acting upon 
the godlike virtue, mercy, rather 
than judgment, you might marvel.” 

Little do the world know that the 
true fountain of mercy had its source 
in the benevolent heart of this prince ; 
and that he did not delight to punish, 
but, on the contrary, ever sought how 
he might spare. 

No man was more kind or more 
forgiving, as can be proved through- 
out his life, from his youth, even to 
his death ; for even his enemies ad- 
mit that his heart was most benevo- 
lent ; and his Christian charity was 
boundless, as well in forgiving as in 
the giving. No one with fair pre- 
tence ever solicited his munificence 
in vain. 

Whilst a boy, and living under 
the wing of his parents, he was 
loyed by the whole household, and 
almost idolised for his open disposi- 
tion. Ile was the generous advocate 
for every one’s aberrations from a 
right course ; and rarely was known 
to censure. Such a royal youth 
might well be beloved. 

Mr. Muss, the celebrated enamel- 
painter, who was patronised by his 
majesty George I'V., shewed a large 
piece of enamel which he had done, 
and endeavoured to dispose of it to 
the king for the sum of 800 guineas ; 
which was declined, as the king ob- 
served he was then too poor to pur- 
chase it. Some months after the in- 
genious artist died, and his widow 
was left in rather indifferent circum- 
stances ; when the generous sovereign 
sent Sir William Knighton to her, to 
inquire if the piece, which was an 
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extraordinary specimen of the art, 
was yet unsold, and found that his 
widow yet retained it. But Muss 
having worked upon it since in his 
last illness, and much improved it, 
the sum demanded for the work was 
raised to 1300 guineas. 

The king was now moved by a 
superior motive to possess the picture 
even at this augmented price, for this 
appeal was to his benevolence in fa- 
vour of the widow ; he therefore sent 
to Mrs. Muss, purchased the enamel, 
and ordered to be paid to her the 
amount of the sum demanded, 1300 
guineas; namely, 500 guineas more 
than the painter had originally de- 
manded. 

It happened that Mrs. Muss had 
lodged the balance of this sum in 
the hands of Fauntleroy the banker ; 
and as he failed, she had the misfor- 
tune to lose all the money retained 
in his hands. 

Twelve months or more after this 
loss, the king heard of the event at 
his own table, and expressed his anger 
accordingly. “I,” said his majesty, 
“who ought to be the first, by some 
mischance am sure to be the last to 
become acquainted with such disasters. 
I desire that some one may imme- 
diately go to the poor widow lady, 
and ascertain the amount of her mis- 
fortune.” 

Sir William Knighton was deputed 
to make the inquiry, when the king 
was informed that she had sustained 
the loss of upwards of 700/. His 
majesty desired a letter might be 
sent to her, commiserating her case, 
and inclosing a check to the full 
amount. 

We could relate innumerable in- 
stances of cases, equally creditable to 
the generosity and benevolent consi- 
deration of this truly noble prince. 
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TUE SCIENTIFIC ASS-SOCIATES. 


[SPECIAL ACCOUNT, FROM OUR OWN REPORTER. | 


Ovr friends the Americans are ra- 
ther remarkable for exclusive intel- 
ligence respecting any wonders or 
novelties which are discovered ; but 
we think that for once we have gone 
* a-head” of them, as we have been 
able to procure from our “ special ” 
reporter, as the newspapers say, and 
regardless of expense, as the play- 
bills print, some accounts of the 
transactions of the great Glasgow 
meeting of the Scientifics, which we 
opine will be new to our readers. 
Not wishing to delay the publication 
of these vast discoveries for an in- 
stant, we commence at once. 


GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
A Bore. 


Dr. Prosem read a paper upon the 
various qualities of bores. It had 
been supposed, he said, that the dic- 
tum of the late Mr. Canning, that 
the Thames Tunnel was the greatest 
bore of modern times, could be proved 
to demonstration ; but this was a great 
mistake, for, in fact, not to mention 
the Artesian wells, which sometimes 
caused a bore through the earth's 
centre to the antipodes, there were 
many instances of boring which much 
exceeded the Thames Tunnel bore ; 
and as to gas-light and other bores, 
would put their pipes out in a minute. 
“ What,” remarked the learned doc- 
tor, “could be a greater bore than to 
be suddenly interrupted in a ¢éte-a- 
Wie with a very pretty woman? or 
when you thought yourself secure in 
the affections of your fair one, to find 
that she had made up her mind to 
become another's? Was it not a 
great bore, when a gentleman who 
had made all his preparations for de- 
parture, and began to felicitate him- 
self upon being fairly off, was sud- 
denly stopped with an exceedingly 
narrow strip of the queen’s authority 
called a writ, and forced to forego his 
journey ? Sometimes, in a convivial 
party, long-winded speeches were 
made about nothing at all; the plea- 
sant circulation of the glass was pre- 
vented ; and, instead of the ‘ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,’ nothing 
but dulness and lethargy were exhi- 


bited.” He would fearlessly ask, Was 
not this a bore? It was a bore, he 
said, to arrive too late for dinner. 
In former times he had been in di- 
plomatic situations; and he could 
assure those who did him the honour 
to listen to him, that in ministerial 
departments nothing could be ima- 
gined of a more boring character than 
for a government to be outvoted, and 
be forced to give up all the snug 
berths and patronage it possessed to 
another set of individuals. Ministers 
never considered themselves at home 
when they were out. The learned 
doctor, after citing some other in- 
stances of great bores, concluded by 
saying that he was himself a living 
instance of the extent to which bor- 
ing might be carried ; and he believed 
he did not arrogate too much to the 
scientific corps generally, when he 
said that many of them were quite 
as great bores as himself. 


STATISTICS. 


Dr. Gatherrubbish, a foreign pro- 
fessor, read some valuable statistical 
calculations made upon miscellaneous 
subjects. Ie had been frequently 
astonished, he said, when he consi- 
dered the great benefit which science 
might derive from a careful calcula- 
tion of various matters connected with 
everyday life. He was an old Whig, 
and he had therefore naturally turn- 
ed his attention to the hair-dressing 
department, and, in fact, to every 
thing which was at all connected with 
barberous occupations ; thinking that 
it would be a great service for a man 
to know the average number of times 
an individual of eighty years of age 
shaved himself, and the quantity of 
soap consumed in the operation, to- 
gether with the number of times the 
razor was drawn backwards and for- 
wards in the act. The mode of shav- 
ing differed in different individuals. 
Some were very close shavers ; and 
others were greater adepts at cutting 
unpleasant acquaintances than them- 
selves. It was, however, most im- 
portant that the art of shaving should 
be reduced to a nicety, so that a man 
could cut his beard with the same 
facility as he could cut his stick. It 
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was also of consequence that an ac- 
curate calculation should be made of 
the number of shaving-brushes, and 
the number of half-pounds of soap, 
used in the course of the year by re- 
spectable shavers; for he had ob- 
served that some of them were very 
badly off for soap. ‘There was also a 
great variation in the price of labour. 
Some barbers undertook to shave 
well for three-halfpence ; others 
charged a much higher sum. This 
was probably the effect of free com- 
petition ; and he must say that the 
government deserved well of the 
country for not encouraging any 
monopoly. At the same time there 
was a looseness in the details of the 
profession which he should like to 
see corrected. An accurate register 
ought to be kept of the number of 
individuals who shaved themselves ; 
and of those who shaved daily, every 
other day, and once a-week only. 
He could hardly contemplate the 
immense benefits which science would 
reap if such matters as these were 
properly attended to. It might also 
be well to inquire into the reason 
why women had no beards, for he 
had never heard any thing in the 
shape of an explanation, except that 
it had been wisely ordained that they 
should have none, because it would 
be impossible that they could be 
shaved, for their tongues being al- 
ways in motion, their chins would 
never be sufficiently still to allow of 
the operation. 

Again, it was important to know 
the number of hairs generally found 
on the head of a person in good health 
at a given time of life; and whether 
the number differed much in indivi- 
duals; and if a person who had a 
thick head was likely to have more 
or less hair than one whose head was 
not quite so thick. Many were great 
adepts at bearding who knew nothing 
of the beard. But it was high time 
to establish some settled principle ; 
for, however paradoxical it might ap- 
pear, persons who practised shaving 
constantly nevertheless set their 
faces against it almost daily, and 
often spoke of barbers as men who 
practised barefaced impositions. 

The doctor next read to the assem- 
bly some valuable calculations which 
he had made as to the number of 
mutton-piemen, dealers in het-po- 
tatoes, chimney-sweepers, dustmen, 
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and pig-drivers, in and about the 
metropolis. During the years 1827 
and 1829, the number of chimney- 
sweepers was very much on the in- 
crease; but there was a sensible 
diminution from 1837 to 1840, in 
consequence of the humane exertions 
of the friends of the climbing-boys, 
the consequence of which was that 
many thousand boys who used to 
gain a livelihood by sweeping chim- 
neys got the sack, and the nasty, 
dirty creatures were compelled to 
turn their attention to other pur- 
suits. It appeared, from a very care- 
ful calculation recently compiled, that 
two-thirds of these boys had turned 
to picking pockets. With respect to 
the mutton-piemen, during the last 
year but one, great distress had pre- 
vailed among them, as they had been 
compelled almost to abandon their 
trade in consequence of the uncom- 
mon scarcity of dogs. ‘The same re- 
mark as to diminished trade did not 
at all apply to the hot-potato dealers, 
who had increased in almost an incre- 
dible proportion, in consequence of 
the increased demand caused during 
the session of parliament by the vast 
influx of hungry Lrishmen, who came 
to England under pretence of getting 
their bread, but who, in fact, con- 
sumed little else but potatoes. The 
pig-drivers had also flourished to an 
unusual extent during the conti- 
nuance of the present ministry in 
office.—a circumstance which was 
attributed to the fact, that the cus- 
tom of going the whole hog was be- 
coming a matter of course with them. 
On the other hand, a great falling off 
was anticipated in the following year, 
because it was supposed that the atro- 
cities of the Jews at Damascus would 
lead to a still further prejudice against 
any thing connected with pigs. 

The next statistical details em- 
braced some exceedingly strange par- 
ticulars respecting the number of 
fines levied by the different Irish 
police magistrates upon Teetotallers 
found rolling drunk in the streets, 
who wore a temperance medal ; con- 
sidered to be indicative of the fact, 
that their meddling with temperance 
was very much against the grain. 
These details comprised some moral 
reflections upon the advantages and 
comforts arising from a liberal pro- 
vision of water for the poor, espe- 
cially during the winter months. It 
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was considered that any poor, infirm 
couple, who ventured upon such an 
infamous beverage as hot gin-and- 
water before going to bed on a cold 
night, did serious injury to their 
constitutions, because, as they pro- 
bably lived upon the weakest food 
during the day, it was most unwise 
to give themselves the trouble of 
taking any thing which might form 
a contrast to it at night. It was 
found that the rich practised tem- 
perance to a very great extent, 
because they drank wine ; and it was 
well known that neither port nor 
sherry contained any brandy, or any 
thing of an alcoholic character. It 
had been w ickedly said that St. Ma- 
thew, the Irish temperance : advocate, 
was only fit for St. Luke's; but the 
most experienced calculators had 
found that there were various things 
to be considered in reference to the 
alleged hundreds of thousands in- 
dividuals who were said to have 
taken the pledge. A comparison had, 
therefore, been made between the 
number of pawnbrokers who took 
pledges in Dublin, and those of the 
‘Teetotallers who took Father Ma- 
thew’s pledge. ‘The pawnbrokers’ 
pledges were found to predominate. 
Jt came out, incidentally, that many 
of the Irish refrained from gin be- 
cause they had not money to pur- 
chase it. This was a fact (the learned 
doctor said) which ought to be men- 
tioned. 

The next paper read consisted of 
some tables respecting the penny 
postage; and they shewed the ad- 
vantages which had arisen from it 
in a social point of view, by causing 
more people to write, and thus aid- 
ing the spread of education. Nu- 
merous cases had come to the know- 
ledge of the Post Oftice of individuals 
writing letters who could not read. 
In some districts, people spent all 
their money in writing-paper. Edu- 
cation had been most essentially pro- 
moted, because letters arrived every 
day filled with cork-screws, leeches, 
pills, and quack doctors’ advertise- 
ments. Only a few days before these 
important statistics were prepared, a 
viper had been sent through the 
penny post-office. It was true that 
it had caused much alarm to the 
person to whom it had been sent, 
and had actually bitten a child who 
took hold of it; but the child was 
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two years old, and ought to have 
known better. Those little draw- 
backs to the working of the system 
only proved its advantages in a more 
striking light. It was incontestable 
that more rubbish had been sent 
through the post-ofiice, than had 
ever been transmitted before. It 
was found, too, that love-letters had 
been much increased; and as the 
latter had generally been written by 
ladies, it shewed that the new system 
had a great influence on females as 
well as upon the mails. Upon the 
whole, considering that the post-office 
was now made the vehicle for the 
transmission of commodities of all 
sorts, and that the poor could not 
fail to be encouraged in learning 
reading and writing, from the facility 
offered by the penny-post for the 
transmission of tailors’ samples and 
indecent envelopes, it was thought 
that learned men would soon be mul- 
tiplied three-fold; and that in time 
no one would be green, because all 
the world would be so well read. 

Among other advantages derived 
from the compilation of these statis- 
tics, it was shewn that various useful 
facts connected with domestic econo- 
my could be ascertained to a nicety. 
For instance, in some families, the 
practice was regularly adopted of 
finding out the exact number of 
spoonsful of sugar in a pound, thus 
portioning out the old women and 
female servants to the best advantage. 
Many old women now could tell to 
a drop the quantity of tea they drank 
per month, and the washerwomen 
began to have a practical knowledge 
of the number of rubs which must 
be given to a set of shirts in order to 
consume half a pound of soap. <A 
curious fact, however, had been 
noticed, which was, that none of these 
women could calculate so well the 
number of glasses of gin required in 
washing half-a-dozen pair of dirty 
stockings. 

Mr. Professor Oldtommy said it 
would be very desirable that there 
should be an investigation into the 
causes of this singular phenomenon. 

Dr. Gatherrubbish perfectly agreed 
with the learned professor. ‘The doc- 
tor went on to state the result of 
some inquiries into the number of 
dogs’-meat-men in the metropolis ; 
distinguishing those who sold cats’- 
meat only, and those who also kept 
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tripe, pigs’-feet, and cow-heels. It 
had been ascertained that since the 
suppression of what is termed the 
dog-cart nuisance, the dogs formerly 
employed in drawing trucks had be- 
come much more happy and con- 
tented ; the result of which was, that 
their health had improved, and their 
minds being at ease, they consume 
much more food than formerly. It 
was a singular circumstance, but one 
of which there was no doubt, that 
some dogs thrived better upon lights 
than upon horse-flesh. Professor 
Cruelman had made some experi- 
ments, which entitled him to the 
best thanks of the whole human 
race, in connexion with this subject. 
The professor took a number of dogs, 
some of which he fed with lights, 
and others with horse-fiesh. A 
quarter of an hour after the meal, 
he made incisions in the throats of 
the animals, in order to ascertain the 
progress of digestion, and in another 
half-hour he made a still deeper in- 
cision ; and, with a view to shew the 
exact degree of nourishment imparted 
by the different classes of nourish- 
ment, he cut off one of the fore-paws 
of each dog, which enabled him to 
tind the relative strength of the ani- 
mals. The experiment was highly 
satisfactory to all parties, and it 
proved most indubitably that the 
nourishment derived from horse-flesh 
was two to one as compared with 
liver. Dogs fed upon liver, too, were 
found to possess much less activity 
and intelligence. 

The next paper consisted of a very 
interesting comparative statement of 
the number of glasses of “ hot with 
sugar” and “ cold without,” drunk 
in Oxford and Cambridge during the 
month of December last, distinguish- 
ing the gin, rum, and brandy. It 
was found that the quantity of drink 
consumed there and throughout 
England generally, was considerably 
greater in the hot months than in 
the cold ones. 

Professor Blowmynose said he had 
travelled into a great many countries, 
and he had noticed the existence of 
the same phenomenon. Ilow it was 
to be accounted for he could not 
say. 

Dr. Gatherrubbish thanked the 
learned professor for the remark, and 
proceeded to give to the meeting the 
results of some calculations as to 
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the number of individuals who wore 
spectacles during the year 1839 in 
the United Kingdom. In Ireland the 
number was much less than in Eng- 
land; and it had been found that 
some of the Irish were in the habit 
of taking a peculiar mixture, to which 
the name of whisky had been given. 
This made them see double, and there- 
fore spectacles were rendered very 
unnecessary. 

Dr. O’Gammon said he had found 
that there were some individuals of 
rather equivocal character who never 
had any money; and, somehow or 
other, these persons were the best 
opticians. 

Dr. Gatherrubbish, in reply, said 
it was perfectly true ; and the reason 
that they knew so much was, that 
they made such use of their eyes, 
that they were always wide awake ; 
and as to the science of optics, they 
were accustomed to it early from the 
habit of going upon ¢ick generally. 
[These remarks upon optics created 
such a sensation, that many of those 
present “took a sight” at the pro- 
fessor while he was proceeding with 
his address. ] 

It appeared from a general sum- 
mary of these statistical inquiries, 
that in England there were more 
poor than rich, more drunkards than 
‘Teetotalers, and more men who loved 
themselves than their neighbours ; 
that in parliament there was more 
talking than doing ; that in domestic 
quarrels neither the husband nor the 
wife was ever in the wrong; that all 
politicians affected purity of motive ; 
that patriotism meant look out for 
yourself; and that Whig ministers 
were very fond of office. It also ap- 
peared that the establishment of 
railways had led to the diminished 
use of horses for public conveyances. 
Another curious fact to be deduced 
from these calculations was, that the 
increased number of beer-houses had 
not led to any further consumption 
of malt and hops. 


Mechanics. 


Lieutenant Hardup read an account 
of an ingenious mode of raising the 
wind by means of puffing. ‘These 
puffs were not violent ones ; but, on 
the contrary, were applied in a very 
gentle and scientific mode; and by 
means of an exceedingly simple picce 
of machinery, were sometimes found 
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capable of raising the wind to a very 
great extent. A member remarked 
that he supposed the mechanism used 
was similar to that employed by in- 
dividuals who wanted to get “ the 
steam up.” Lieutenant Hardup said 
this was exactly the case. He added, 
that some care was requisite in raising 
the wind by such means, as if parties 
got into the wrong box, the machinery 
would not act. 

Professor Mystifier then rose, and 
after the sensation caused by his ap- 
pearance was a little abated, said he 
would now give his promised ex- 
planation of a few theorems con- 
nected with mechanical science. He 
remarked that he would elucidate 
the discoveries which he had made 
in so clear a manner as to be under- 
stood by the meanest capacity. Me- 
chanics, he said, were founded upon 
that well-understood law of gravity 
which connected the Copernican sys- 
tem of botany with the invariable 
impetus given to the piston by means 
of domestic economy. Ifa lever were 
fixed in the Thames during the 
season for partridge - shooting, the 
result would be, that the mechanical 
action of the water would impede the 
centrifugal force of the capillary 
glands to be found in all well-seasoned 
wood. So that a steam-engine of forty- 
horse power could hardly counteract 
the combined force of a single-acting 
spinning-jenny. When a cylinder 
was so fixed as to present an entirely 
flat surface, the interstices of the 
safety-valve would expand with the 
refrigerating rays of the sun, and the 
caloric properties of the matter so 
introduced would, of course, harden 
the cogs of the wheels. Thus it would 


be easily perceived that the plane of 


the cylinder would be diametrically 
at right angles with the air-pump ; 
which, not having power to evapo- 
rate, must necessarily create a vacuum. 
If this vacuum were examined with 
a microscope, it would be found to be 
filled with a stratum of globules, 
which caused the mist. This was the 
reason why pneumonic pumps would 
not act in the winter time. He, how- 
ever, had discovered a simple remedy 
for restoring the action of the gas- 
ometer. The gasometer must not be 
pushed too forward during the mo- 
tion of a stationary locomotive; for 
if so, the hinges of the self-acting 
apparatus, whether worked by steam 
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or horse-power, would assuredly in- 
fringe themselves on the points of 
the rails, and there would be a danger 
of too strong a rotatory power in the 
boiler. He had discovered that this 
was the reason why steam- boilers 
burst. If anti-corrosive paint were 
used in forming the uprights of the 
beams of patent axletrees, the horses 
would be greatly relieved ; for it was 
a well-known principle of mechanics, 
that no complete action could be 
given to turning-lathes, unless the 
height of each section of the hydrau- 
lical pumps exactly corresponded with 
the level of the sea. PA diagram 
was here exhibited, by which it ap- 
peared that centrifugal force could 
only be imparted to fire-engines with 
the Archimedean screw, made upon 
the principle which Bolton and Watt 
applied to the diving-bell.] 

The professor proceeded to ex- 
plain the principle of a very simple 
apparatus which he had invented for 
catching shrimps. <A long bar of 
iron, or some other mineral, was 
placed longitudinally across the base 
of a wheelbarrow. A little hole was 
left at the top for the purpose of ad- 
mitting air. By means of a curved 
stick, which should be as level as 
possible, a leaden weight could be 
made to act as a fulcrum; and 
when once set in motion by the ac- 
tion of the waves, the bar would act 
so that you could stir up the gravel 
with it like a long pole. Shrimps, 
being gregarious, always went in great 
numbers; and a plate of iron being 
fixed at the bottom, it was so con- 
trived, that when they entered their 
weight should ring a bell. When 
the fishermen heard the ring, the 
machine could be drawn up. _ It 
might be mentioned, that with a 
small extra expense a fire could be 
placed under the machine, the great 
advantage of which would be, that 
there could be always a reservoir of 
hot water, and the shrimps would be 
drawn up ready boiled. The pro- 
fessor remarked, that the simplicity 
and cheapness of this machine would 
no doubt bring it into general adop- 
tion. It had been tried first only 
for shrimps; but, in fact, it would 
be just as useful for large fish, such 
as cod-fish or salmon; and, as the 
professor remarked, was admirably 
adapted to attract flat-fish. 

Our report proceeds to detail va- 
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rious other new inventions and sci- 
entific discoveries, classed under the 
different sections; but as we find 
that we are intruding on the limited 
space at disposal in our present num- 
ber, we shall only give a few of the 
articles on miscellaneous subjects, 
without regard to order. 

The Baron Von Short-of-Tip com- 
municated a paper on the best means 
of growing rich. In a country like 
this, he said, it was important that 
the science of political economy should 
be well understood. Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations did not inculcate 
such useful means of fructifying our 
resources as would be at the disposal 
of a company which he (the baron) 
was about to form. He would read 
the prospectus, which would give the 
Association a better means of judging 
of the objects which the Company 
had in view. 


NATIONAL FLEECE COMPANY. 
Capital Three Hundred Millions. In 
shares of 7s. Gd. each. 
DIRECTORS. 

Lord Doodlem, 

The Earl of Tryiton, 

James Sharper, Esq. 

William Doitbrown, Esq. 

Alfred Gammon, Esq. 

Thomas Wholehog, Esq. 
Secretary—Jobn Swindleham, Esq. 


The Directors, in announcing the 
formation of this long-expected Company, 
beg to say that they have fixed the price 
of shares at a low figure, in order that 
men of all classes may participate in its 
benefits ; and they recommend an early 
purchase, because the advantages of the 
Company are so manifest, that there is no 
doubt that the shares will be appropriated 
with the most ruthless avidity. 

Itis well known that in classical times 
there was an expedition after the Golden 
Fleece ; but, although this might have 
been fabulous, the Directors are ready 
to prove that this Company will carry on 
the fleecing department to a very great 
extent. In fact, the object is to be at- 
tained by a general system of wool. 
gathering, for which the parties con- 
nected with the Company exhibit extra- 
ordinary facility. It is well known that 
there are vast tracts of land in Australia 
and elsewhere where sheep are to be 
found wild, and, in fact, they are propa- 
gated in such numbers, that they are 
more plentiful than vermin in some 
countries. It is proposed, therefore, to 
have an establishment there for the pur- 
pose of catching these sheep, and the 
fleecing will go on to such an extent, 
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that there will be enough cloth to supply 
the whole world. When the Company 
is established, therefore, it will create a 
complete revolution among the cloth, 
and all connected with the Company 
may be caught napping continually. It 
may be well to add, that such care will be 
taken that there will never be any lost 
sheep, whatever be their shape or colour, 
and whether black-legs or not. A Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Shareholders will 
be held immediately ; and they may be 
assured, that as soon as plenty of money 
can be collected, the wool business will 
begin, and the shearing off will take 
place. 
Temporary Office, Mutton Hill. 


Mr. Burnhisfingers detailed to the 
meeting a new plan for making can- 
dles without grease. When it was 
known, he said, there would no 
doubt be a general flare-up. 

Professor Lightfoot said he could 
not conceive how such a thing could 
be done; and the projector, unless 
absolutely infatuated, would find 
that the idea of making candles in 
this way would infallibly end in 
smoke. 

Mr. Burnhisfingers assured the 
meeting, that it was just as easy to 
make candles without fat as it was to 
make beer without malt and hops; 
and it was well known that such ar- 
ticles were now never used for beer. 

A gentleman from the poor-law 
commissioners’ office read a paper 
which he had compiled from the re- 
cords of that office, in order to prove 
that the poor now enjoyed much 
better health than the rich, because 
they abstained from animal food, and 
indeed partook of no food but in 
very small quantities. In one of the 
unions (so called because the men 
were separated from their wives), the 
advantages of living moderately were 
found to be so great, that the diet 
was daily diminished ; and had it not 
been that a few of the persons upon 
whom the experiments had been 
tried had died, they would have been 
able to afford to the meeting a living 
proof of the efficacy ofthe system. A 
great deal had been said about the 
advantages of tee-totalism; but, in 
fact, total abstinence from eating had 
been found to be much more beneficial 
than total abstinence from drinking. 
Out of fourteen paupers who took a 
great deal of gin, four had died when 
they had nothing but water to drink ; 
while, on the other hand, hundreds 
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of paupers were kept continually 
with very little food. Indeed, one 
fact shewed that low living was good ; 
for even when paupers had died, 
they had made no complaint. 

‘The next paper submitted to the 
meeting related to a very interesting 
discovery in regard to the best means 
of classifying the scattered remains 
of individuals who suffered from rail- 
way accidents. These accidents, it 
stated, had become so frequent of late, 
that people had got used to the un- 
pleasant sensation of being jammed 
to pieces; but some inconvenience 
was occasionally caused from the 
hurry with which the fragments were 
collected, as individuals on reaching 
home sometimes found that they had 
got a wrong leg or arm in exchange 
for their own. In those instances, 
indeed, the inconvenience was not to 
any serious extent; but where the 
wrong head got placed on a passen- 
ger, it sometimes led to mistakes 
which it was as well to remedy. In 
a recent case, a man with but a very 
few brains got the head of another 
whose brains were in superabun- 
dance; and he had found, that when- 
ever there was a change of weather, 
he had an intolerable headach. This 
headach, it was supposed, was caused 
by the pressure upon the brain by 
the unwonted increase. Considerable 
relief, however, was caused by taking 
some pills recently invented by Mr. 
Killemquick, of Kilniore, in [reland. 

One of the associates here re- 
marked, that he should not have 
supposed that any one with brains in 
his head would venture on a rail- 
road (Order ! order !) after the many 
accidents which had recently oc- 
curred. It appeared from the fur- 
ther extracts read from the paper, 
that the plan proposed was exceed- 
ingly well calculated to give con- 
fidence and comfort to the public. 
It suggested that a great many ad- 
ditional stations should be placed on 
all the lines of railway, so that the 
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limbs and fragments of passengers 
could be collected and classified with- 
out delay. By this means fractured 
limbs could be set in the most com- 
fortable manner possible ; and it was 
proposed, that whenever the travellers 
were scattered together en masse, the 
residue should be taken to a new 
station, to be called the adhesive sta- 
tion (under the express patronage of 
the government), so that they might 
be stuck together without a moment's 
delay. 

A gentleman in the body of the 
assembly remarked, that when this 
process was in full operation, and 
there was plenty of smashing, the 
sticking of people’s remains together 
would form a sort of grand junction. 
Another gentleman said, that some 
people were afraid of railway di- 
rectors, because they always managed 
to get their customers “ into a line.” 

‘This paper excited some attention in 
the assembly ; and, on the motion of 
the president, all the facts relating 
to the scattering and dislocation of 
limbs were ordered to be referred to 
Lord Melbourne, because his cabinet 
had afforded the most striking proof 
of its intimate knowledge of the art 
of sticking to places, so that there 
could be no better means of making 
the limbs adhere. ‘That cabinet had 
shewn to the world the art of hang- 
ing together, in spite of every thing. 

The last paper to which our re- 
port refers is connected with litera- 
ture. It consisted of an essay upon 
the best means of assisting the cause 
of the legitimate drama, by means of 
original plays translated from the 
French. According to this paper, it 
was quite a mistake to suppose that 
either genuine comedy or tragedy 
could be effective on the stage with- 
out the introduction of wild beasts 
and horses. Indeed, there were cases 
on record to shew, that where the 
most pathetic passages would not 
draw, horses would. 
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A Newspaper Editor’s Reminiscences. 


A NEWSPAPER EDITOR'S REMINISCENCES, 
Cuap. IV. 


HE POETICAL MAGAZINE—TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX— EARLY HISTORY OF SHELLEY 
—— VISIONS OF DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 


le I had been writing the history of 


my life, instead of throwing together 
a record of events as they arose to 
memory, I should have paid some 
regard to order : what I am about to 
relate would then have formed the 
subject of my first chapter; but as I 
have not pretended to any regular 
chronological arrangement, the reader 
will not require from me an excuse 
for this method of retrograding. 
Thirty-two years ago, and when | 
was only sixteen years of age, I had 
been placed by my father in the 
concern of Mr. Ackermann, in the 
Strand, with an understanding that I 
should eventually become a partner. 
This was, perhaps, the happiest 
period of my life; for Mr. Acker- 

man, although a man of much ec- 
centricity of character, was full of the 
milk of human kindness, and could 
appreciate the zeal of his assistants. 
My office, although I was then so 
young, was that of corresponding 
clerk ; and by degrees I obtained the 
confidence of my master, by whom, 
probably on account of his friend- 
ship for my father, I was treated as 
ason. Mr. Ackermann was at that 
time publishing a work called the 
Poetical Magazine, to which Mr. 
Coombe, the author of Dr. Syntaz, 
was a contributor. Notwithstand- 
ing the extensive connexions of the 
publisher, and the sums which he 
expended to obtain publicity for this 
magazine, it was a decided failure,— 
the number of copies circulated never 
having exceeded seven or eight hun- 
dred monthly ; and if it had not 
been for the communications of Mr. 
Coombe, it certainly would not have 
reached three hundred. Mr. Acker- 
mann did not, indeed, adopt the only 
plan which would have given a good 
name to his magazine in the first in- 
stance. Instead of obtaining by li- 


beral payment the contributions of 


poets who had already acquired cele- 
brity, he trusted chiefly to gratuitous 
communications, most of which were 
interesting when in print only to 
their authors. The number of poet- 
ical effusions offered gratuitously to 


the periodical press is really enor- 
mous. In the course of fifteen or 
sixteen years, whilst I was editor or 
sub-editor ofa London journal, I re- 
ceived as many as would, if printed, 
have made at least twenty volumes ; 
but if the wheat had been separated 
from the chaff, there would hardly 
have been enough good poetry to fill 
a duodecimo volume. There 'i is, per- 
haps, nothing more mortifying to 
the editor of a periodical paper than 
the rejection of voluntary poetical 
effusions; yet he has no alternative 
between giving offence to his contri- 
butors or offending the good taste of 
his readers. Newspaper editors in 
the present day are much less exposed 
to this annoyance than they used to 
be; for since they have come to a 
sort of understanding to reject poetry, 
good or bad, they are less pestered 
with poetical communications, or, 
rather, [ should say, with communi- 

cations intended to be poetical. My 
editorial career was not so felicitous. 
I had the misfortune, for two years, 
of being editor and co-proprietor ofa 
daily journal, one ofthe shareholders 
in which was a poetical schoolmaster. 
This gentleman, who was otherwise a 
sensible as well as amiable person, 
had the misfortune to be afflicted 
with a rhyming mania. He had 
published three volumes of poetry, 
not one of which had returned a 
twentieth part of the sum expended 
in printing and publishing it; but 
being resolved that his effusions 
should at least be known, he was in- 
duced to embark 5000 guineas — the 
produce of many years of industry in 
his profession, in the purchase of a 
share of the newspaper of which I 
became editor about a year after his 
having joined My predecessor, 
who was more accommodating than I 
was, had given insertion to ‘at least 
forty communications from this 
schoolmaster in the course of the 
year. I would not insert one, and 
the consequence of my refusal was a 
feeling of dissatisfaction on the part 
of my brother shareholder, which 
was to me a great source of subse- 








quent annoyance. ‘This gentleman, 
fully convinced in his own mind that 
my refusal to insert his contributions 
was at the same time a proof of my 
want of taste and an injury to the 
property, became a willing instru- 
ment in the hands of the person by 
whose intrigues I was compelled to 
resign my office as editor ; and after 
my resignation, he successively aided 
in driving out five other editors, 
hoping at each change to obtain a 
more complaisant manager. ‘These 
frequent changes were attended with 
so much injury to the paper, that by 
the time the last had been efiected, 
the value of the shares had fallen 
from 5000 to 250 guineas. The 
schoolmaster, however, went on hop- 
ing; he cared nothing for the depre- 
ciation of his property; he sought 
only the gratification of seeing him- 
self in print; and when his hopes 
were at an end, his mind became 
affected, he neglected the pursuits by 
which he had once obtained an ho- 
nourable subsistence, and died in 
poverty. 

Mr. Ackermann had many contri- 
butors like my schoolmaster, and 
well would it have been for his pe- 
riodical if he had laid them aside. 
He soon found that his most ex- 
pensive contributors were those to 
whom he paid nothing. Mr. Coombe, 
although at that time a prisoner for 
debt in the King’s Bench Prison, was 
liberally paid. He furnished an ar- 
ticle weekly, and always wrote up to 
the drawing which was sent to him, 
instead of calling upon the artist to 
illustrate his poem. 
Dr. Syntax” contained some very cle- 
ver sketches by an eminent carica- 
turist. It was my duty to carry to 
Mr. Coombe, weekly, the sketch in- 
tended for the succeeding number, 
and in two or three days I returned 
for Mr. Coombe’s manuscript. This 
was a strange way of writing a poem ; 
but in Mr. Coombe’s hands it was a 
very successful one. After a short 
existence, the Poetical Magazine was 
given up as a hopeless enterprise. 
Mr. Ackerman had lost by it two or 
three hundred pounds, perhaps, and 
regarded his loss as irrecoverable. 
He was mistaken. A friend who 
was aware of the effect which the 
“ Tour of Dr. Syntax” had produced 


in its detached form, advised Mr. 
Ackermann, when the magazine had 
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dropped, to republish it in a volume. 
He did so, and realised a very large 
sum. I never knew how much ; but 
it was probably at least fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand pounds. 

My first appearance in print was 
in the Poetical Magazine. It was 
the means of my ‘introduction to 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. I do not re- 
collect what my poetry was about; 
but I am quite sure that it was of 
the class to which I have alluded, 
and which is unprofitable to pub- 
lishers. Shelley, however, then, like 
myself, a mere boy, thought well of 
it as a beginning. Our acquaintance 
began thus. At the house of a Ger- 
man musician | had frequently met a 
young musician named Graham, who 
was at that time a pupil of the cele- 
brated Woelfil. Mr. Graham, who 
was the son of a person in the army, 


had, when very young, displayed 
great musical talent, and had by 


chance attracted the notice of the fa- 
ther of Bysshe Shelley. Mr. Timothy 
Shelley undertook to provide for the 
education of Graham, and took him 
into his house, where he was treated 
as a member of the family. A warm 
friendship was formed between Bysshe 
and Graham; they were, in fact, 
like brothers. On one occasion when 
I was at the house of the musician 
to whom I have alluded, he shewed 
my effusion in the Poetical Magazine 
to Graham. He liked it, and ob- 
served, that he must make me ac- 
quainted with his friend Shelley on 
his first visit to London. Shelley 
was then at Oxford. A few days 
afterwards he arrived in London, and 
took up his quarters at the lodgings 
of Graham, in Rathbone Place. | 
was invited, on the day after his arri- 
val, to spend the evening with them. 

As far as birth was concerned, | 
was fully the equal of Shelley ; but 
our positions in society at that time 
were very different. His family was 
wealthy, and he was completing his 
education at the university. Mis- 
fortune had pressed heavily upon my 
family. My father, who was the re- 
presentative of a line of ancestry of 
which he had reason to be proud, 
was an emigrant, and, like many 
other sufferers by the French Revo- 
lution, had been compelled to resort 
to labour for subsistence. Soon after 
his arrival in England, he had mar- 
ried into a family of illustrious name, 
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—for his wife was a direct descend- 
ant of Shakspeare, but poorer still 
than himself. My parents, even be- 
fore fortune had so far smiled upon 
their efforts as to place them far be- 
yond the reach of want, had resolved 
that I should one day be a gentle- 
man ; but they had never been able 
to spare sufficient from their income 
to give to me what in England is 
called the education of a gentleman. 
Shelley was at the university; I was 
a humble clerk in a trading establish- 
ment. My pride told me that we 
should not meet upon equal terms ; 
| fancied the assumption of superior- 
ity in my new acquaintance, and was 
mortified at the fancy. But this was 
not all. Shelley had been frequently 
described to me by his admiring 
friend Graham as a very superior be- 
ing—as a poet, as a philosopher. 
Shelley, I knew, had already pub- 
lished several effusions which had 
attracted considerable notice; I was 
the poor parent of one solitary pro- 
duction, and that a string of wretched 
verses in an ephemeral publication. 
My pride dreaded humiliation ; and 
such was the effect of the contrast 
which I had made in my own mind 
between Shelley and myself, that 
when Graham, who received me at the 
door of the house in which he lodged, 
opened the door of the room on the 
first floor, where Shelley was waiting 
for me, my legs trembled with nerv- 
ous agitation. But short indeed was 
the suffering inflicted upon me by 
the terrors of my imagination, and 
the absurd pride with which I had 
in vain endeavoured to arm myself. 
The impressive eye of the young 
poet beamed upon me in all the 
radiance imparted by his benevolent 
heart ; he grasped my hand with the 
fervour of old acquaintance, and in a 
second we were friends. 

L have no ¢echnicu memoria to as- 
sist me im a description of our first 
interview. 1 remember, however, 
that we passed three hours in free 
and unrestrained conversation. Shel- 
ley discoursed much of literature, 
and urged me to persevere in my 
poetical wanderings. He was older, 
he said, than I was, and had a right 
to advise. Ile had suffered much, 
very much, in mind, for people did 
not understand his character; and of 
all who understood him the least, 
the most prominent was his own 
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father. “ But,” added he, “ my lite- 
rary pursuits have been a solace to 
me in the deepest of my afilictions, 
and I would not exchange one of my 
day-dreams for an age of worldly in- 
tercourse.” We talked long of these 
day-dreams, for I also was a great 
day-dreamer. When the business of 
the day was over, 1 was in the habit 
of walking in one of the parks, when 
my imaginative faculties, left to roam 
at will, would make me now an actor, 
now a general, now a sovereign ruler. 
In these solitary walks my brain 
would invent scenes and dialogues. 
At one time I was before an au- 
dience, and heard the cheering ap- 
plause of an admiring multitude ; at 
another I was at the head of ardent 
troops, pursuing the enemy, gaining 
victories, and covered with the lau- 
rels of success, kneeling before my 
sovereign to receive the honour of 
knighthood ; then I would be a king 
at once, and dispensing favours and 
dictating laws—a pure but a bene- 
volent despot. In all these dramas 
of the brain I would converse with 
the beings whom fancy had conjured 
up, and make them converse with 
each other. My day-dreams have 
never abandoned me. How often in 
the course of a stormy life, in which 
the glimpses of sunshine have been 
few and far between, have these 
phantoms cheered me! Now, whilst 
1 admit that they are sometimes 
dangerous, as if mdulged in they 
tend to bring the imagination to a 
state of excitement which may end 
fatally, 1 must still regard day- 
dreaming, when the reflective facul- 
ties do not wholly lose their control 
over the wanderings of the imagina- 
tive organs, as the kind provision of 
a merciful Providence for the unfor- 
tunate. Under their influence, we 
forget “the rich man’s scorn, the 
proud man’s contumely.” The real 
miseries of life are forgotten for a 
time in the enjoyments of imagina- 
tion; and rarely indeed need we 
say, “ Unreal mockery, hence!” for the 
mockery is our solace under the in- 
fliction of real misery, and the con- 
sciousness of our wretchedness dis- 
appears before the delightful visions 
of the intellectual aberration. Of 
these day-dreams man cannot defraud 
us; we may awake from them in- 
deed to real wretchedness, as men 
who take opiates to lull pain awake 
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to physical torture; but the opiate is 
again administered, and again the 
sufferer is for a time snatched from 
the grasp of torment. 

The personal appearance of Shel- 
ley, at the period to which I allude, 
was highly interesting. His coun- 
tenance was open, and full of intelli- 
gence ; the blush of health was upon 
his cheek ; and his limbs, although 
delicate in form, were well knit and 
vigorous. He was not handsome in 
the common acceptation of the term ; 
but on the whole he was fascinating. 
During his stay in London, which 
was only then for a short time, we 
saw each other daily. He complained 
much of the want of liberality of his 
father as to his pecuniary allowance, 
and said it exposed him to great in- 
convenience; but he added, that his 
grandfather, Sir Bysshe Shelley, from 
time to time made remittances which 
enabled him to get rid of his embar- 
rassments. Even at this time, Shel- 
ley and his father were not on good 
terms; and the coolness which oc- 
casionally subsisted between them 
was perhaps rather injudiciously in- 
creased by the grandfather, who 
would sometimes encourage the son 
to vex the father. 

Before | proceed in my reminis- 
cences of Shelley, I must make the 
reader acquainted with the old ba- 
ronet, to whom I was, some months 
after my first interview with young 
Bysshe, introduced, at Horsham. Sir 
Bysshe, according to the current gos- 
sip of the place in which he resided, 
had in his youth either been “ crossed 
in love,” or had in a fit of passion 
committed some act of violence which 
had left a strong and a melancholy 
impression upon his mind. He had 
hecome what some persons would 
call eccentric, but he always struck 
me as having a dash ofinsanity. Sir 
Bysshe, although a man of large pro- 
perty, rarely mingled with persons 
Z his own rank in society. Mr. 

limothy Shelley, the father of my 
friend Bysshe, resided at Field P lace, 
near Horsham, on the family estate, 
and kept up the style of the country 
gentleman. The baronet lived in a 
small house near the town-hall at 
Ilorsham, almost without attendance. 
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Sir Bysshe was as indifferent to his 
personal appearance as he was to his 
style of living. He wore a round 
frock, and passed a portion of his 
time in the tap-room of the Swan 
Inn at Horsham,—not drinking, in- 
deed, with its frequenters, but argu- 
ing with them in politics. In pe- 
cuniary matters he was mean and 
extravagant by turns; he would one 
day lavish thousands, and the next 
dispute about farthings. He pro- 
fessed, and indeed felt, during a pe- 
riod of several years, a sincere affec- 
tion for his grandson, and admired 
him even for the defects of his cha- 
racter. It was his purse which sup- 
plied young Bysshe with the means of 
printing many of his fugitive pieces. 
These issued from the press of a 
printer at Horsham named Phillips ;* 
and, although they were not got up 
in good style, the expense was much 
greater than Shelley could have af- 
forded, if he had not received assist- 
ance from his grandfather. At a 
later period, when the mind of the 
old man had been estranged from 
his grandson, either because he was 
sapable of estimating the folly of 
which Bysshe was guilty, or, because 
it had become so weak that it would 
be easily acted upon to the prejudice 
of Bysshe in his absence, my friend 
found as much hostility from his 
grandfather as from some other mem- 
bers of his family. I do not say that 
this hostility was unprovoked. It 
might, perhaps, have been evinced 
with more judgment, if, indeed, as 
far as the grandfather was concerned, 
his judgment had any part in it; but 
the associates of young Shelley were 
atone time of'acharacter which threat- 
ened destruction to his prospects in 
society, and rendered family inter- 
ference highly necessary. ‘The ad- 
mirers of Shelley, and of Shelley’s 
infidelity in religious matters, may 
quarrel with me if they please; but 
as my admiration was confined to his 
heart and to his talents, and never 
degenerated into a worship of his 
principles, I must say boldly, at the 
risk of displeasing them, that when 
Bysshe was at the height of his in- 
fluence over those admirers, he was 
become a dangerous member of so- 








A collection of rom early productions of Shelley would be curious and 


interesting, as shewing the peculiar state of his mind. 
his fugitive pieces might be obtained from the family of Mr. Phillips. 


It is probable that many of 
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cicty. A hundred such men as he 
was then, with such principles, and 
with pecuniary means for bringing 
them into notice, would have sown a 
poison which would have destroyed 
thousands. I was not sorry to learn 
that his sphere of operations had 


been narrowed by the interference of 


his family; for I loved him too 
dearly not to desire his conversion ; 
and I loved human nature too well 
not to weleome the check which was 
given to the infidels who stimulated 
the insanity of Shelley (for it was 
insanity) to hurtful action. 

Whilst I remained in London, 
which was for about twelvemonths 
after the commencement of my ac- 
quaintance with Shelley, he paid me 
three or four visits; and we wrote 
to each other frequently. The pro- 
spect of my being, at the expiration 
of some four or five years, admitted 
as a partner in Mr. Ackermann’s 
concern being, from some misunder- 
standing between him and my father, 
at an end, I went into the country, 
and became interested in the esta- 
blishment of a provincial journal. 
This brought me more on a par with 
Shelley ; and there were moments in 
which, with the power of writing 


what I pleased, and the certainty of 


its being read, which was not always 
the case with my highly gifted friend, 
[ thought myself more fortunate than 
he was. Just before I quitted Lon- 
don, Shelley came up and _ passed 
three days with me. At this time 
he was without a guinea, and had 
even one day recourse to my own 
slenderly furnished purse for a small 
sum, which he repaid on the morrow 
out of a very small balance which he 
had received from a bookseller. On 
this visit to the metropolis, he had 
brought with him the MS. of three 
one original, the other two 
translations from the German, which 
were written in a common school 
ciphering book. Ie offered them to 
three or four booksellers for ten 
pounds, but could not find a pur- 
chaser. On the evening which pre- 
ceded my departure, he insisted upon 
my accepting them as a token for re- 
membrance. They were of a very 
wild and romantic description, but 
full of energy. I kept them until 
about the year 1822, when I lent 
them for perusal to a friend who held 
an official situation in the Tower. 


tales, 
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When I applied for them again at 
the end of some months, I had the 
mortification of hearing that they 
had been lost. ‘Two years ago, 
taking up by chance a paper called 
the Novelist, I saw in it one of those 
tales as a reprint. How it obtained 
publication I know not. I am quite 
sure, from the style of the MS. pre- 
sented to me, that it was not a copy 
of a paper of which Shelley had pre- 
served the original ; and I am equally 
certain that my friend did not deceive 
me when he informed me that he had 
lost the book in which it was written. 
I had not been many months in 
the country when I heard that Shel- 
ley had been compelled to quit the 
university, his open profession of dis- 
belief in revealed religion rendering 
his remaining there impossible. As 
long as he had refrained from any 
flagrant violation of the principles 
upon which the religious education 
at our universities is founded, no di- 
rect notice was taken of his conduct 
beyond gentle remonstrance. But 
Shelley was not satisfied with disbe- 
lieving: he felt that belief was cri- 
minal, and that it was his duty to 
bring others to the same state of 
mind as his own, and which in the 
pride of human error he boasted of 
as perfection. This is the common 
case of infidels: they imagine that 
strength of mind is evinced by scep- 
ticism, and that all who are not 
sceptics in religious matters betray a 
weakness of intellect from which they 
think themselves exempt. The truly 
religious man shews the greater 
strength of understanding ; and he is 
really little better than a fool or a 
madman who wraps himself up in 
his own conceit, and calls it know- 
ledge. Shelley was not a fool as 
regarded the powers of conception 
and comprehension ; few men have 
evinced a more philosophic turn of 
mind than he possessed. His was the 
perversion of human intellect ; but 
the flower was past, and it had run 
to seed. Over-study had made him 
mad on religious subjects ; and as on 
all others his mind was fresh and 
vigorous, he was in the condition of 
the monomaniac who is incurable, 
because his insanity is concentrated 
in one faculty. During a short ab- 
sence from college he had written a 
small work, which he published un- 
der the appalling title of The Neces- 
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sity of Atheism. This was printed at 
Brighton ; and as the sale of it was 
not extensive, he had distributed a 
considerable number of copies gra- 
tuitously. As we had always differed 
on religious subjects; he was delicate 
enough on this occasion to abstain 
from sending me a copy; but I re- 
ceived one from another quarter. 
Several copies of this work had been 
given away by Shelley at Oxford ; 
and as the style in which it was 
written was as bold and vigorous as 
his doctrines were offensive to the 
believers in Christianity, it excited a 
painful degree of interest, and was 
placed under the eye of the principal 
of the college. In a conversation 
which I had with Shelley at Horsham, 
soon after his leaving Oxford, he ad- 
verted with great bitterness to the 
circumstances of his forced retirement. 
The conduct observed towards me 
on this occasion,” said he, “ was alike 
despotic and disgraceful. You know 
that I had not affixed my name to 
this work, but that I had never de- 
nied the authorship. I was sent for 
and interrogated : a copy of the work 
lay before my interrogator. With 
true jesuitical cant, the conversation 
began on his side with expressions of 
deep regret at the painful task which 
he had to perform. He then pointed 
to the work, and read some passages 
of it, on which he commented as 
he proceeded, calling my doctrines 
damnable. He next talked of the 
necessity of example; and said that 
my remaining at the university was 
impossible, if it were known that J 
was the author of what he called 
‘this infamous production.’ ‘ But,’ 
added this pious gentleman, ‘ there 
is a ready way of reconciling matters. 
Disavow this pamphlet ; declare that 
you are not the author of it; and we 
will regard all that has passed as 
never having happened.’ I replied, 
‘Sir, 1 do not know what you con- 
sider your religion teaches you ; but 
my doctrines teach me that to tell a 
lie is at once base, pusillanimous, and 
sinful. I did write the work; I see 
nothing in it of which I have not 
reason to be proud; and no power 
on earth shall make me disavow it!’ 
You know the result,” added Shelley 
tome. “They think they have dis- 
graced me; but they have only dis- 


graced themselves and their foolish 
religion.” 


More than thirty years 
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have elapsed since my conversation 
with Shelley on this painful subject 
took place; but it made so great an 
impression upon me at the time, and 
I have so frequently repeated it, that 
[ am sure I now give his remarks 
faithfully 

When Shelley had quitted Oxford, 
he passed much of his time at Hors- 
ham ; and as | went there frequently, 
[ had many opportunities of seeing 
him. As he had been entreated by 
me to respect my religious principles, 
false as he might consider them to be, 
he seldom started religious subjects 
in my presence; but he was not so 
reserved with others. On all other 
subjects he was one of the mildest 
and most modest youths I have ever 
known ; but once let religion be men- 
tioned, and he became alternately 
scornful and furious. If his opinions 
were contradicted, he contented him- 
self in the first instance with jeers on 
the weakness of the person .vho dis- 
sented from his views. If the contra- 
diction was kept up, and his adver- 
sary became animated in defence of 
revealed religion, his countenance 
underwent a fearful change, and his 
eye became one of fire. His manner 
on these occasions has been described 
to me more than once; and once I 
had an opportunity of witnessing it. 
Never shall! I forget that once. It 
severed a friendship of three years’ 
standing ; it broke off an acquaint- 
ance which had frequently been to 
me a source of delight ; for, religious 
matters apart, Shelley was a man for 
even a Christian to delight in; and 
although our connexion was again 
renewed by correspondence, never 
did | see him more. When I think 
of what Shelley was, and of what he 
might have been—when I reflect 
that his great faculties, if they had 
been devoted to the cause of God, 
might have been the source of exten- 
sive blessing, and that they became 
a light to dazzle, and not to guide, 
Lam inclined to curse that want of 
judgment which attempted to coerce 
where it should have persuaded. 
Shelley was not less the victim of 
the mistaken discipline of his friends 
than of his own waywardness. There 
was so much of true benevolence in 
his nature, that a skilful Mentor 
would have had little difficulty in 
promoting its expansion in right 
channels. 


He was so kind, that he 
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never could have afflicted the friends 
who reproved his errors, if they 
would have employed persuasion in- 
stead of coercion. ‘The pride of the 
boy first led him astray; the judg- 
ment of the man would have re- 
claimed him, if, on the one hand, his 
pride had not been flattered by men 
who professed admiration of his prin- 
ciples; whilst his family, to whom 
they gave pain, confirmed that pride 
by the injudicious means which they 
adopted for his conversion. It was 
Shelley’s misfortune to have false 
friends, and friends without judg- 
ment. 

| had received a letter from Shel- 
ley, dated from Horsham, in which 
he announced his intention of paying 
me an early visit. ‘Two days after- 
wards, however, I had business in 
the neighbourhood of Horsham, and 
resolved to go there. As soon as I 
had made myself comfortable “ at 
mine inn,” 1 walked down to Field 
Place, the residence of Mr. ‘Timothy 
Shelley, distant about a mile from 
the town, and asked for Bysshe. The 
servant who answered me said his 
young master was in the town, and 
that he did not expect him to return 
until late. It was then seven in the 
evening. Mr. Shelley, who was in 
the dining-room, having heard his 
son asked for, came out, and rudely, 
as I thought, told me that his son 
was from home, and that it was not 
the custom to receive his acquaint- 
ances at Field Place. Feeling that I 
did not belong to the class of ac- 
quaintances proscribed by Mr. Ti- 
mothy Shelley, I told him that he 
was mistaken, and that if all his 
son’s associates were like myself, he 
would have little to fear as to his 
principles. On this Mr. Shelley in- 
vited me into the house, and we had 


a long conversation, in the course of 


which he almost shed tears when al- 
luding to the doctrines which his son 
professed, and took a pleasure in pro- 
mulgating. Mr. Graham had spoken 
of me in such favourable terms, that 
Mr. Shelley no sooner knew who I 
was than he made many apologies 
for his mode of receiving me, and 
was as anxious that I should see his 
son as he had previously been to 
keep him from me. As the time at 
which Bysshe would return home, 
however, was uncertain, Mr. Shelley 
promised that his son should call 
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upon me at my inn, if he should not 
ety too late in the evening. As 
I did not expect that By sshe could 
call much before nine o'clock, I pro- 
fited by the fineness of the weather 
for walking, and arrived at the Swan 
inn, where [ had put up, soon after 
nine. ‘The Swan was a second or 
third-rate inn, which had been re- 
commended to me as more comfort- 
able than any other house of public 
entertainment in Horsham; but the 
entrance to the coffee-room was not 
= inviting, for it was through a 
tap-room. As I was passing I saw, 
to my astonishment, Shelley seated 
by the tap-room fire at a table, on 
which he was writing, with a glass 
of brandy-and-water before him. 
“ Bysshe,” said I, “ this is not a place 
for you; come into my bed-room.” 
He left the spot immediately, and we 
went up-stairs together. I ordered 
tea; and for some time our con- 
versation was mere tea-table gossip. 
When the tray had been removed, 
he asked me how I had been received 
by his father, expressing his fear that 
I had been treated with rudeness. 1 
did not conceal from him that it was 
certainly the reverse of friendly in 
the first instance, but that Mr. Shel- 
ley had handsomely atoned for it by 
his subsequent behaviour. “ Ah! 
understand,” said Shelley ; “ you told 
him that you were not one of my 
freethinking friends : and this ac- 
counts for the readiness with which 
he announced your being at Horsham, 
and almost insisted that I should im- 
mediately call on you. It really asto- 
nishes me that he can be so silly. 1 
am quite old enough to select my 
own acquaintance; and I am vain 
enough, if it be vanity, to believe 
that there is not one of my friends 
from whom | have any thing to learn, 
good or bad, on the subjects which 
excite my father’s anxiety. If there 
be a seducer, it is myself; and | 
know that some of the young fel- 
lows have received much paternal 
admonition to avoid my company. 
Shelley then quitted the subject, and 
talked of some experiments in na- 
tural philosophy which he had been 
recently performing. From natural 
philosophy he went to politics, and 
became rather animated, but not vio- 
lent. Dropping politics, he talked of 
the social condition of man, and of 
the institutions of society, making 
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many severe remarks on the injus- 
tice of some of those institutions, the 
tyranny of the aristocracy, and the 
lamentable position of the lower 
orders. In all that he said there 
was much good sense and great bene- 


volence, mixed up with an excess of 


enthusiasm. At any rate, if there 
was nothing to convince, there was 
nothing to shock, in the views and 
opinions which he uttered. Sud- 
denly, however, he exclaimed: “ And 
all this misery on the one hand, and 
all this despotism on the other, are 
the consequences of your boasted 
Christianity. The aristocracy are not 
even just to themselves; they rob 
their own children of their birth- 
right, to keep up the means of op- 
pression over the multitude; they 
condemn all but their first-born to 
starvation, and place in his hands the 
rod of despotism, that he may use it 
with the same cruel hand as them- 
selves. And this is Christianity! 
‘There are scoundrels to inflict, and 
fools to undergo the infliction. I am 
one of these aristocrats. In me, 
although as it were a living outcast 
from my parent’s bosom, the same 
machinery of oppression is preparing, 
in order that L also in my turn may 
become an oppressor. But my father 
deceives himself. My first act, when 
in possession of my estate, shall be to 
divide it cqually with my family. 
The world shall see how much more 
just is the reasoning man than the 
credulous believer.” He proceeded 
in this strain for a long time; and 
then appealed to what he called my 
reasoning faculties, to throw off the 
mist by which they were obscured. 
“ Come,” said he, “ assert the dignity 
of your nature. Know that reason 
was given to man in order that it 
should be exercised. If worldly con- 
siderations prevent you from becom- 
ing a philosopher, share with me 
freely those means which I can easily 
raise, and which will enable us to see 


the world, gathering confirmation of 


my views from a general glance at 
society, and an inquiry into the fic- 
tions by which it is now held toge- 
ther ; and I will engage at once that, 
on the day on which I shall come into 
possession of my property, you shall 
be independent. You are young and 


* The portions of the conversation between myself and Shelley, 
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ardent, like myself: together, we 
may effect wonders.” I was not led 
away by the eloquence of my friend, 
and, roused to exertion, undertook 
the task of converting him; but 
I had not the talent to convince, 
nor was Shelley’s a mind open to 
conviction. As I proceeded he be- 
came angry ; indeed, almost furious. 
“ Do not,” said he, “ talk such stuff 
to me; I hear enough of it at home. 
There is my father, who, with a paint- 
ing of that impostor, Christ, hanging 
up in his library, is sometimes vain 
enough to suppose that he can bring 
reason prostrate before absurdity. | 
have too many of these follies before 
my eyes: they drive me mad!” And 
mad, ‘indeed, he was. I think I see him 
still. His eyes flashed fire ; his words 
vu..cd forth with the impetuosity of a 
mountain-torrent ; and even attitude 
aided the manifestation of passion. 

Our conversation had by this time 
become very painful to me, and |] 
was anxious for its termination. | 
had in a great measure lost my own 
temper, but was still cool compared 
with Shelley. “ Come,” said I, “ it 
is for me now to talk of folly. You 
are not only foolish, but ungenerous. 
Let it be true that my scruples are 
silly—let it be true that there is no 
truth in revealed religion, what do 
you offer me in exchange? Would 
you cut the cable from a bark, and 
let it drift at the mercy of the waves ? 
Would you, in a stormy sea, take me 
out of a sound vessel, to put me into 
one of whose soundness you do not 
yourself know any thing: ? You say 
that I am under a delusion, but you 
have not convinced me that my de- 
lusion is injurious to me; and you 
have not shewn me that if in the end 
your opinions should prove a delu- 
sion, they will be equally harmless. 
No more of this, Shelley, or from 
this moment we become strangers, 
as we have been friends; nay, if it 
must be so, enemies, as we have been 
brothers.” “ Have your own way, 
mad fool!” exclaimed Shelley ; and, 
taking his hat, he quitted the room. 
It was nearly light, for the clock had 
struck three. I heard the door open, 
and caught a glimpse of him as he 
went down the street. I never saw 
him more.* 


now given, are 


from notes which I made a few days afterwards. 
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Six months passed over, during 
which Ionly heard of Shelley through 
an indirect channel. By the end of 
this time his quarrel with his father 
had assumed a very serious turn; 
and he had even called in the aid of 
a lawyer, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what measures could be taken 
to make him independent ofa control 
which harassed him. I thought he 
had forgotten me, but to my surprise 
received a long letter from him, in 
which, with that kind spirit which 
I had seen developed on so many oc- 
sasions, he frankly apologised for his 
behaviour to me at Horsham, and 
asked for forgiveness. Llaving done 
this, he proceeded to say that he knew 
me well enough to believe that I 
would not only forgive the impetuous 
sally of which he had been guilty, 
but also lend him my assistance to- 
wards carrying out an idea which he 
had long entertained, and was then 
resolved to realise. He wished, he 
said, to ascertain what the effect of 
society and a first appearance in the 
busy world would be upon the mind 
of a person brought up in solitude 
without religion ; without other edu- 
cation than that which was necessary 
for the direction of the moral fa- 
culties, accompanied with such know- 
ledge as would enable the individual 
to turn it to account at a future pe- 
riod, but which during the course of 
the education would shut out inquiry 
on subjects of religious or social go- 
vernment. “For this purpose,” said 
Shelley, “ I wish to find two young 
persons of not more than four or five 
years of age; and should prefer fe- 
males, as they are usually more pre- 
cocious than males. I would under- 
take to make a provision for the 
parents; and would bind myself to 
watch over the children as if I were 
their own father. If you can assist 
me in this scheme, | will withdraw 
from the world with my charge, and 
in some sequestered spot direct their 
education. ‘They shall know nothing 
of men or manners until their minds 
shall have been sufficiently matured 
to enable me to ascertain, when 
brought into play, what the im- 
pressions of the world are upon the 
mind when it has been veiled from 
human prejudice.” Although a 
younger man than Shelley, 1 was 
old enough to see all the folly of 
this project. The idea of a youth 
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of twenty shutting himself from the 
world with two females until an age 
when, without religious instruction, 
they would have no other guarantee 
for their chastity than the reason 
of a man who would then be in the 
summer of life, with all his passions 
in full vigour, was more than absurd 
—it was horrible. Shelley, with a 
blind confidence in his own virtue, 
saw no danger. Low should he have 
seen any? Te had raised up for 
himself his own standard of morality 
and self-government, and considered 
it infallible. Christian principles 
would have shewn him the folly of 
this reliance on human intellect 
against human passions; but Shel- 
ley held the principles of revealed 
religion in contempt, and thought 
his own poor packthread of infi- 
delity stronger than the cable of 
Christianity. I replied to him firm- 
ly, but kindly; explained to him the 
impracticability of his scheme ; and 
hinted to him that, even if it were 
practicable, it would not be honour- 
able. My remonstrances were not 
without effect. In a few days he 
wrote to me to say that my argu- 
ments had convinced him, and that 
he abandoned the project ; not, how- 
ever, because he thought it imprac- 
ticable, or doubted his own power to 
vo through it with success and honour, 
but because he was unwilling to be 
the means of exposing two persons to 
the scorn and obloquy of a world 
which was unable to understand his 
motives. 

In the course of about a month 
after the receipt of this letter, 1 had 
another from him, written under very 
gloomy impressions, and in which he 
informed me that he had been re- 
cently much troubled with dyspeptic 
symptoms, and was tormented by vi- 
sions. At that time I did not under- 
stand clearly from his letter the na- 
ture of these visions; but my own 
experience in after years enabled me 
to comprehend fully what I had pre- 
viously put down to the account ofa 
diseased imagination. I must request 
the reader's patience whilst I relate 
the rather curious effect of this spe- 
cies of indigestion. 

In the year 1820, whilst I was at 
Amsterdam, I was for the first time 
attacked by these symptoms. Tor 
many years I had sutiered from dys- 
pepsia ; but the complaint had never 
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manifested itself in a manner out of 
the range of the ordinary diagnostics. 
The weather was di amp and foggy, 

and I had certainly taken cold dur- 
ing the day, but went to bed at night 
with sensations of more than usual 
health ; for it is a singular fact that 
in many cases of dyspepsia a new 
cold—and how liable are dyspeptic 
persons to take cold even from the 
slightest causes !—is accompanied, 
in the first instance, by a feeling 
which is the very reverse of illness. 
I know several persons of nervous 
temperament, who can in the even- 
ing announce the morrow’s disease, 
merely because they feel better than 
usual. It is not difticult to account 
for this apparent contradiction. In 
persons of delicate temperament, who 
suffer from indigestion, the circula- 
tion of the animal fiuids is, in a normal 
state, excessively languid. When they 
take cold, the first effect of it is an 
excitement of these fluids, a quicken- 
ing of the circulation, and a slight 
irritation of the tissues. ‘These rouse 
the system, and communicate for a 
short time a sensation of health, 
which gives way as the disease pro- 
gresses. ‘The excitement in the first 
instance is like the exhilaration from 
drinking champagne wine ; but when 
the exhilaration has subsided, head- 
ach, “ and the thousand natural 
pangs that flesh is heir to,” generally 
follow. I had not been in bed ten 
minutes before I felt a restlessness, 
and was unable to sleep. My eyes, 
however, were closed. There now 
came before me a grinning monster, 
who mouthed at and mocked me. 
Presently it disappeared, and another 
came. ‘This remained for a minute, 
and then dissolved itself into a third, 
as pigmies of the magic lantern dis- 
solve into each other; a fourth; a 
fifth ; and so on, to a hundred now 
beset me. I rose from bed and paced 
about the room. ‘The visions were 
gone. I returned to my bed again, 
closed my eyes, and endeavoured to 
woo sweet sleep, but in vain: the 
visions returned in countless multi- 
tudes, each more terrible than its 
predecessor. I knew that this was all 
unreal ; but the organs of imagination 
were more vivid than the reasoning 
faculties, for, in spite of every effort 
of those faculties, the visions still 
annoyed me. I rose in my bed, 
struck a light, and wound up my 
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musical snuff-box. With this diver- 
sion of the brain the annoyance 
ceased ; but when [ again lay down, 
and for a third time closed my eyes, 
I was again disturbed by the same 
visitation. At length sleep came over 
me, and the visions were at an end. 
From this day, for ten years after- 
wards, | was subject to the same 
symptoms at least twice a-week. 
How often have I tossed in my bed, 
and even railed at my tormentors! 
[ became accustomed, but was never 
reconciled, to them. ‘The moment I 
opened my eyes they disappeared ; 
as soon as I closed them again, they 
were again present. There is some- 
thing in this more than our philo- 
sophy can explain, but which seems 
to me to give consistency to Gall’s 
doctrine. If the brain be not divided 
into organs and faculties, how does it 
happen that, with the reason awake, 
the imagination mocks its influence ? 
May it not be that with men whose 
pursuits in life render it necessary 
for them during the day to draw 
largely upon the energy of the re- 
flective organs, these become fatigued, 
and fall more rapidly into a state of 
repose at night than the imagination. 
Both are, indeed, awake ; but both at 
that time have not equal power. | 
soon found that, in order to get rid 
of these visions, it was only necessary 
for me to open my eyes. It seemed 
as if the optic nerve, having a more 
direct connexion with the reflective 
organs than with the imagination, 
knocked at the door of the former 
and roused them to exertion. But 
with the closing of the eyelid the 
stimulus ceased ; and, until the ima- 
gination became fatigued with its 
own vagaries, sleep was impossible. 
After ten years, and without any 
apparent change in my general health, 
or any variation in the ordinary 
symptoms of dyspepsia, an extraor- 
dinary change took place in the cha- 
racter of these visions. They had 
been frightful in their form; they 
now became beautiful. Instead of 
dreading, I endeavoured to invite 
them. Where I had seen ugly, 
grinning old men, and still more 
ugly old women, I saw Turks and 
Greeks in brilliant costume, with 
smiling faces, and women who re- 
minded me of what I had read of the 
houris. As formerly, these unreal 
creatures of the brain melted away, 
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and were succeeded by others; but 
each change was an increase of fas- 
cination and beauty. And, then, what 
delightful landscapes came before my 
eyes! A whole panorama of scenes, 
which no pen can describe, and no 
imagination picture but one thus dis- 
eased, passed before me. If I had 
been a painter, and could have trans- 
ferred to canvass what I saw, spec- 
tators would have wondered, for no- 
thing half so beautiful in nature was 
ever witnessed. Often as I lay in bed, 
when my wife spoke to me, have I 
entreated her not to speak, but to 
listen ; and then, as each figure moved 
—as lakes became seas, covered with 
ships sailing majestically on with 
their brilliant streamers in the wind 
—as rocks melted into vineyards, 
and fairy figures danced upon the 
greensward—described to her each 
scene and each performer as I saw 
them. A single figure sometimes un- 
derwent a hundred transformations, 
each more wonderful and captivating. 
A single landscape would melt and 
resolve itself into fifty. At first my 
descriptions were considered to be in- 
ventions ; yet who, by any effect of 
the combined machinery of the brain, 
could invent what I described, and 
which was independent of volition ? 
But my admiring listener soon ad- 
mitted that my descriptions passed 
the bounds of human skill, and were 
the result of an action greater than 
that of reason. 

Three years—three blessed years 
they were to me, for my daily suffer- 
ing found ample compensation in my 
evening visions—passed thus. But 
suddenly —as suddenly and as unac- 
countably as came the first change 
from the horrid to the pleasing—my 
delightful visions quitted me. My 
old tormentors did not, indeed, re- 
turn; but still I had visions. They 
were of less frequent recurrence ; and 
were never agrecable, although they 
were never frightful. I have them 
occasionally still—twice or thrice 
a-month, where I had them thrice 
a-week ; and never now do I see a 
charming face or a delicious land- 
seape, but I am thankful to God 
that I am not annoyed as I was 
formerly with grinning monsters. 
Whilst I was suffering during ten 
years from my first symptoms, I did 
not mention them to any of my me- 
dical friends ; but when so singular 
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a change came over me, I did men- 
tion it to several, and amongst others 
to my excellent and kind friend, Dr. 
James Johnson. With the usual 
good sense which distinguishes this 
physician, he did not attempt to ac- 
count for what was in itself unac- 
countable. ‘There are some men who 
think it necessary to attempt to ex- 
plain every thing, as if their want of 
power to explain what is inexplicable 
would be taken for a proof of their 
ignorance. Dr. Johnson is not one of 
them. He told me that visions, such 
as I first had, are not at all an un- 
usual symptom of dyspepsia ; but he 
could not account for the sudden 
change from gloom to brightness, 
and the unvarying character of the 
one as of the other. This is a mys- 
tery which must remain until we 
shall know something more of the 
nature of the functions of the human 
brain than we are now acquainted 
with. 

But to return to Shelley. At the 
village of H in Sussex, there 
was a lady, the daughter of a person 
who kept a small inn on the road 
from Brighton to London. ‘This lady 
had received a superior education ; 
and had turned it to profit, for she 
had a boarding-school at H , and 
was rather successful in the specula- 
tion. I knew that Shelley was ac- 
quainted with her, for I had on two 
occasions called upon her with mes- 
sages from him; but I never sus- 
pected that the acquaintance was 
more than one of sympathy for each 
other’s opinions. ‘This lady was also 
a disciple of infidelity, although pru- 
dence taught her to conceal the fact 
from the world. The open profession 
of such doctrines was not calculated 
to increase the number of her pupils ; 
for although there are many men who 
scoff at religion, there are few who 
are willing that their children should 
be educated as infidels. ‘lo my great 
astonishment I heard, soon after the 
receipt of the last letter which Shel- 
ley had written to me, that this lady 
had abandoned her school and eloped 
with him to Wales. They remained 
there together, I believe, for several 
months; but, if they were to be cre- 
dited, their union was purely platonic. 
This might be true, but worldly peo- 
ple did not believe it ; and when the 
lady returned, and endeavoured again 
to set up a school, she could not ob- 
3B 
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tain a single pupil. I saw her after 
her return at the house of her father, 
sitting alone and in melancholy mood, 
with one of Shelley's works before 
her. Her fine black eye lighted up, 
her well-formed Roman countenance 
was full of animation, when I spoke 
of Shelley. But she did not allude 
to her elopement; nor did I touch 
upon a theme which might have been 
painful, for I knew nothing of the 
circumstances under which they had 
separated. What became of this fe- 
male I know not. She was evidently 
labouring under the effects of a dis- 
ordered imagination; and it would 
not be surprising to me to learn that 
her wanderings had ended in insanity. 
As to Shelley, his history from this 
time is known to the world. I have 
no more reminiscences of him. He 
married, then went abroad, and lost 
his life by accident. When I recall 
to memory all the fine and beautiful 
traits of character which he exhibited, 
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IN A LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Paris, May 1841. 
Srr,—The man who makes the best 
salads in London, and whom, there- 
fore, we have facetiously called Sul- 
tan Saladin.—a man who is conspi- 
cuous for his love and practice of all 
the polite arts—music, to wit, archi- 
tecture, painting, and cookery —once 
took the humble personage who 
writes this into his hbrary, and laid 


before me two or three volumes of 


manuscript year-books, such as, since 
he began to travel and to observe, he 
has been in the habit of keeping. 
Every night, in the course of his 
rambles, his highness the sultan (in- 
deed, his port is sublime, as, for the 
matter of that, are all the wines in 
his cellar) sets down with an iron 
pen, and im the neatest handwriting 
in the world, the events and observ- 
ations of the day; with the same 


iron pen he illuminates the leaf of 


his journal by the most faithful and 
delightful sketches of the scenery 
which he has witnessed in the course 
of the four-and-twenty hours; and 
if he has dined at an inn or re- 
staurant, gasthaus, posada, albergo, 
or what not, invariably inserts into 
his log-book the bill of fare. The 
sultan leads a jolly life—a tall, stal- 
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T cannot but regret that such a mind 
should have been clouded by a delu- 
sion to which he gave the name of 
reason, but which [ called madness. 
When I remember how kind he was 
to his friends, how charitable he was 
to the unfortunate, I feel inclined to 
exclaim that infidelity does not ne- 
cessarily make a man a scoundrel. 
In Shelley the principles of human 


justice were strongly marked. He 


was incapable of a deliberately un- 
kind or dishonourable action. But 
if I ask what Shelley did for society, I 
answer—nothing but injury. When 
I reflect that the poison which did 
not destroy him was unsparingly 
administered by him to others, who 
were more susceptible of its influence, 
I can hardly regret that his career 
was cut short, for increasing years 
brought to him only increase of error. 

He lived an infidel’ to corrupt, when 
his brilliant powers enabled him to be 
a successfully converting Christian ! 


GORMANDISING, 


BY M. A. TITMARSH. 


wart man, who every day about six 
o'clock in London and Paris, at two 
in Italy, in Germany and Belgium at 
an hour after noon, feels the noble 
calls of hunger agitating his lordly 
bosom (or its neighbourhood, that is), 
and replies to the call by a good 
dinner. Ah! it is wonderful to think 
how the healthy and philosophic mind 
can accommodate itself in all cases to 
the varying circumstances of the time 
—how, in its travels through the 
world, the liberal and cosmopolite 
stomach recognises the wtousl din- 
ner-hour! Depend upon it that, in 
all countries, nature ios wisely or- 
dained and suited to their exigencies 
THE DISHES OF A PEOPLE. I mean to 
say that olla podrida is good in Spain 
(though a plateful of it, eaten in 
Paris, once made me so dreadfully ill 
that it is a mercy I was spared ever 
to eat another dinner); I mean to 
say, and have proved it, that sauer- 
kraut is good in Germany; and | 
make no doubt that whale’s blubber 
is a very tolerable dish in Kam- 
schatka, though I have never visited 
the country. Cannibalism in the 
South Seas, and sheepsheadism in 
Scotland, are the only practices that 
one cannot, perhaps, reconcile with 
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this rule—at least, whatever a man’s 
private opinions may be, the de- 
cencies of society oblige him to 
eschew the expression of them, upon 
subjects which the national preju- 
dice has precluded from free discus- 
sion. 

Well, after looking through three 
or four of Saladin’s volumes, I grew 
so charmed with them, that I used 
to come back every day and study 
them. I declare there are bills of 
fare in those books over which I 
have cried ; and the reading of them, 
especially about an hour before din- 
ner, has made me so ferociously hun- 
gry, that, in the first place, the sultan 
(a kind-hearted, generous man, as 
every man is who loves his meals) 
could not help inviting me to take 
potluck with him; and, secondly, I 
could eat twice as much as upon 
common occasions, though my ap- 
petite is always good. 

Lying awake, then, of nights, or 
wandering solitary abroad on wide 
commons, or by the side of silent 
rivers, or at church when Dr. Snuff- 
lem was preaching his favourite ser- 
mon, or stretched on the flat of my 
back smoking a cigar at the club 
when X was talking of the corn-laws, 
or Y was describing that famous run 
they had with the Z hounds—at all 
periods, I say, favourable to self- 
examination, those bills of fare have 
come into my mind, and often and 
often I have thought them over. 

Titmarsh,” I have said to myself, 
“if ever you travel again, do as the 
sultan has done, and keep your dinner- 
bills. ‘They are always pleasant to 
look over; they always will recall 
happy hours and actions, be you ever 
my) hard pushed for a dinner, “and fain 
to put up with an onion and a crust: 
of the past fate cannot deprive you. 
Yesterday is the re pro- 
perty; and by thinking of it, and 
using it to advants Ze, he may gaily 
go through to-morrow, doubtful 
and dismal though it be. Try this 
lamb stuffed with pistachio-nuts ; 
another handful of this pillau. Ho, 
you rascals! bring round the sherbet 


there, and never spare the jars of 


wine —'tis true Persian, on the honour 
of a Barmecide!” Is not that dinner 
in the Arabian Nights a right good 
dinner? Would you have had Bed- 
reddin to refuse and turn sulky at 
the windy repast, or to sit down grin- 
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ning in the face of his grave enter- 
tainer, and gaily take what came ? 
Remember what came of the honest 
fellow’s philosophy. He slapped the 
grim old prince in the face ; and the 
grim old prince, who had invited him 
but to laugh at him, did presently 
order a real and substantial repast to 
be set before him,—great pyramids 
of smoking rice and pillau (a good 
pillau is one of the best dishes in the 
world), savoury kids, snow-cooled 
sherbets, luscious wine of Schiraz ; 
with an accompaniment of moon- 
faced beauties from the harem, no 
doubt, dancing, singing, and smiling 
in the most ravishing manner. ‘Thus 
should we, my dear friends, laugh at 
Fate’s beard, as we confront him, 
—thus should we, if the old monster 
be insolent, fall to and box his ears. 
He has a spice of humour in his 
composition ; and be sure he will be 
tickled by such conduct. 

Some months ago, when the ex- 
pectation of war between England 
and France grew to be so strong, and 
there was such a talk of mobilising 
national guards, and arming three or 
four hundred thousand more French 
soldiers—when such ferocious yells of 
hatred against perfidious Albion were 
uttered by the liberal French press, 
that I did really believe the rup- 
ture between the two countries was 
about immediately to take place; 
being seriously alarmed, I set off for 
Paris at once. My good sir, what 
could we do without our Paris? I 
came here first in 1815 (when the 
Duke and I were a good deal re- 
marked by the inhabitants) ; I pro- 
posed but to stay a week; stopped 
three months, and have returned 
every year since. ‘There is some- 
thing fatal in the place—a charm 
about it—a wicked one very likely 
—but it acts on us all; and per- 
petually the old Paris man comes 
hieing back to his quarters again, 
and is to be found, as usual, sunning 
himself in the Rue de la Paix. 
Painters, princes, gourmands, officers 
on half pay —serious old ladies even 
acknowledge the attraction of the 
place—are more at ease here than 
in any other place in Europe ; and 
back they come, and are to be found 
sooner or later occupying their old 
haunts. 

My darling city improves, too, with 
each visit, and has some new palace, 
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or church, or statue, or other gim- 
crack, to greet your eyes withal. <A 
few years since, and lo! on the co- 
lumn of the Place Vendéme, instead 
of the shabby tri-coloured rag, shone 
the bronze statue of Napoleon. ‘Then 
came the famous triumphal arch ; a 
noble building indeed !— how stately 
and white, and beautiful and strong, 
it seems to dominate over the whole 
city. Next was the obelisk ; a huge 
bustle and festival being made to 
welcome it to the city. ‘Then came 
the fair asphaltum terraces round 
about the obelisk; then the foun- 
tains to decorate the terraces. Ihave 
searcely been twelve months absent, 
and behold they have gilded all the 
Naiadsand Tritons; they haveclapped 


a huge fountain in the very midst of 


the C ‘hamps Elysées—a great, glitter- 
ing, frothing fountain, that to the 
poetic eye looks like an enormous 
shaving-brush ; and all down the 
avenue they have placed hundreds 
of gilded, flaring gas-lamps, that 
make this gayest walk in the world 
look gayer still than ever. But a 
truce to such descriptions, which 
might carry one far, very far, from 
the object proposed i in this paper, 

[ simply wish to introduce to 
public notice a brief dinner-journal. 
It has been written with the ut- 
most honesty and 
purpose ; and exhibits a picture or 
table of the developement of the 
human mind under a series of gas- 
tronomic experiments, diversified in 
their nature, and diversified, conse- 
quently, in their effects. A man in 
London has not, for the most part, 
the opportunity to make these expe- 
riments. You are a family man, let 
us presume, and you live in that 
metropolis for half a century. You 
have on Sunday, say, a leg of mutton 
and potatoes for dinner. On Monday 
you have cold mutton and potatoes. 
On ‘Tuesday, hashed mutton and 
potatoes ; the hashed mutton being 
flavoured with little damp triangular 
pieces of toast, which always sur- 
round that charming dish. Well, on 
Wednesday, the mutton ended, you 
have beef: the beef undergoes the 
same alternations of cookery, and 
disappears. Your life presents a suc- 
cession of joints, varied every now 
and then by a bit of fish and some 
poultry. You drink three glasses of 
a brandyfied liquor called sherry at 
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simplicity of 
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dinner; your excellent lady imbibes 
one. When she has had ‘her glass 
of port after dinner, she goes up- 
stairs with the children, and. you fall 
asleep in your arm-chair. Some of 
the most pure and precious enjoy- 
ments of life are unknown to you. 
You eat and drink, but you do not 
know the art of eating and drinking ; 
nay, most probably you despise those 
who do. “Give me a slice of meat, 
say you, very likely, “ and a fig for 
your gourmands.” You fancy it is 
very virtuous and manly all this. 
Nonsense, my good sir; you are in- 
different because you are ignorant, 
because your life is passed in a narrow 
circle of ideas, and because you are 
bigotedly blind and pompously cal- 
lous to the beauties and excellencies 
beyond you. 

Sir, RESPECT YOUR DINNER; idolise 
it, enjoy it properly. You will be 
by many hours in the week, many 
weeks in the year, and many years 
in your life, the hi appier if you do. 

Don't tell us that it is not worthy 
of a man. All a man’s senses are 
worthy of employment, and should 
be cultivated as a duty. The senses 
are the arts. What glorious feasts 
does Nature prepare for your eye in 
animal form in landscape and paint- 
ing! Are you to put out your eyes 
and not see? What royal dishes of 
melody does her bounty provide for 
you in the shape of poetry, music, 
whether windy or wiry, notes of the 
human voice, or ravishing song of 
birds!) Are you to stuff your ears 
with cotton, and vow that the sense of 
hearing is unmanly ?—you obstinate 
dolt you ! No, surely ; nor must 
you be so absurd as to fancy that the 
art of eating is in any way less worthy 
than the other two. You like your 
dinner, man; never be ashamed to 
say so. If you don't like your 
victuals, pass on to the next article ; 
but remember that every man who 
has been worth a fig in this world, 
as poet, painter, or musician, has had 
a good appetite and a good taste. 
Ah, what a poet Byron would have 
been had he taken his meals pro- 
perly, and allowed himself to grow 
fat——if nature intended him to grow 
fat—and not have physicked his in- 
tellect with wretched opium pills and 
acrid vinegar, that sent his principle 
to sleep, and turned his feelings sour ! 
If that man had respected his dinner, 
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he never 
Juan. 


would have written Don 


Allons done ! enough sermonising ; 
let us sit down and fall to at once. 

I dined soon after my arrival at a 
very pleasant Paris club, where daily 


A beef, with carrots 
and vegetables, very 
good ; 


removed by 


\ brace of roast . 
| pheasants. | 


Desserts of cheese. 


‘This dinner was very nicely served. 
A venerable maitre (hotel in black 
cutting up neatly the dishes on a 
trencher at the side-table, and seve- 
ral waiters attending in green coats, 
red plush tights, and ‘their hair c urled. 
There was a great quantity of light 
in the room; some handsome pieces 
of plated ware; the pheasants came 
in with their tails to their backs; 
and the smart waiters, with their hair 
dressed and parted down the middle, 
gave a pleasant, lively, stylish ap- 
pearance to the whole affair. 

Now [ certainly dined (by the 
way, | must not forget to mention 
that we had with the beef some 
boiled kidney potatoes, very neatly 
dished up in a napkin)—I certainly 
dined, L say; and halfan hour after- 
wards felt, perhaps, more at my ease 
than [ should have done had I con- 
sulted my own inclinations, and de- 
voured twice the quantity that on 
this occasion came to my share. But 
| would rather, as a man not caring 
for appearances, dine, as a general 
_ otf a beef-steak for two at the 

Café Foy, than sit down to take a 
tenth part of such a meal every day. 
‘There was only one man at the table 
besides your humble servant who did 
not put water into his wine; and he 

-I mean the other—was observed 
by his friends, who exclaimed, ‘* Com- 
ment vous buvez sec,” as if to do so 
was awonder. ‘lhe consequence was, 
that half-a-dozen bottles of wine 
seryed for the whole ten of us; and 














is provided a dinner for ten persons, 
that is universally reported to be ex- 
cellent. Five men in England would 
have consumed the same amount of 
victuals, as you will see by the bills 
of fare :— 








| Poulets ala Marengo; | 


Soup a la puree 
aux croutons. 


removed by 






Cardons a la Moelle. 





Pears and Fontainebleau grapes, 
Bordeaux red, and excellent chablis at discretion. 


the guests, having despatched their 
dinner in an hour, skipped lightly 
away from it, did not stay to rumi- 
nate, and to feel uneasy, and to fiddle 
about the last and penultimate waist- 
coat button, as we do after a house- 
dinner at an English club. What 
was it that made the charm of this 
dinner ?—for pleasant it was. It was 
the neat and comfortable manner in 
which it was served; the pheasant- 
tails had a considerable effect; that 
snowy napkin coquettishly arranged 
round the kidneys gave them a dis- 
tingué air ; the light and the glitter- 
ing service gave an appearance of 
plenty and hospitality that sent every 
body away contented. 

I put ‘down this dinner just to 
shew English and Scotch house- 
keepers what may be done, and for 
what price. Say, 

a, 4 
Soup and fresh bread, x eee 
Beef and carrots .... ' prime cost 5 6 
Fowls and sauce ...ccccocsesse 3 6 
Pheasants (hens) ....ccccccssse 5 O 
Grapes, pears, cheese, vegetables 3S O 





14 0 





For fifteen pence par téte, a com- 
pany of ten persons may have a din- 
ner set before them,—nay, and be 
made to fancy that they dine well, 
provided the service is “handsomely 
arranged, that you have a good 
stock of side-dishes, &e., in your 
plate-chest, and don’ t spare the sper: 
maceti. 
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As for the wine, that depends on 
yourself. Always be erying out to 
your friends, “ Mr. So-and-so, I 
don’t drink myself, but pray pass 
the bottle. Tomkins, my boy, help 
your neighbour, and never mind me. 
What! Hopkins, are there two of us 
on the Doctor's list ? Pass the wine; 
Smith 'm sure won't refuse it ;” and 
soon. <A very good plan is to have 
the butler (or the fellow in the white 
waistcoat, who “behaves as sich”) 
pour out the wine when wanted (in 
half glasses, of course), and to make 
a deuced great noise and shouting, 
“ John, John, why the devil, sir, 
don’t you help Mr. Simkins to an- 
other glass of wine?” If you point 
out Simkins once or twice in this 
way, depend upon it, he won't drink 
a great quantity of your liquor. You 
may thus keep your friends from be- 
ing dangerous, by a thousand inno- 
cent maneeuvres; and, as I have 
said before, you may very probably 
make them believe that they have 
had a famous dinner. There was 
only one man in our company of ten 
the other day who ever thought that 
he had not dined ; and what was he ? 
a foreigner,—a man of a discontented, 
inquiring spirit, always carping at 
things, and never satisfied. 

Well, next day I dined au cin- 
quiéme with a family (of Irish extrac- 
tion, by the way), and what do you 
think was our dinner for six persons ? 
Why, simply, 

Nine dozen Ostend oysters ; 

Soup a la mulligatawny ; 

Boiled turkey, with celery sauce ; 

Saddle of mutton réti. 

Removes. Plompouding; croute de ma- 
caroni. 

Vin Beaune ordinaire, volnay, bordeaux, 
champagne, eau chaude, cognac. 


[ forget the dessert. Alas! in mo- 
ments of prosperity and plenty, one 
is often so forgetful: I remembered 
the dessert at the Cercle well enough. 

A person whom they call in this 
country an dlustration littéraire —the 
editor of a newspaper, in fact—with 
a very pretty wife, were of the party, 
and looked at the dinner with a 
great deal of good-humoured su- 
periority. I declare, upon my ho- 
nour, that I helped both the illustra- 


tion and his lady twice to saddle of 


mutton; and as for the turkey and 
celery sauce, you should have seen 
how our host dispensed it to them! 


[June, 


They ate the oysters, they ate the 
soupe (“ Diable! mais il est poivré I” 
said the illustration, with tears in his 
eyes), they ate the turkey, they ate 
the mutton, they ate the pudding ; 
and what did our hostess say? Why, 
casting down her eyes gently, and 
with the modestest air in the world, 
she said,—* There is such a beautiful 
piece of cold beef in the larder; do 
somebody ask for a little slice of it.” 
Heaven bless her for that speech ! 

I loved and respected her for it ; it 
brought the tears to my eyes. <A 
man who could sneer at such a senti- 
ment could have neither heart nor 
good breeding. Don’t you see that 
it shews 

Simplicity, 

Modesty, 

Hospitality. 
Put these against 

Waiters with their hair curled, 


Pheasants roasted with their tails on, 
\ dozen spermaceti candles. 


Add them up, I say, O candid reader, 
and answer, in the sum of human 
happiness, which of the two accounts 
makes the better figure ? 

I declare, 1 know few things more 
affecting than that little question 
about the cold beef; and considering 
calmly our national characteristics, 
balancing in the scale of quiet thought 
our defects and our merits, am daily 
more inclined to believe that there is 
something in the race of Britons 
which renders them usually superior 
to the French family. This is but 
one of the traits of English character 
that has been occasioned by the use 
of roast beef. 

It is an immense question, that of 
diet. Look at the two bills of fare 
just set down; the relative consump- 
tion of ten animals and of six. What 
a profound physical and moral differ- 
ence may we trace here. How dis- 
tinct, from the cradle upwards, must 
have been the thoughts, feelings, 
education of the parties who ordered 
those two dinners. It is a fact which 
does not admit ofa question, that the 
French are beginning, since so many 
English have come among them, to 
use beef much more profusely. 
Every body at the restaurateur’s or- 
ders beefsteak and pommes. Will 
the national character slowly under- 
go a change under the influence of 
this dish ? Will the French be more 
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simple? broader in the shoulders ? 
less inclined to brag about military 
glory and such humbug? All this 
in the dark vista of ‘futurity the 
spectator may fancy is visible to him, 
and the philanthropist cannot but 
applaud the change. This brings me 
naturally to the consideration of the 
manner of dressing beefsteaks in this 
country, and of the merit of that 
manner. 

I dined on a Saturday at the Café 
Foy, on the Boulevard, in a private 
room, with a friend. We had 


Potage julienne, with a little purée in it ; 
Two entrecotes aux épinards ; 

One perdreau truffé ; 

One fromage roquefort ; 

A bottle of nuits with the beef; 

A bottle of sauterne with the partridge. 


And perhaps a glass of punch, with a 
cigar, afterwards: but that is neither 
here nor there. The insertion of the 
purée 
my recommending ; and if this junc- 
tion is effected at all, the operation 
should be performed with the great- 
est care. If you put too much 
purée, both soups are infallibly 
spoiled. A much better plan it is to 
have your julienne by itself, though 
I will not enlarge on this point, as 
the excellent friend with whom I 
dined may chance to see this notice, 
and may be hurt at the renewal in 
print of a dispute which caused 

good deal of pain to both of us. By 
the way, we had half-a-dozen sar- 
dines while the dinner was getting 
ready, cating them with delicious 
bread and butter, for which this 
place is famous. Then followed the 
soup. Why the deuce would he have 
the pu——; but never mind. After 
the soup, we had what I do not 
hesitate to call the very best beef- 
steak J ever ate in my life. By the 
shade of Heliogabalus! as I write 
about it now, a week after I have 
eaten it, the old, rich, sweet, piquant, 
juicy taste comes smacking on my 


lips again; and I feel something of 


that exquisite sensation [ then had. 
I am ashamed of the delight which 
the eating of that piece of meat 
caused me. G—, and [ had quar- 
relled about the soup (I said so, and 
don’t wish to return to the subject); 
but when we began on the steak, we 
looked at each other, and loved each 


just or unmanly ? 


into the julienne was not of 
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other. We did not speak,—our 
hearts were too full for that; but we 
took a bit, and laid down our forks, 
and looked at one another, and un- 
derstood each other. There were no 
two individuals on this wide earth,— 
no two lovers billing in the shade,— 
no mother clasping baby to her 
heart, more supremely happy than 
we. Every now and then, we had a 
glass of honest, firm, generous Bur- 
gundy, that nobly supported the 
meat. As you may fancy, we did 
not leave a single morsel of the 
steak ; but when it was done, we put 
bits of bread into the silver dish, and 
wistfully sopped up the gravy. I 
suppose I shall never in this world 
taste any thing so good again. But 
what then? What if I did like it 
excessively? Was my liking un- 
Is my regret 
now puling or unworthy? No. 
** Laudo manentem!” as Titmouse 
says. When it is eaten, I resign my- 
self, and can eat a two-franc . dinner 
at Richard's without ill humour, and 
without a pang. 

Any dispute about the relative 
excellence of the beefsteak cut from 
the filet, as is usual in France, and 
of the entrecote, must henceforth be 
idle and absurd. Whenever, my 
dear young friend, you go to Paris, 
call at once for the entrecote; the 
filet in comparison to it is a poor fade 
lady's. meat. What folly, by the 
way, is that in England ‘which in- 
duces us to attach an estimation to 
the part of the sirloin that is called 
the Sunday side,—poor, tender, 
stringy stuff, not comparable to the 
manly meat on the other side, hand- 
somely garnished with crisp fat, and 
with a layer of horn! Give the 
Sunday side to misses and ladies’ 
maids, for men be the Monday’s side, 
or, better still, a thousand more suc- 
culent and full of flavour—the ribs 
of beef. ‘This is the meat I would 
eat were I going to do battle with 
any mortal foe. Fancy a hundred 
thousand Englishmen, after a meal of 
stalwart beef ribs, encountering a 
hundred thousand Frenchmen, who 
had partaken of a trifling collation of 
soup, turnips, carrots, onions, and 
Gruyére cheese. Would it be manly 
to engage at such odds? I say, no. 

Passing by Vérey’s one day, I saw 
a cadaverous cook with a spatula, 
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thumping a poor beefsteak with all 
his might. ‘This is not only a hor- 
rible cruelty, but an error. They 
not only beat the beef, moreover, but 
they soak it in oil. Absurd, dis- 
gusting barbarity! Beef so beaten 
loses its natural spirit; it is too no- 
ble for corporal punishment. You 
may by these tortures and artifices 
make it soft and greasy, but tender 
and juicy never. 

The landlord of the Café de Foy 
(I have received no sort of considera- 
tion from him) knows this truth full 
well, and follows the simple, honest 
plan; first, to have good meat, and 
next to hang it a long time. I have 
instructed him how to do the steaks 
to a turn; not raw, horribly livid 
and blue in the midst, as [ have seen 
great flaps of meat (what a shame 
to think of our fine meat being so 
treated!), but cooked all the way 
through. Go to the Café Foy then, 
ask for a BEEFSTEAK A LA TITMARSH, 
and you will see what a dish will be 
set before you. I have dwelt upon 
this point at too much length, per- 
haps, for some of my readers ; but it 
can't be helped. The truth is, beef 
is my weakness; and I do declare, 
that I derive more positive enjoy- 
ment from the simple viand than 
from any concoction whatever in the 
whole cook's eyclopedia. 

Always drink red wine with beef- 
steaks ; port, if possible; if not, 
burgundy, of not too high a flavour, 
—good beaune say. This fact, which 
is very likely not known to many 
persons who, forsooth, are too magni- 
ficent to care about their meat and 
drink,—this simple fact I take to be 
worth the whole price I shall get for 
this article. 

But to return to dinner. We 
were left, I think, G. and L, sopping 
up the gravy with bits of bread, and 
declaring that no power on earth 
could induce us to eat a morsel more 
that day. At one time, we thought 
of countermanding the perdreau aux 
trutfes, that to my certain know- 
ledge had been betruffed five days 
before. 

Poor blind mortals that we were! 
ungrateful to our appetites, need- 
lessly mistrustful and cowardly. A 
man may do what he dares; nor 
does he know, until he tries, what 
the honest appetite will bear. We 
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were kept waiting between the steak 
and the partridge some ten minutes 
or so. For the first two or three 
minutes, we lay back in our chairs 
quiet, exhausted indeed. Then we 
began to fiddle with a dish of tooth- 
picks, for want of any thing more 
savoury ; then we looked out of the 
window ; then G. got in a rage, rung 
the bell violently, and asked, “ Pour- 
quoi diable nous fait on attendre si 
long temps?” The waiter grinned. 
He is a nice, good-humoured fellow, 
Auguste; and I heartily trust that 
some reader of this may give him a 
five-franc piece for my sake. Au- 
guste grinned and disappeared, 

Presently, we were aware of an 
odour gradually coming towards us, 
something musky, fiery, savoury, 
mysterious,—a hot, drowsy smell, 
that lulls the senses, and yet inflames 
them,—the ¢roujfles were coming! 
Yonder they lie, caverned under the 
full bosom of the red-legged bird. 
My hand trembled as, after a little 
pause, [ cut the animal in two. G. 
said I did not give him his share of 
the troufles; I don’t believe I did. 
I spilled some salt into my plate, and 
a little cayenne pepper — very little: 
we began, as far as I can remember, 
the following conversation :— 

Gustavus. “ Chop, chop, chop.” 

Michael Angelo. *“ Globlobloblob.” 

G. “ Gobble.” 

M. A. “ Obble.” 

G. “ Here's a big one.” 

M.A. “Wobgob. What wine shall 
we have? I should like some chiam- 
pagne.” 

G. “It’s bad here. 
sauterne.” 

M. A. “ Very well. 
glob,” &e. 

Auguste (opening the sauterne). 
“ Cloo-00-00-o0p!” ‘The cork is out ; 
he pours it into the glass, glock, 
glock, glock. 

Nothing more took place in the 
way of talk. The poor little par- 
tridge was soon a heap of bones—a 
very little heap. A trufilesque 
odour was left in the room, but only 
an odour. Presently, the cheese was 
brought : the amber sauterne flask 
had turned of a sickly green hue ; 
nothing, save half a glass of sedi- 
ment at the bottom, remained to tell 
of the light and social spirit that had 
but one half-hour before inhabited 


Have some 


Tlobgobglob- 
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the flask. Darkness fell upon our 
little chamber ; the men in the street 
began crying, “ Messager ! Journal 
du Soir!” The bright moon rose glit- 
tering over the tiles of the Rue 
Louis de Grand, opposite, illuminat- 
ing two glasses of punch that two 
gentlemen in a small room of the 
Café de Foy did ever and anon raise 
to their lips. Both were silent ; both 
happy ; both were smoking cigars,— 
for both knew that the soothing 
plant of Cuba is sweeter to the phi- 
losopher after dinner than the prat- 
tle of all the women in the world. 
Women—pshaw! The man who, 
after dinner —after a good dinner — 
can think about driving home, and 
shaving himself by candle-light, and 
enduing a damp shirt, and a pair of 
tight glazed pumps to shew his cob- 
web stockings and set his feet in a 
flame ; and, having undergone all 
this, can get into a cold cab, and 
drive off to No. 222 Harley Street, 
where Mrs. Mortimer Smith is at 
home; where you take off your 
cloak in a damp, dark back parlour, 
called Mr. Smith’s study, and con- 
taining, when you arrive, twenty- 
four ladies’ cloaks and tippets, four- 
teen hats, two pair of clogs (belong- 
ing to two gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple, who walk for economy, and 
think dancing at Mrs. Mortimer 
Smith’s the height of enjoyment) ;— 
the man who can do all this, and 
walk, gracefully smiling, into Mrs. 
Smith’s drawing-rooms, where the 
brown holland bags have been re- 
moved from the chandeliers ; a man 
from Kirkman’s is thumping on the 
piano, and Mrs. Smith is standing 
simpering in the middle of the room, 
dressed in red, with a bird of para- 
dise in her turban, a tremulous fan 
in one hand, and the other clutching 
hold of her little fat gold watch and 
seals ;—the man who, after making 
his bow to Mrs. Smith, can advance 
to Miss Jones, in blue crape, and lead 
her to a place among six other pairs 
of solemn-looking persons, and whis- 
per fadaisies to her (at which she 
cries, “Oh fie, you naughty man! 
how can you?”), and look at Miss 
Smith’s red shoulders struggling out 
of her gown, and her mottled elbows 
that a pair of crumpled kid gloves 
leave in a state of delicious nature ; 
and, after having gone through cer- 
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tain mysterious quadrille figures 
with her, lead her back to her mam- 
ma, who has just seized a third glass 
of muddy negus from the black foot- 
man ;—the man who can do all this 
may do it, and go hang, forme! And 
many such men there be, my Gus- 
tavus, in yonder dusky London city. 
Be it ours, my dear friend, when the 
day’s labour and repast are done, to 
lie and ruminate calmly; to watch 
the bland cigar smoke as it rises 
gently ceiling-wards ; to be idle in 
body as well as mind; not to kick 
our heels madly in quadrilles, and 
puff and pant in senseless gallopades : 
let us appreciate the joys of idleness ; 
let us give a loose to silence; and 
having enjoyed this, the best dessert 
after a goodly dinner, at close of eve, 
saunter slowly home. 
7 as % * 

As the dinner above described 
drew no less than three frane pieces 
out of my purse, I determined to 
economise for the next few days, and 
either to be invited out to dinner, or 
else to partake of some repast at a 
small charge, such as one may have 
here. I had on the day succeeding 
the troufled partridge a dinner for a 
shilling, viz. :— 


Bifsteck aux pommes (heu quantum mu- 
tatus ab illo!) 
Galantine de volaille, 
Fromage de Gruyére, 
Demie-bouteille du vin 
macon ou chablis, 
Pain a discrétion. 


trés-vieux de 


This dinner, my young friend, was 
taken about half-past two o’clock in 
the day, and was, in fact, a breakfast, 

a breakfast taken at a two-franc 
house, in the Rue Heure Vivienne ; 
it was certainly a sufficient dinner: 
I certainly was not hungry for all 
the rest of the day. Nay, the wine 
was decently good, as almost all wine 
is in the morning, if one had the 
courage or the power to drink it. 
You see many honest English fa- 
milies marching into these two-franc 
eating - houses, at :five o’clock, and 
fancying they dine ‘in great luxury. 
Returning to England, however, they 
inform their friends that the meat in 
France is not good; that the fowls 
are very small, and black; the kid- 
neys very tough ; the partridges and 
fruit haye no taste in them, and the 
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soup is execrably thin. A dinner 
at Williams's, in the Old Bailey, is 
better than the best of these; and 
therefore had the English Cockney 
better remain at Williams's, than 
judge the great nation so falsely. 

The worst of these two-franc esta- 
blishments is a horrid air of shabby 
elegance which distinguishes them. 
At some of them, they will go the 
length of changing your knife and 
fork with every dish; they have 
grand chimney-glasses, and a fine 
lady at the counter, and fine ara- 
besque paintings on the walls; they 
give you your soup in a battered 
dish of plated ware, which has served 
its best time, most likely, in a first- 
rate establishment, and comes here to 
étaler its second-hand splendour 
amongst amateurs of a lower grade. 
I fancy the very meat that is served 
to you has undergone the same de- 
gradation, and that some of the 
mouldy cutlets that are offered to 
the two-franc epicures lay once plump 
and juicy in Vérey’s larder. Much 
better is the sanded floor and the 
iron fork! Hlomely neatness is the 
charm of poverty: elegance should 
belong to wealth alone. There is a 
very decent place where you dine 
for thirty-two sous in the Passage 
Choiseuil. You get your soup in 
china bowls; they don’t change your 
knife and fork, but they give you 
very fit portions of meat and pota- 
toes, and mayhap a herring with 
mustard sauce, a dish of apple frit- 
ters, a dessert of stewed prunes, and 
a pint of drinkable wine, as I have 
proved only yesterday. 

After two such banyan days, | 
allowed myself a little feasting ; and 
as nobody persisted in asking me to 
dinner, I went off'to the Trois Fréres 
by myself, and dined in that excellent 
company. 

I would recommend a man who is 
going to dine by himself here, to 
reflect well before he orders soup for 
dinner. 

My notion is, that you eat as much 
after soup as without it, but you 
dont eat with the same appetite. 

oe if you are a healthy 
man, as I am—deuced hungry at five 
o'clock. My appetite runs away with 
me; and if I order soup (which is 
always enough for two), invariably 
swallow the whole of it; and the 
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greater portion of my petit pain, too, 
before my second dish arrives. 

The best part ofa pint of Sulienne 
or purée 4 la Condé, is very well for 
a man who has only one dish besides 
to devour; but not for you and me, 
who like our fish and our rét of 


game or meat as well. 


Oysters you may eat. They do, 
for a fact, prepare one to go through 
the rest of a dinner properly. Lemon 
and cayenne pepper is the word, de- 
pend on it, and a glass of white wine 
braces you up for what is to follow. 

French restaurateur dinners are 
intended, however, for two people, 
at least; still better for three; and 
require a good deal of thought before 
you can arrange them for one. 

Here, for instance, is a recent 
menu :— 


Trois Fréres Provenceaux. 


Pain..cccasess 

Beaune premi¢ re. 

Purée a la créci ... 

Turbot aux capres .......0+- 

Quart poulet aux truffes ...... 25 
Champignons a la Provencale .. 25 
Gélée aux pommes.........+++ 1 25 
Cognac.... cocccccese 0 30 


10 80 


A heavy bill for a single man; 
and a heavy dinner, too; for I have 
said before I have a great appetite, 
and when a thing is put before me I 
at it. At Brussels I once ate four- 
teen dishes; and have seen a lady, 
with whom I was in love, at the 
table of a German grand duke, eat 
seventeen dishes. ‘This is a positive, 
though disgusting fact. Up to the 
first twelve dishes she had a very 
good chance of becoming Mrs. Tit- 
marsh, but I have lost sight of her 
since. 

Well, then, I say to you, if you 
have self-command enough to send 
away half your soup, order some ; 
but you are a poor creature if you 
do, after all. If you are a man, and 
have not that self-command, don’t 
have any. The Frenchmen cannot 
live without it, but I say to you that 
you are better than a Frenchman. 
I would lay even money that you 
who are reading this are more than 
five feet seven in height, and weigh 
cleven stone; while a : Frenchman | is 
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five feet four, and does not weigh 
nine. The Frenchman has after his 
soup a dish of vegetables, where 
you have one of meat. You are a 
different and superior animal — a 
French-beating animal (the history 
of hundreds of years has shewn you 
to be so); you must have to keep 
up that superior weight and sinew, 
which is the secret of your superiority 
—as for public institutions, bah !— 
you must have, I say, simpler, 
stronger, succulenter food. 

Eschew the soup, then, and have 
the fish up at once. It is the best 
to begin with fish, if you like it, as 
every epicure and honest man should, 
simply boiled or fried in the English 
fashion, and not tortured and bullied 
with oil, onions, wine, and herbs, as 
in Paris it is frequently done. 

Turbot with lobster-sauce is too 
much ; turbot «la Hollandaise vulgar ; 
sliced potatoes swimming in melted 
butter are @ mean concomitant for a 
noble, simple, liberal fish: turbot 
with capers is the thing. The brisk 


little capers relieve the dulness of 


the turbot ; the melted butter is rich, 
bland, and calm—it should be, that is 
to say; not that vapid, watery mix- 
ture that I see in London; not oiled 
butter, as the Hollanders have it, 
but melted with plenty of thickening 
matter: I don’t know how to do it, 
but I know it when it is good. 

They melt butter well at the 
Rocher de Caucale, and at the 
lréres, 

Well, this turbot was very good ; 
not so well, of course, as one gets it 
in London, and dried rather in the 
boiling ; which can’t be helped, unless 
you are a Lucullus or a Cambaceres 
of a man, and can afford to order one 
for yourself. ‘This grandeur dame 
is very rare; my friend, Tom Wil- 
lows, is almost the only man I know 
who possessed it Yes, * * *, one 
of the wittiest men in London, I once 


knew to take the whole intérieur of 


a diligence (six places), because he 
was a little unwell. Ever since I 
have admired that man. He under- 
stands true economy; a mean, ex- 
travagant man would have contented 
himself with a single place, and been 
unwell in consequence. How I am 
rambling from my subject, however. 
The fish was good, and I ate up every 
single scrap of it, sucking the bones 
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and fins curiously. That isthe deuce 
of an appetite, it must be satisfied ; 
and if you were to put a roast donkey 
before me, with the promise of a 
haunch of venison afterwards, I be- 
lieve I should eat the greater part 
of the long-eared animal. 

A pint ‘of purée a la créci, a pain 
de gruau, a slice of turbot — a man 
should think about ordering his bill, 
for he has had enough dinner; but 
no, we are creatures of superstition 
and habit, and must have one regular 
course of meat. Here comes the 
poulet a la Marengo : I hope they've 
given me the wing. 

No such thing. The poulet a la 
Marengo aux truffes is bad —too oily 
by far; the truffles are not of this 
year as they should be, for there are 
cart-loads in town: they are poor in 
flavour, and have only been cast 
into the dish a minute before it was 
brought to table, and what is the 
consequence ? They do not flavour 
the meat in the least; some faint 
trufflesque savour you may get as 
you are crunching each individual 
root, but that is all, and that all not 
worth the having ; for as nothing is 
finer than a good truffle, in like man- 
ner nothing is meaner than a bad 
one. It is merely pompous, windy, 
and pretentious, like those scraps of 
philosophy with which a certain 
eminent novelist decks out his meat. 

A mushroom, thought I, is better 
a thousand times than these tough, 
flavourless roots. I finished every 
one of them, however, and the fine, 
fat capon’s thigh, which they sur- 
rounded. It was a disappointment 
not to get a wing, to be sure.. They 
always give me legs; but after all, 
with a little good-humour and phi- 
losophy, a leg of a fine Mans capon 
may be found very acceptable. How 
plump and tender the rogue’s thigh 
is! his very drumstick is as fat as 
the calf of a London footman; and 
the sinews which puzzle one so over 
the lean black hen-legs in London 
are miraculously whisked away from 
the limb before me. Look at it now! 
Ilalf-a-dozen cuts with the knife, 
and yonder lies the bone — white, 
large, stark naked, without a morsel 
of flesh left upon it, solitary in the 
midst of a pool of melted butter. 

How good the Burgundy smacks 
after it! [always drink Burgundy 
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at this house, and that not of the 
best. It is my firm opinion that a 
third-rate Burgundy, and a third- 
rate claret — Beaune and Larose for 
instance, are better than the best. 
The Bordeaux enlivens, the Bur- 
gundy invigorates: stronger drink 
only inflames ; and where a bottle of 
good Beaune only causes a man to 
feel a certain manly warmth of be- 
nevolence—a glow something like 
that produced by sunshine and gentle 
exercise—a bottle of Chambertin will 
set all your frame in a fever, swells 
the extremities, and causes the pulses 
to throb. Chambertin should never 
be handed round more than twice ; 
and I recollect to this moment the 
headach I had after drinking a bottle 
and a half of Romanée-Gélée, for 
which this house is famous. Some- 
body else paid for the — (no other 
than you, O Gustavus! with whom 
i hope to have many a tall dinner on 
the same chi urges )—but ‘twas in our 
hot youth, cre experience had taught 
us that moderation was happiness, 
and had shewn us that it is absurd 
to be guzzling wine at fifteen frances 
a bottle. 

By the way I may here mention a 
story relating to some of Blackwood’s 
men, who dined at this very house. 
Fancy the fellows trying claret, which 
they voted sour; then Burgundy, 
at which they made wry faces, and 
finished the evening with brandy and 
lunel! ‘This is what men call eating 
a French dinner. Willows and I 
dined at the Rocher, and an English 
family there feeding ordered—mutton 
chops and potatoes. Why not, in 
these cases, stay at home? Chops is 
better chops in England (the best 
chops in the world are to be had 
the Reform Club) than in France. 
What would literary men mean by 
ordering luncl? I always rather 
liked the descriptions of eating in the 
Noctes. They were gross in all 
cases, absurdly erroneous in many ; 
but there was a manliness about 
them, and strong evidence of a great, 
though misdirected and uneducated, 
genius for victuals. 

Mushrooms, thought I, are better 
than these tasteless truffles, and so 
ordered a dish to try. You know 
what 2 Provencale sauce is, | have no 
doubt ? 


garlic and oil; which, with a little 
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—a rich, savoury mixture, of 
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cayenne pepper and salt, impart a 
pleasant taste to the plump little 
mushrooms, that can’t be described 
but may be thought of with pleasure. 

The only point was, how will they 
agree with me to-morrow morning ? 
for the fact is, 1 had eaten an im- 
mense quantity of them, and began 
to be afraid! Suppose we go and 
have a glass of punch and a cigar ? 
Oh, glorious garden of the Palais 
Royal! your trees are leafless now, 
but what matters? Your alleys are 
damp, but what of that? All the 
es tom are blazing with light and 
merriment ; at least. two thousand 
happy people are pacing up and 
down the colonnades ; cheerful sounds 
of money chinking are heard as you 
pass the changers’ shops; bustling 
shouts of garcon, and V'la mousieur ! 
come from the swinging doors of 
the restaurateurs. Look at that 
group of soldiers gaping at Véfour’s 
window, where lie lobsters, pine- 
apples, fat truffle-stufted partridges, 
which make me almost hungry again. 
T wonder whether those three fellows 
with mustachios and a_ tooth-pick 
a piece have had a dinner, or only a 
tooth-pick. When the Trois Fréres 
used to be on the first floor, and had 
a door leading into the Rue de Valois, 
as well as one into the garden, | 
recollect seeing three men with tooth- 
picks mount the stair from the street, 
descend the stair into the garden, and 
give themselves as great airs as if 
they had dined for a napoleon a-head. 
The rogues are lucky if they have 
had a sixteen sous dinner; and the 
next time I dine abroad, I am re- 
solved to have one myself. I never 
understood why Gil Blas grew so 
mighty squeamish in the affair of the 
cat and the hare. Hare is best, but 
why should not cat be good ? 

Being on the subject of bad din- 
ners, I may as well ease my mind of 
one that occurred to me some few 
days back. When walking in the 
Boulevard, I met my friend, Captain 
Hopkinson, of the half-pay, looking 
very hungry, and indeed going to 
dine. In most cases one respects the 
dictum of a half-pay officer regard- 
ing a dining-house. Ie knows as a 
general rule where the fat of the land 
lies, and how to take his share of that 
fat in the most economical manner. 

“I tell you what I do,” says Hop- 
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kinson; “I allow myself fifteen 
franc a-week for dinner (I count 
upon being asked out twice a-week), 
and so have a three-frane dinner at 
Richard’s, where, for the extra france, 


they give me an excellent bottle of 


wine, and make me comfortable.” 

“Why shouldn't they?” I thought. 
« Here is a man who has served his 
king and country, and no doubt 
knows a thing when he sees it.” We 
made a party of four, therefore, and 
went to the captain’s place to dine. 

We had a private room au second ; 
a very damp and dirty private room, 
with a faint odour of stale punch, and 
dingy glasses round the walls. 

We had a soup of purée aux crou- 
ton; a very dingy, dubious soup, in- 
deed ; thickened, I fancy, with brown 
paper, and flavoured with the same. 

At the end of the soup, Monsieur 
Landlord came up-stairs very kindly, 
and gave us each a pinch of snuff out 
of a gold snuff-box. 

We had four portions of anguille 
a la tartare, very good and fresh (it 
is best in these places to eat fresh- 
water fish). Each portion was half 
the length of a man’s finger. Dish 
one was despatched in no time, and 
we began drinking the famous wine 
that our guide recommended. I have 
cut him ever since. It was four-sous 


wine, — weak, vapid, watery stuff, of 


the most unsatisfactory nature. 

We had four portions of gigot aux 
haricots — four flaps of bleeding, 
tough meat, cut unnaturally (that is, 
with the grain: the French gash the 
meat in parallel lines with the bone). 
We ate these up as we might, and 
the landlord was so good as to come 
up again and favour. us with a pinch 
from his gold box. 

With wonderful unanimity, as we 
were told the place was famous for 
civet de liévre, we ordered civet de 
liévre for four. 

It came up, but we couldn't — 
really we couldn't. We were obliged 
to have extra dishes, and pay extra. 
(rustavus had a mayonnaise of cray- 
fish, and half a fowl; I fell to work 
upon my cheese as usual, and availed 
myself of the discretionary bread. 
We went away disgusted, wretched, 
unhappy. We had had for our three 
francs bad bread, bad meat, bad 
wine. And there stood the landlord 
at the door (and be hanged to him !) 
grinning and offering his box. 
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We don't speak to Hopkinson any 
more now when we meet him. How 
‘an you trust or be friendly with a 
man who deceives you in this miser- 
able way ? 

What is the moral to be drawn 
from this dinner? It is evident. 
Avoid pretence; mistrust shabby 
elegance ; cut your coat according to 
your cloth; if you have but a few 
shillings in your pocket, aim only at 
those humble and honest meats which 
your small store will purchase. At 
the Café Foy, for the same money, 
I might have had 

i: ms 
A delicious entrecote and potatoes 1 5 
A pint of excellent wine ........ 0 15 
A little bread (meaning a good deal) 0 
A dish of stewed kidneys.... 


Or at Paolo’s. 
A bret ad (as — Seine 


A Milanese cai, li 
A pint of wine ....+sscccccses 


And ten sous for any other luxury 
your imagination could suggest. ‘The 
ravioli and the cutlets are admirably 
dressed at Paolo’s. Does any healthy 
man need more ? 

These dinners, I am perfectly aware, 
are by no means splendid; and | 
might, with the most perfect ease, 
write you out a dozen bills of fare, 
each more splendid and piquant 
than the other, in which all the 
luxuries of the season should figure. 
But the remarks here set down are 
the result of experience, not fancy, 
and intended only for persons in 
the middling classes of life. Very 
few men can afford to pay more 
than five francs daily for dinner 
Let us calmly, then, consider what 
enjoyment may be had for those 
tive franes ; how, by economy on one 
day, we may venture upon luxury 
the next ; how, by alittle forethought 
and care, we may be happy on all 
days. Who knew and studied this 
cheap philosophy of life better than 
old ilorace before quoted? Some- 
times (when in luck) he cherupped 
over cups that were fit for an arch- 
bishop’s supper; sometimes he phi- 
losophised over his own ordinaire at 
his own farm. How affecting is the 
last ode of the first book :— 
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TO HIs SERVING-BOY, 
Persicos odi, 
Puer, apparatus; 
Displicent nex 
Philyra corone : 
Mitte sectari 

Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur, 


Simplici myrto 
Nihil allabores 
Sedulus cure : 
Neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, 
Neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem. 


Not that this is the truth entirely 
and for ever. Horatius Flaccus was 
too wise to dislike a good thing; but 
it is possible that the Persian ap- 
paratus was on that day beyond his 


means, and so he contented himself 


with humble fare. 

A gentleman, by the by, has just 
come to Paris, to whom I am very 
kind ; and who will, in all human pro- 
bability, between this and next month, 
ask me to a dinner at the Rocher de 
Cancale. Ifso, something may occur 
worth writing about; or if you are 
anxious to hear more on the subject, 
send me over a sum to my address, 
to be laid out for you exclusively in 
eating. I give you my honour I will 
do you justice, and account for every 
farthing of it. 

One ‘of the most absurd customs at 
present in use is that of giving your 
friend— when some piece of good 
luck happens to him, such as an ap- 
ointment as Chief Judge of Owhy- 
on or King’s Advocate to Timbuc- 
too — of giving your friend, because, 
forsooth, he may have been suddenly 
elevated from 200/. a- year to 2000/., 
an enormous dinner of congratul: ” 
tion. 

Last year, for instance, when our 


friend, ‘red Jowling, got his place of 


Commissioner at Quashumaboo, it 
was considered absolutely necessary 
to give the man a dinner, and some 
score of us had to pay about fifty 
shillings a-piece for the purpose. I 
had, so help me, Moses! but three 
guineas in the world at that period ; 
and out of this sum the bienséances 
compelled me to sacrifice five-sixths, 
to feast myself in company of a man 
gorged with wealth, rattling sove- 
reigns in his pocket as if they had 
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AD MINISTRAM. 


Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is,— 


I hate all your Frenchified fuss : 


Your silly entrées and made dishes 


Were never intended for us. 


No footman in lace and in ruffles 


Need dangle behind my arm-chair ; 


And never mind seeking for truffles, 


Although they be ever so rare. 


But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 


I pr’ythee get ready at three : 


Have it smoking, and tender, and juicy, 


And what better meat can there be? 


And when it has feasted the master, 


’T will amply suffice for the maid ; 


Meanwhile | will smoke my canaster, 
And tipple my ale in the shade. 


been so much dross, and capable of 
treating us all without missing the 
sum he might expend on us. 

Jow himself allowed, as I repre- 
sented the case to him, that the 
arrangement was very hard; but re- 
presented, fairly enough, that this 
was one of the sacrifices that a man 
of the world, from time to time, is 
called to make. “ You, my dear 
Titmarsh,” said he, “ know very well 
that I don’t care for these grand en- 
tertainments” (the rogue, he is a five- 
bottle man, and just the most finished 
gourmet of my acquaintance !) ; “ you 
know that I am perfectly convinced 
of your friendship for me, though 
you join in the dinner or not, but — 
i would look rather queer if you 

vacked out,—it would look rather 
orn ” Jow said this in such an 
emphatic way, that I saw I must lay 
down my money; and accordingly 
Mr. Lovegrove of Blackwall, for a 
certain quantity of iced punch, cham- 
pagne, cider cup, fish, flesh, and fowl, 
received the last of my sovereigns. 

At the beginning of the year 
Bolter got a place too— Judge-Ad- 
vocate in the Topinambo Islands, of 
3000/7. a-year, which he said was a 
poor remuneration in consideration 
of the practice which he gave up in 
town. He may have practised on 
his laundress, but for any thing else 
I believe the man never had a client 
in his life. 

Ilowever, on his way to Topinam- 
bo—by Marseilles, Egypt, the Desert, 
the Persian Gulf, and so on— Bolter 
arrived in Paris; and I saw from his 
appearance, and the manner of shak- 
ing hands with me, and the peculiar 
way in which he talked about the 
Rocher de Caucale, that he expected 
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we were to give him a dinner, as 
we had to Jowling. 

There were four friends of Bolter’s 
in the capital besides myself, and 
among us the dinner-question was 
mooted: we agreed that it should be 
a simple dinner of ten francs a-head, 
and this was the bill of fare :— 


i. Oysters (common), nice. 

2, Oysters, green of Marenne (very 
good). — 

3. Potage, purée de gibier (very 
fair). 

As we were English, they instantly 
then served us,— 

4. Sole en matelotte Normande (com- 
me ¢a). 

5. Tarbot a la creme au gratin (ex- 
cellent). 

6. Jardiniére 
seedy ). 

7. Poulet i la Marengo (very fair, 
but why the deuce is one always to be 
pestered by it?) 

8. (Entrées of some kind, but a 

9.§ blank in my memory.) 

10. A rit of chevreuil. 

11. Ditto of eperlans (very hot, crisp, 
and nice). 

12. Ditto of partridges (quite good 
and plump). 

13. Pointes d’asperges. 

14, Champignons a la Provengale (the 
most delicious mushrooms I ever tasted), 

15. Pine-apple jelly. 

16. Blanc, or red mange. 

17. Pencacks. Let every body who 
goes to the Rocher order these pancakes ; 
they are arranged with jelly inside, 
rolled up between various couches of ver- 
micilli, flavoured with a leetle wine ; and, 
by every thing sacred, the most delight. 
ful meat possible. 

18. Timballe of macaroni. 


cutlets (particularly 


The jellies and sucreries should 
have been mentioned in the dessert, 
and there were numberless plates of 
trifles, which made the table look 
very pretty, but need not be men- 
tioned here. 

The dinner was not a fine one, as 
you see. No rarities, no troufies even, 
no mets de primeur, though there 
were peas and asparagus in the mar- 
ket at a pretty fair price. But with 
rarities no man has any business 
except he have a colossal fortune. 
Hot-house strawberries, asparagus, 
Xc., are, as far as my experience goes, 
most fade, mean, and tasteless meats. 
Much better to have a simple dinner 
of twenty dishes, and content there- 
with, than to look for impossible 
splendours and Apician morsels. 
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In respect of wine. Let those who 
go to the Rocher take my advice and 
order Madeira. They have here some 
pale old East India very good. How 
they got it is a secret, for the Pa- 
risians do not know good Madeira 
when they see it. Some very fair 
strong young wine may be had at 
the Hotel des Americains, in the Rue 
St. Honoré ; as, indeed, all West In- 
dia produce —pine-apple rum, for 
iristance. I may say, with confidence, 
that I never knew what rum was 
until I tasted this at Paris. 

But to the Rocher. The Madeira 
was the best wine served; though 
some Burgundy, handed round in 
the course of dinner, and a bottle of 
Montrachet, similarly poured out to 
us, were very fair. The champagne 
was decidedly not good— poor, in- 
flated, thin stuff. They say the drink 
we swallow in England is not genuine 
wine, but brandy-loaded and other- 
wise doctored for the English market ; 
but, ah, what superior wine! Au reste, 
the French will not generally pay the 
money for the wine ; and it therefore 
is carried from an ungrateful country 
to more generous climes, where it is 
better appreciated. We had claret 
and speeches after dinner ; and very 
possibly some of the persons present 
made free with a jug of hot water, 
a few lumps of sugar, and the horrid 
addition of a glass of cognac. There 
can be no worse practice than this. 
After a dinner of eighteen dishes, in 
which you have drunk at least thirty- 
six glasses of wine—when the stomach 
is full, the brain heavy, the hands and 
feet inflamed—when the claret begins 
to pall,—you, forsooth, must gorge 
yourself with brandy-and-water, and 
puff filthy cigars. For shame! Who 
ever does it? Does a gentleman drink 
brandy-and-water ? Does a man who 
mixes in the society of the loveliest 
half of humanity befoul himself by 
tobacco smoke? Fie, fie! avoid the 
practice. I indulge in it always my- 
self; but that is no reason why you, 
a young man entering into the world, 
should degrade yourself in any such 
way. No, no, my dear lad, never 
refuse an evening party, and avoid 
tobacco as you would the upas 
plant. 

By the way, not having my purse 
about me when the above dinner was 
given, I was constrained to borrow 
from Bolter, whom I knew more in- 
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timately than the rest ; and nothing 
grieved me more than to find, on 
calling at his hotel four days after- 
wards, that he had set off by the mail 
post for Marseilles. Friend of my 
youth, dear, dear Bolter! if haply 
this trifling page should come before 
thine eyes, weary of perusing the 
sacred rolls of Themis in thy far-off 
island in the Indian Sea, thou wilt 
recall our little dinner in the little 
room of the Cancalian Coffeehouse, 
and think for a while of thy friend! 

Let us now mention one or two 
places that the Briton, on his arrival 
here, should frequent or avoid. As 
a quiet, dear house, where there is 
some of the best rooms in Paris 
—always the best meat, fowls, ve- 
getables, &c.—we may specially re- 
commend Monsieur V oisin’s café, op- 
posite the church of the Assumption. 
A very decent and lively house of 
restauration is that at the corner of 
the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, 
on the Boulevard. I never yet had 
a good dinner in my life at Véfour’s ; 
something is always mangué at the 
place. The Grand Vattel is worthy 
of note, as cheap, pretty, and quiet. 
All the English houses gentlemen 
may frequent who are so inclined ; 
but though the writer of this has 
many times dined for sixteen sous at 
Catcomb’s, cheek by jowl with a 
French chasseur or a labourer, he 
has, he confesses, an antipathy to 
enter into the confidence of a foot- 
man or groom of his own country. 

A gentleman who purchases pic- 
tures in this town was lately waited 
upon by a lady, who said she had in 
her possession one of the greatest ra- 
rities in the world,—a picture, ad- 
mirable, too, as a work of art,—no 
less than an original portrait of Shak- 
speare, by his comrade, the famous 
John Davis. The gentleman rushed 
off immediately to behold the won- 
der, and saw a head, rudely but vi- 
gorously, painted on panel, about 
twice the size of life, with a couple 
of hooks drawn through the top part 
of the board, under which was writ- 
ten 

THE WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
BY JOHN DAVIS. 

“ Voyez vous, Monsieur,” said the 
lady; “il n’y a plus de doute. Le 
portrait de Shakspeare du célébre 
Davis, et signé méme de lui!” 

I remember it used to hang up in 
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a silent little street in the Latin 
quarter, near an old convent, before 
a quaint old quiet tavern that I 
loved. It was pleasant to see the old 
name written up in a strange land, 
and the well-known friendly face 
greeting one. ‘There was a quiet 
little garden at the back of the ta- 
vern, and famous good roast-beef, 
clean rooms, and English _ beer. 
Where are you now, John Davis ? 
Could not the image of thy august 
patron preserve thy “house from ruin, 
or rally the faithful around it? Are 
you unfortunate, Davis? Are you 
a bankrupt? Let us hope not. I 
swear to thee, that when, one sunny 
afternoon, I first saw the ensign of 
thy tavern, I loved thee for the 
choice, and douced my cap on enter- 
ing the porch, and looked around, 
and thought all friends were here. 

In the queer old pleasant novel of 
the Spiritual Quixote, honest 'Tug- 
well, the Sancho of the story, relates 
a Warwickshire legend, which at the 
time Graves wrote was not much 
more than a hundred years old; and 
by which it appears that the owner 
of New Place was a famous jesting 
gentleman, and used to sit at his gate 
of summer evenings, cutting the 
quecrest, merriest jokes with all the 
passers-by. I have heard from a 
Warwickshire clergyman that the 
legend still exists in the country ; 
and Ward’s Diary, says that Master 
Shakspeare died of a surfeit, brought 
on by carousing with a literary friend 
who had come to visit him from Lon- 
don. And wherefore not? Better to 
die of good wine and good company 
than of slow disease and doctor’s doses. 
Some geniuses live on sour misan- 
thropy, and some on meek milk-and- 
water. Let us not deal too hardly 
with those that are of a jovial sort, 
and indulge in the decent practice of 
the cup and the platter. 

A word or two, by way of con- 
clusion, may be said about the nu- 
merous pleasant villages in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, or rather of 
the eating and drinking to be found 
in the taverns of those suburban 
spots. At Versailles, Monsieur Du- 
boux, at the Hotel des Reservoirs, 
has a good cook and cellars, and will 
gratify you with a heavier bill than 
is paid at Vérey’s and the Rocher. 
On the beautiful terrace of Saint 
Germain, looking over miles of river 
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and vineyard, of fair villages basking 
in the meadows, and great tall trees 
stretching wide round about, you 
may sit in the open air of summer 
evenings, and see the white spires of 
Saint Denis rising in the distance, 
and the grey arches of Marly to the 
right, and before you the city of 
Paris with innumerable domes and 
towers. 

Watching these objects, and the 
setting sun gorgeously illumining the 
heavens and them, you may have an 
excellent dinner served to you by the 
chef of Messire Gallois, who at’ pre- 
sent owns the pay ilion where Louis 
XIV. was born. The maitre Chétel 
is from the Rocher, and told us that 
he came out to St. Germain for the 
sake of the air. The only drawback 
to the entertainment is, that the 
charges are as atrociously high in 
price as the dishes prov ided are small 
in quantity; and dining at this pa- 
vilion on the 15th of April, at a 
period when a botte of asparagus at 
Paris cost only three francs, the 
writer of this and a chosen associate 
had to pay seven franes for about the 





'Tnts is, in its way, rather a very 
tolerable book. It is not, at least, 
defiled by personal gossip—the froth 
of modern literature. It has some un- 
sound opinions here and there, and 
all pretty much coloured; but they 
are of that kind which lean to the 
side of charity and good-will. It has 
abundance of variety ; ; very pretty 
vignettes ; quaint, quiet, and ‘Quaker- 
like narratives; and a tone of con- 
tentment and satisfaction, rare in an 
age so replete with ennui. 

One of the earliest sketches to 
which we turned our attention is 
that of Culloden Field, at p. 41, 
which our author visited, and made 
the theme of mournful reflection. 
This well-known and melancholy 
rencontre had, perhaps, more of na- 
tional importance than many are 
disposed to believe. Previously to 
1745, the Stuarts were the only 
dynasty recognised by the chiefs and 
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third part of a botte of asparagus, 
served up to them by Messire Gal- 
lois. 

Facts like these ought not to go 
unnoticed. Therefore, let the readers 
of Fraser's Magazine who propose a 
visit to Paris, take warning by the 
unhappy fate of the person now ad- 
dressing them, and avoid the place 
or not, as they think fit. A bad 
dinner does no harm to any human 
soul, and the philosopher partakes of 
such with easy resignation; but a 
bad and dear dinner is enough to 
raise the anger of any man, however 
naturally sweet-tempered, and he is 
bound to warn his acquaintance of it. 

With one parting syllable in 
praise of the Marroniers at Bercy, 
where you get capital eels, fried 
gudgeons fresh from the Seine, and 
excellent wine of the ordinary kind, 
this discourse is here closed. “ En 
telle ou meilleure pensée, Beuueurs 
trés illustres (car a vous non a aultres 
sont dédiés ces escriptz) reconfortez 
vostre malheur, et beuuez fraiz si faire 
se peult.” 


clans of the Highlands. Jacobitism 
had its stronghold among a hardy 
race of mountaineers—men of burn- 
ing chivalry, heroic conduct, loyal 
to death, and, from the fastnesses 
amid which they dwelt, incapable of 
easy overthrow. That part of Scot- 
land was at that day the weak part 
of the British empire—the very spot 
on which a hostile army would have 
naturally landed, and where the 
shout for “ bonnie Prince Charlie” 
would have rallied 20,000 hieland- 
men. On Culloden, however, the 
whole subject was brought to an 
issue. Jacobitism fell, the Stuarts 
fled, and the Papal tyranny it ever 
was their first and last aim to esta- 
blish was crushed. It does seem al- 
most unaccountable that the High- 
landers should have persisted in 
their efforts to replace the Stuarts ; 
every one of which was unfortunate 
and disastrous. Not one attomgs 
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was made from 1715 to 1745 to land 
armaments, or ammunition, or pro- 
visions, or soldiers, from France and 
Spain, which winds and waves did 
not conspire to defeat. Highland 
hearts were, however, too loyal to 
flinch from difficulty in what they 
believed the path of duty. These 
brave men would die ; but they would 
not cease to struggle for him they 
thought their lawful king. The im- 
mediate precursor of the field of 
Culloden was the decisive triumph 
Prince Charlie obtained at Preston- 
pans. Flushed with the success of 
that encounter, he and his impetuous 
clans crossed the border, and reached 
Derby, carrying all before them. 
The English had a terrific idea of 
the Scottish Highlanders, and were 
perfectly paralysed at the sight of 
the sinewy and gigantic frames ar- 
rayed in the ancient “ garb of old 
Gaul,” and sent news to London that 
threw the whole capital into dismay. 
Had the prince conciliated the chiefs 
and marched direct to London, he 
would have seated himself wpon the 
throne, and for a time, at least, have 
been king. But their disputes among 
themselves, and the refusal of the 
English to join so unearthly a host, 
broke up the unity of their plans; 
and ultimately they fell back and 
retreated toward Scotland as rapidly 
as they had left it. Cumberland pur- 
sued them with well-disciplined and 
well-fed men to Culloden ; and on a 
battle appearing inevitable, the prince 
ordered the clans — half-famished, 


having scarcely tasted a morsel of 


bread for days—to prepare for battle. 
Most nile , he formed his men too 
tenaciously on the plan of modern 
tactics. In this situation they had 
no chance. They were ill armed, 
half naked, and starving ; and when 
drawn up, were helplessly exposed to 
the merciless fire of Cumberland’s 
musketry. It was not till this error 
was fatally apparent that some of the 
clans made the old Highland charge, 
—unsheathed their claymores, pulled 
their bonnets down upon their eyes, 
and rushed, like a mountain cataract, 
upon the troops of Cumberland. 
Such was the effect of this tre- 
mendous charge, that the infantry 
gave way; and had there been no 


cavalry to dash into the midst of 


the clans, Culloden had been another 
Prestonpans. Or if the Ilighlanders 
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had not been previously exhausted 
for want of food and sleep, it is 
doubtful if the disciplined forces of 
their opponents would have repulsed 
them. They were, however, totally 
routed ; and to the deep disgrace of 
Cumberland, the brutal cruelties he 
practised toward his prisoners were 
enough to stain the memory of a far 
greater soldier. The severe proscrip- 
tions of the Highland dress that fol- 
lowed was less a stroke of policy than 
a despicable act of revenge. The 
Highlanders could not help, even 
amid their sorrows, being witty at 
this piece of snipship; and accord- 
ingly, in the clachans there was seen 
sometimes a sketch worthy of H.B., 
representing the Duke commanding 
a Highlander to assume the English, 
or rather French costume, and Donald 
squeezing his arms ignorantly for his 
legs into a pair of moleskin inex- 
pressibles. 

Mr. Howitt soliloquised mourn- 
fully on the quantities of bones 
which the spade turned up on that 
field of blood, and exclaims, “* What 
a contrast was that quiet scene, with 
the sun and breeze of August play- 
ing over it, to what it was ninety 
years before when these dry bones 
lived !” It is a very remarkable fact, 
that the finest lyric poetry of Scot- 
land is sacred to the Stuarts. The 
recollection of the name, and the re- 
verence and loyalty of the people, 
too deeply twined about their hearts 
to be easily transferred to the stran- 
ger, inspired those bursts of lyric 
song which have raised Allan Ram- 
say, Macniel, and Burns, to the level 
of Pindar and of Horace. Our tourist 
gives a pleasing account of a High- 
land minstrel, whose instrument, ge- 
nerally uncouth to southern cars, 
was nevertheless rich in melody to 
Mr. Howitt’s :— 

‘Our musician was a short, stout 
Highlander, clad in coarse blue cloth, 
every thre ad of which his mother had 
spun ; and which, when woven, had been 
made up too by his mother and sister in 
this very cabin. Yet, as he stood play- 
ing his martial airs, he seemed quite in- 
spired ; and we could not help being 
struck with the manliness of his attitude 
and whole bearing. We never heard the 
music of the bagpipe in perfection till 
then. He played the tune with which 
the Highlanders were said to have 
marched into the battle of Culloden. 
We could see the gathering bands pass 
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over the heath,— we could see the glim- 
mer of their weapons and the fluttering 
of their tartans ; and feel, peaceful people 
as we are, the romantic spirit of heroism 
which had led them in their expedition 
to England, and now brought them here 
to destruction. Our gallant piper never 
seemed weary of playing ; and as it was 
a treat to as in a Highland hut to hear 
such 2 musician, we got him to play all 
the interesting airs that we could recol- 
lect. ‘Shere scarcely was one he was not 
master of , and on no occasion did we 
ever listen to music that so powerfully 
and variously affected us. He played 
pibrochs and marches, and, spite of our 
better judgment, we could not help 
kindling into admiration of the clan- 


warfare ; but the celebrated dirge, of 


which he related the origin, and with 
which the Highlanders march to the 
shore when about to embark as emi- 
grants to some distant clime — 


‘Cha till, cha till, cha till mi tuille,’ 
(‘ We return, we return, we return no 
more,’) 


it was impossible to listen to without 
tears.” 


Even the peaceful people of the 
broadbrim and the single collar were 
infected with the heroic spirit and 
burning enthusiasm that still glows 
in a Highlander’s heart. It was to 
the Quaker’s credit. We only mar- 
vel that the man who can write such 
tirades against all the ecclesiastical 
institutions of the land should be 
capable of experiencing aught ap- 
proaching to a poetic sentiment. 
From John Thorogood, in that dur- 


ance vile in which every breaker of 


the laws should be lodged for the 
safety of society, or from his last, we 
should deem it impossible for poesy 
to exude by any power of com- 
pression. On the same principle, we 
should suppose a Quaker and a Ra- 
dical—duo juncti in uno—to be so 
destitute of sentiment and poetic feel- 
ing, that, if subjected to Bramah’s 
press, dry nonsense would be all the 
product ‘of the dire compression. It 
is possible that Howitt is sick of his 
earlier brochures, and returns to good 
sense as he retires toward seventy. 


VISIT TO STONEYHURST. 

‘* A college of Jesuits existing in Eng- 
land in the 19th century, possessing a 
large property there, fourishing, and pro- 
selyting the inhabitants all around them: 
this is a subject of curious interest. At 
all events, after having read the annals of 
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Romish persecution, the history of the 
Inquisition, and of this most subtle and 
distinguished order itself, this was and 
has been long the effect on me. When, 
years ago, 1 heard that there was a 
Jesuit’s college at Stoneyhurst, my cu- 
riosity was strongly aroused. To imagine 
the disciples of Ignatius Loyola erecting 
their standard amid the spinners and 
weavers of Lancashire,.the fathers of 
that famed order which had figured sa 
conspicuously in the dark annals of the 
Inquisition, — which had insinuated its 
members into every country and city— 
into the cabinets and councils of kings, 
—which had so often directed the po- 
litical powers of Europe, traversed the 
vast continents of India and America, 
and moulded savage nations to its de- 
signs,— of that order so awful in history 
for its peculiar policy, its sagacity, and 
its talent, coming out into the face of the 
English people, into the full blaze of the 
freest opinions, into the very midst of 
the jealous and searching scrutiny of 
Protestant sectaries, was a moral phe- 
nomenon worthy of closest attention. 
One was anxious to see what system of 
action these Proteus-like priests as. 
sumed,— what were the political and 
social maxims they professedly held,— 
by what lines of sympathy, or at least of 
accordance, they sought to connect them- 
selves with a population alive with the 
spirit of freedom in all its shapes—in re- 
ligion, commerce, and government. Ac- 
cordingly, Mrs. Howitt and myself took 
the opportunity,” &c. &c. 


Such are the preliminary feelings 
of Master Howitt on introducing 
himself and wife to the north- 
western nest of Jesuit- bachelors. 
Ilis liberal views prevented him from 
apprehending any peril, and forth- 
with he asks one of the disciples of 
Loyola the very odd question, If he 
wished to see his church established 
again in England? Now, none but a 
gasoon would have asked such a 
question,—none but a Radical would 
have dreamed of any other wish 
existing in a Jesuit’s soul than a 
wish to see uprooted every rival 
or impediment of absolute popish 
ascendancy. ‘This thirst consumes 
the whole order; they labour and 
long for it as Christians long for the 
millennium,—it is the ultimatum of 
their hopes, the supreme object of 
their mission and continuance in 
England. The Jesuit knew his man. 
He saw in his presence a Radical, 
easy and willing to be gulled, and 
likely by his report of the conversa: 
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tion to spread abroad in England 
among his brother Liberals those 
impressions which pave a pathway 
for the march of the papal heresy. 
it is as certain that the Jesuits wish 
the absolute ascendancy of popery in 


this country, as it is that none of 


them in such circumstances would 
publicly express it. 


“No, never,” replied the Jesuit 
father. ‘‘ To desire the political esta- 
blishment of Catholicity would be to de- 
sire its destruction. I hope never to see 
that day ; it would be a fatal day for us.” 


The old Jesuit knew as well, that 
he told the reverse of his wishes and 
desires, as we know that we are writ- 
ing these lines. 


“I do not deny,” continued the cun- 
ning scion of Ignatius Loyola, “ that we 
have e power, but then it is an intellectual 
and moral power,—not the unnatural 
power derived from a political alliance. 
If I desire prosperity and power for my 
church, all history has shewn me that 
they can only be derived from the vo- 
luntary zeal of her ministers and the 
affections of the people.” 


From these words one would infer 
that the papacy is hostile to a re- 
ligious establishment, and that the 
voluntary system is alone consonant 
to its principles ; and Mr. Howitt, as 
is the case with Dissenters generally, 
just from the lamentable ignorance of 
the popish controversy, supposes and 
writes that the Jesuit spoke frankly 
and honestly the convictions of his 
mind. 


“We could not but admit that there 
was at least sound reasoning —a wise 
and legitimate rendering of the language 
of a long and painful experience, and we 
felt, in the frank earnestness with which it 
was uttered, that it was sincere.” 


iad Mr. and Mrs. Howitt listened 
to the solemn oaths taken by priests 
at the trial of Hearne v. Stowell, to 
the effect that corporal torture or 
inflictions were not countenanced in 
the Romish church, and that men 
were never made saints in conse- 
quence of this, joined to other mor- 
tifications, they would have believed 
them. Y et these very men werereading 
daily in the breviaries, lives of saints 
distinguished for almost nothing else 
but the blood they shed by volunta- 
ry self- chastisement, —the hair-cloth 
shirts,—the iron chains, and other 
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torturing machinery to which these 
devout fathers were in the habit of 
accustoming themselves. 

But to take the very point before 
us. These Jesuits, in the hearing of 
a keen Dissenter, shrunk from all 
wish to see their sect established, or 
invested with political power; but 
these were either not their real senti- 
ments, as we believe they were not, 
or, if they were, they differ from the 
present head of the Romish heresy, 
and lately read from their altars an 
encyclical letter with which they did 
not coincide. Yea more ; an encyclical 
letter, or bull, from the pope pub- 
licly read, and not protested against 
by the Romish bishops after so many 
years, becomes law. The following 
document is now nearly ten years 
old, and was read in every popish 
chapel throughout the kingdom :— 


‘* Nor can we augur more consoling 
consequences to religion and to govern- 
ments, from the zeal of some to separate 
the church from the state, and to burst 
the bond which unites the priesthood to 
the empire. For it is clear that this 
union is dreaded by the profane lovers of 
liberty, only because it has never failed 
to confer prosperity on both.” 


Such are = sentiments of the 
present pope, Gregory XVI. We 
leave to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt the 
toil and task of reconciling with the 
above extract the “frank” conversa- 
tion of the Jesuits. 


“As we approached Hurst Green,” 
continues our traveller, “ I pointed out 
to them (the Jesuits) the new English 
church built on the hill opposite. He 
smiled, and said, ‘ Yes, they may build 
churches, and preach sermons against 
us, but it will not avail; it is not by 
these means that the hearts of the people 
are won, and their lives amended. We 
shall go on in our way.’’ 


There can be no question that these 
Jesuits detest the building of churches, 
and the faithful preaching against 
their heresies in the pulpits of these 
churches. Did the Romanists ap- 
prove of these things, and really find 
the result favourable to their pro- 
gress, they would say nothing. Si- 
lence would be their policy, and re- 
monstrance their greatest error. But 
the bitter and burning opposition 
they shew,—the light contempt and 
careless indifference they exhibit one 
day, and the thinly-disguised hosti- 
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lity that makes its exit the next, de- 
monstrate that church extension and 
sound Protestant preaching are their 
abhorrence. Mr. Howitt admits, 
that in ten years they have raised a 
congregation of 1500, and are now 
the landlords and proprietors of most 
of the surrounding district. It be- 
comes the Protestant clergy in the 
vicinity of that nest of Jesuits to in- 
stitute the severest scrutiny into their 
operations; and if they cannot re- 
claim the ignorant and unhappy 
proselytes they have made, they may 
at least arrest the spread of the evil 
among unprepared hamlets and an 
unsuspecting peasantry. _ ; 
The next place at which we find 
our two tourists, if the dual may 
be used respecting this affectionate 
couple, is Winchester—once the 
ancient capital of the realm, and, up 
to a late period, the rival of London. 
The shore at Southampton the spot 
where that monarch gave so just a 
proof of nature’s disavowal of the 
sovereignty of man—the bones of 
Alfred moulder in Winchester. His 
ever-memorable and noble sentiment 
survives,—“ Ir is JUST THAT THE 
ENGLISH SHOULD FOR EVER REMAIN 
FREE AS THEIR OWN THOUGHTS.” The 
impulse he gave to education was 
great. When Alfred came to the 
crown, he states that there were very 
few south of the Humber who could 
translate a passage of Latin into the 
vernacular tongue. ‘The monarch 
translated Gregory's pastoral and 
Bede's ecclesiastical history, and sent 
copies of each into every diocese, for 
the use of the clergy. He founded 
the University of Oxford, and in- 
vited John Scotus, and other learned 
men from Saxony, into England. 


“ Thou hast done nobly, thou hast bravely 
fought, 

But not for kingly state or lawless sway ; 

On freedom’s shrine thou didstthy sceptre 
lay, 

And migbty is thine empire in the thought 

And feelings of the free. Power may 
devise 

A throne whose incense is the millions’ 
sighs, 

But thou hast won for thee a nobler state, 

A more enduring throne: for worthless 
things 

Are crown and sceptre, and the sway of 
kings, 

Compared with the huge feelings which 
await 

The givers of the gift of liberty.” 
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The character and effects of Alfred 
—so superior to the age in which his 
lot was cast, so superior to the con- 
ceptions of his mightiest contem- 
poraries—remind us of a passage of 
exquisite beauty and of pure truth 
in one of the American orators :— 


“ Surrounded by the most enduring 
monuments of human grandeur, he felt 
how little can be done to elevate the 
moral nature of man by exhausting the 
quarry and piling its blocks of granite to 
the clouds. As far as we can judge from 
the unparalleled number and gigantic 
dimensions of the temples, palaces, gate- 
ways, alleys of sphinxes and cemeteries 
that cover the site and fill up the en- 
virons of Egyptian Thebes, the resources 
of the monarchs who made it their resi- 
dence must have exceeded those of the 
Roman Czsars when the world obeyed 
their sceptre. But when we inquire 
after the influence of this mighty mon- 
archy on the welfare of the human race, 
when we ask for the lights of humanity 
that adorned its annals, for the teachers 
of truth, the discoverers of science, the 
champions of virtue, the statesmen, the 
legislators, the friends of man, it is alla 
dreary blank. A beam of light from the 
genius of a modern French scholar cast 
upon the sculptured sides of obelisks and 
temples, has redeemed the names and 
titles of forgotten Pharaohs from ages of 
oblivion ; but no moral Champollion can 
pour 2 transforming ray into the essen- 
tial character of the Egyptian monarchs, 
and make it aught else than one unbroken 
record of superstition, ignorance, and 
slavery. The Egyptian monarchy chiefly 
employed its energies in the art of pre- 
venting the clay that perishes from re- 
turning to its kindred dust. It had no 
root in the intelligence of the people. 
The pyramids themselves could not 
crumble, the sculptured granite in that 
mild climate could not lose its deeply- 
graven character ; but instead of handing 
down an intelligent record of the mon- 
archy which reared their mountain- 
masses and now slumber in their monu- 
mental caverns, they stand but as eternal 
mementoes how perishable is all glory, 
how fleeting is all duration but that of 
the improved mind.” 

Such thoughts are naturally sug- 
gested by any reference to a reign 
in which the spiritual so mightily 
prevailed over the sensual, and the 
triumphs of mind were regarded as so 
much superior to those of arms. 
Physical prowess, for the moment, is 
regarded as the most splendid; but 
in the calm review of atter-ages and 
maturer expericnee, the victories of 
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genius, the spread of moral and sacred 
principles, are regarded with a more 
sublime veneration, and cherished 
with a more profound respect. 

By the way, in treating of Win- 
chester, what can have tempted Mr. 
Howitt to pronounce that prejudiced 
and Popish Jesuit, Milner, “ the last 
and best historian of Winchester ?” 
Mr. Howitt can never have read 
Milner, or ascertained his sentiments. 

We have no time to pursue our 
remarks any further on the topo- 
graphical researches of the worthy 
Radical. There are amusing and 
interesting sketches in the book ; but 
all of them more or less tinctured 
with the folly, foibles, and party- 
violence of the author. ‘To describe 
the book as indicative of any talent, 
is out of the question. We presume 
the author never dreamed in the 
inn at Stoneyhurst or on the fields 
of Culloden, that such an omnium 
gatherumcould immortalise the writer. 
It is, in fact, with all its bon- 
hommie, one of those books which 
indicate the necessity of something 
like an Alexandrian bonfire. The 
shelves of bibliopoles and the tables 
of editors groan beneath daily acces- 
sions of this stamp. 
making books there is noend;” though 
the makers of them can have no per- 
sonal sympathy with a neighbouring 
text in the same chapter, “ much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.” 

Our forefathers gathered, digested, 
and embodied folios of precious mat- 
ter; we abridge and popularise them 
into octavos. They wrote for the 
learned, we send forth “the people's 
editions.” 
theology have been dwarfed into 
‘Tracts for the Times ; the golden 
used to be in ingots, it is now spread 
thin and broad over the whole sur- 
face of society. ‘The depths in which 
giants only were wont to swim, have 
been let forth into shallows in which 
infants paddle. Books were once the 
emanations of vigorous minds, and 
the products of laborious and count- 
less hours. They are now the off- 
spring of leisure moments, and the 
compendia of such loose and vague 
thoughts as float upon men’s minds, 
or are originated by the ever-varying 
objects with which they necessarily 
come into contact. Of old a book 


Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. 


True it is, “ of 


The ponderous tomes of 


[June, 


made a name, of late it makes a few 
pounds. Once authors thought and 
wrote forimmortality, enduring many 
inconveniences and hardships in the 
hope of a future literary retribution. 
Nowadays authors would think a 
brother in the craft fit for St. Luke’s 
who preferred a future reputation to 
a present dinner, or an illustrious 
name to a five-pound note. In for- 
mer times the body pined, and the 
name alone dilated and brightened 
along successive centuries; but in 
recent times the outer man bears 
upon its superficies the traces of good 
living, and the name softly subsides 
into a vox et preterea nihil. 

It struck our minds one day 
very forcibly on our entering the 
reading-room of the British Museum, 
that the living contents were the 
fairest representation of the present 
state of the literary community. The 
porters were groaning beneath the 
pressure of massy folios borne to each 
table, and immediately pounced on 
by each book-worm. ‘The contents, 
the very penetralia of the work, were 
excavate dand deposited in the literary 
scrap-book — one idea for a chapter 
and one page to be beaten out into a 
modern octavo. The raw material 
is gathered from the fields of ancient 
literature. It is spun out into all 
the varieties of modern manufacture, 
length and breadth in every case a 
sufficient apology for any deficiency 
in weight and value. We would, we 
must say, rather take such materials 
as a man can give, if somewhat rude 
and twisted, rather than receive wine 
diluted with a hundred times its bulk 
of water, or gold beaten out till it 
will not bear the touch of a spider's 
leg, or the weight of a grashopper. 

We presume Mr. Ilowitt has none 
of that foolish nonsense, called a 
thirst for immortality, for a name, 
and other exploded whims of hare- 
brained poets. He, honest man, thirsts 
mainly, we suppose, for the settle- 
ment of his account with his pub- 
lisher, which we beg may be trans- 
mitted him forthwith; and if no 
profits yet stand out in rich relief, 
we plead for a cheque for ten pounds 
to be given him énstanter, in anticipa- 
tion of the impulse imparted to its 
circulation by this article. 
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SPECIMENS OF THF TABLE-TALK OF THE LATE JOHN BOYLE, ESQ. 
P. L. TO THE CORK CORPORATION, EDITOR OF “ THE FREEHOLDER,” &c. 


SECOND SERIES. 


** Look at that little fellow, with a crowd 
Of lubbers ’round him; that’s that little Bortr 
That makes the Freeholders. Just hear how loud 
He talks: his clapper’s not in want of oil. 
He’s a damned funny chap, though bloody proud.” 
Borster’s Cork (Screw) Quarterly. 


Angous xa PAvagsas.—TATIAN. 
Jests and trifles. 


LL. 


Aprrer all, there is nothing like a tumbler of the genuine native! Behold it 
stand upon your table, sparkling as the eyes of the lasses ; exquisitely sweet, 
warm, and inspiring— Hippocrene itself! The light plays upon its surface ; 
the Muses young and laughing dance around it ; and Cupid himself is seated 
on the brim. Do but taste it, and the honey of woman's kisses, even were 
they ten times more delicious than those which Horace mellifiuously 
describes as — 
“ Oscula que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit.”--Lib. i. od. 15. 


is at least rivalled,— gallantry forbid that an Irishman should say is excelled ! 
and in its fragrance there is a perfume surpassing that of roses. In the words of 
myer. sius Halicarnassensis’ *_ “Nery dro civ stwiteraray Asinwrayv aden cis Hsia 

£ ailens Prosras—“ A gale of odorous sweets is wafted around, as from meadows 
of freshness and choicest fragrance.” I never see a tumbler of potheen 
without thinking of Venus; “for what so near akin as love and whisky ? 
Do but taste it, as I said before, and straightway you are conveyed into a 
new world of happiness; scenes of beauty and delight to which the pic- 
turesque fictions of Oriental imagination are but idle ‘dreams, seem to spring 
up before your eyes; you mingle in visions of enchantment. When I drink 
wine, says Anacreon (and no gentleman will dispute his authority), my cares 
are lulled to sleep. Farewell all labours, anxieties, and sad reflections! Such 
is the power of mere wine. But what vintage can equal the potheen of 
Ireland? Who ever gazed upon a tumbler of “mountain-dew” without 
feeling a glow, a warmth, an inspiration, such as the minstrels of old would 
fain perstiade us resulted from deep draughts of the Castalian fountain ? 
Who that ever drank the bewitching cup did not feel in it a panacea for all 
the miseries of existence? Let us then, while we live, quaff deeply, carouse 
merrily, sing lustily, and live freely. What have we to do with the s sayings 
of the wise? The best book of philosophy is a full bottle. As Athensus 
wisely says, It gives strength to soul and body,—teyuv didwo vais —_ nal ros 
couecv. And what more can your Senecas and Sophists achieve ? Can they, 
indeed, achieve so much ? Who ever dreamed of acquiring strength of body 
in a library? Nobody. Study is detrimental to health; but potheen 
—glorious, exquisite, soul-thrilling, paradisiacal potheen!—is the true and 
only ambrosia of life, and alone worthy of a rational and immortal being 
like man, 

LU. 


It is a saying of the excellent Tom Browne, “ No poet ever went toa 
church when he had money to go to a tavern.” This may be looked on as 


* Epistle ad Cn, Pompeium, de Platone, sect. ii. 
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an indisputable axiom; there is no truer proposition in Euclid. Indeed, 
the very name of poet is derived from potare—to drink ; and it is not by 
mere accident that the same word signifies Bacchus and a book. 


LIU. 


My friend, Lord Althorp, seems to be as fond of bulls as Pasiphaé 
herself. Fortunately, this is not an age of scandal, or we should have had a 
new version of the Minotaur romance of old. In my opinion, bull-breeding 
is an enlightened and philosophic study. I hope to see it become fashionable 
among our young noblemen. ; 

LIV. 


Imagination is a bank on which we can draw at will: it is often an 
author's only bank. 

LY. 

Every thing is done in these days by clubs, societies, &c. That arch wit, 
Andrew Sullivan, who is fond of ridiculing fooleries of this sort, told me a 
story last night at which I laughed heartily. A person asking him for some 
relief, complained that he had of late become less generous and charitably 
inclined than ever before ; Andrew replied, “ My good woman, don’t you 
know that I have lately become a member of the Selfish and Churlish 
Association ?” 

LVI. 


“ Who is this?” says Philemon, pointing to a melancholy object passing 
by. “A doctor,” replies his friend. “Ah!” rejoins Philemon, “ how ill 
every doctor looks when every one else looks well!” The same wit declared, 
that a doctor feels as much sorrow in seeing his friends in health as a general 
in seeing all countries at peace. A physician boasted to Nicocles, that his 
art was of great authority. “ Thou art in the right,” quoth Nicocles, “when 
it can kill so many with impunity.” One asked a Spartan how he had 
attained to so great an age? “1 was not acquainted with any doctor,” 
replied he. 

LVIL. 


Tell me, did you ever read the Anacreontica of Scaliger? It is the most 
inane, insipid stuff possible—full of absurd conceits and schoolman gallantry. 
He makes love in a pedant’s gown, and kneels before his mistress with his 
pen in one hand and his tablets in the other. He is more engaged in 
weighing longs and shorts than in contemplating the charms of the lady ; 
and where he should be observing her smiles, he is only looking for an 
appropriate spondee. ‘Take the following specimen of his love-songs : it is 
one of the best of the set :— 


* Si fatale fuit mihi 
Ut morerer ante mortem ; 
Cur fatale non item fuit, 
Ut viverem ante vitam ? 
Sed si non valet hoc fato 
Fieri, ut ante vitam vivam : 
Yortasse fiet, et erit, 
Post vivere mortem,” 


They are all in this style Scaliger prided himself on his classic taste ! 


LVI. 


Tam in love with Mary Queen of Scots! She is the Morning Star of 
History. So exquisite was her beauty, that once, carrying the pyx in the 
procession of the host, at Paris, a woman, struck by the enchantments of her 
figure and features, burst through the surrounding crowd, anxious to touch 
her garment, to convince herself that she was not an angel from the skies. 
It is related of Hume, that when last in France, the principal of the Scots 
College placed in his hands some manuscripts in the fenduriing of Mary, 
and at the same instant asked him why he had affected to write her character 
without having previously consulted these memorials? ume made no 
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reply ; but taking up the papers through curiosity, he looked over them for 
some minutes, and so affected was he by their pathetic eloquence, that he 
suddenly burst into tears. I have forgiven David many of his errors for this 
noble trait of sensibility. But Buchanan,* who, fed by her bounty and 
advanced by her largesses, afterwards basely libelled her character, [ can 
never pardon. Ingratitude i is so foul a crime, that the vilest criminals, who 
glory in all other misdeeds, are ashamed to own themselves guilty of it; 
and the very devils in hell are true to each other. 


LIX. 


The most ferocious monsters in existence are authors who insist on 
reading their MSS. to their friends and visitors. I really believe that the 
greater part of them are descended from the Hyrcanian tigers. They are 
cannibals, beyond the pale of society ; their hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand should be against them. I speak strongly, because I have 
suffered much from fellows of this sort. Take an instance. I was once 
invited by a poetaster to his house in the country, and during my sojourn | 
was as miserable as those unhappy wretches within that gloomy portal on 
which Dante tells us is inseribed,— 


‘* Perish all hopes once ye have entered here !” 
y 


Songs and comedies were served up with breakfast ; tragedies and farces at 
luncheon ; philosophical essays (or, as the author called them, theses,— 
though in my opinion Tom-fooleriest+ would be a more appropriate name) 
garnished the dining-table ; odes, madrigals, and canzonets, were introduced 
with the dessert ; coffee was accompanied by a long epic called the “ Progress 
of Time,” or the “ Progress of Trash,” I forget which ; and the summons 
to supper was the signal for producing some assafwtida stuff dedicated to 
Spring Rice.{ Conceive my misery. At last, one fine morning, before a 
soul was up, | made my escape ; and since then I have not approached within 
twenty miles of the county wherein the dragon resides. Often have | 
blessed the memory of Byron, who, at the “close of one of his letters 
(inviting a friend to Newstead), and after he had enumer vated all the 
pleasures they should enjoy—“ books, baths, wines, bright eyes,” &c., thus 
writes, “ Nil recitabo tibi.’ Never was a more agreeable promise to a 
visitor of a literary man. 
LX. 


“T am positive,” says Tom Moore, pointing to a large beech around 
which some ivy branches twined luxuriantly—* I am positive,” quoth the 
little man, “ that kissing is derived from xieves — ivy.” 


LXI. 


They say that “Truth Les in a well.” Why, then she had better never 
go into one, if it induces her to fib ! 


LXII, 


Men of letters who keep their knowledge hoarded up from the world, I 
call mental misers, and think them entitled to infinitely less respect than the 
most avaricious wretches who are covetous but of mere gold. 


” 


* One of this hypocritical ruffian’s begging letters to Mary is worth quoting. It 
is not destitute of point. : 
* Ap Mariam Recoinam Scorix. 
Invida ne veterem tollant oblivia morem, - 
He tibi pro xenio carmina pauca damus : 
Sunt mala: sed si vis, poterunt divina videri 
Nam nunc quod magno venditur wre, bonum est.” 


+ The wight thus immortalised by Boyle was named Tom.—Ep. 


+ Better known as Lord Mountcrow. It was a favourite pun of Boyle to ask his 
Tory friends, 
«¢ ___. Risum teneatis, amici ?”—Ep. 
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LXIIl. 


I have heard very dull men say many witty things, though unconscious 
of them. Aganippe had its source in the centre of Beotia. 


LXIV. 


T once read the following P.S. to a letter: it was written by a school- 
mistress to the mother of a child of her “ establishment :” “ Will dearest 
Mrs. ——— allow her affectionate friend, Mrs. ——— (the schoolmistress) to 
get interesting Eliza a stays?”!! By the way, that is not a bad idea of my 
friend Coleridge, who calls those strings of boys and girls who parade the 
metropolis in regimental rank and file, “ walking advertisements.” 


LXV. 


I have been lately dipping into the Observer ; it is flippant and shallow ; 
the criticism is of the small-beer species, and the witticism is of no species at 
all. Cumberland was a poor creature. Can any thing mark his want of 
taste more than his attack on Philostratus in the seventy-fourth number ? 
He calls his love-epistles, which are full of elegance and wit, “an obscure 
collection of love-letters written by the sophist Philostratus, in a very 
rhapsodical style, merely for the purpose of stringing together a parcel of 
unnatural, far-fetched conceits.” Afterwards, he calls him “a despicable 
sophist,” and his letters “ unseemly and unnatural rhapsodies,” to copy 
from which was marvellous condescension in Ben Jonson, These be hard 
words. Let us see whether they are applied deservedly. Cumberland was 
the first to point out a translation by Jonson of different portions of the 
love-epistles. ‘These selections the latter wreathed together, and formed from 
them that most sweet and poctic madrigal, 


** Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine!’ 


which has a charm in it that I cannot describe. Jonson's classic taste is 
universally admitted; it was of the most refined, I had almost said fas- 
tidious, order. How unlikely, then is it, that such a man would resort to a 
“ despicable sophist” for materials of poesy, and, finding them in abundance, 
would transcribe and translate them with an accuracy worthy of the most 
“ reddere verbum verbo” interpreter! Does not the fact of Jonson’s having 
concealed that the verses were not original shew clearly, that he would be 
proud to have them considered as his own, and as such they were regarded 
until the theft was discovered in the Observer 2? Yet Cumberland will have 
us believe that what the haughty, overbearing Ben Jonson would have been 
glad to have the world look on as his own original composition, are unna- 
tural and far-fetched conceits, utterly devoid of merit! 1 have read 
Philostratus over and over again. Lis life of Apollonius is full of 
philosophy, and the style is spirited and agreeable. In his miscellaneous 
works, the reader will find scattered some very noble metaphors, which 
would shine in a modern composition. His love-essays are full of poetic 
thoughts; they breathe the very spirit of elegant gallantry, and the com- 
pliments which are interwoven with the text are gracefully and beautifully 
conceived. What can be more exquisite than the following? E72 yivure 
xal we, Siw BAsrw povous aorions, rov “Eerteov xai ot [Epist. 50],—* When it is 
evening, I behold two shining stars, Hesperus and you.” Never was a finer 
compliment paid to “ladye fayre.”* In his epistle to a pretty bar-maid there is 
also much to admire. You may call the thoughts as far-fetched as you wish, 


* Perhaps it is equalled by that delicate and elegant conceit of Achilles Tatius 
(The Loves of Clitipho and Leucippe. Book ii. chap. 1). “H pty raira fds tyw Be 
oxo vo podov ie) cov xeiAiwy adriis idsiv,—‘* These things she sweetly chaunted ; and 
methought I saw upon her lips the blushing rose of which she sung.” Achilles 
‘Tatius is (as the ladies say) a love of a book,—Ep. 
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but while they please the mind I am not one to decry them. It is as follows :* 
“ All that is thine captivates me; thy robe transparent as the veil of Isis ; 
thy shop agreeable as the haunts of Aphrodité ; thy cups, that shine like the 
eyes of Juno; and thy wines, which blush like rosy flowers. With what 
graceful ease thou dost join thy three fingers, supporting the full goblet as 
the stem supports the full-blown blossom! Sometimes I am in terror lest it 
should slip; but it remains poised firmly like a dial, and clings, as it were, 
to thy clasping hand: and when thou dost taste it, the liquid becomes warm 
as thy breath, and far sweeter than nectar; and we drain it off, not as if 
tempered with wine, but with thy kisses.” A man must be very old or very 
tasteless who finds fault with a love-letter like this! Cumberland was one 
of the many small wits of the last century, who pitched their tents on the 
lower slopes of Parnassus, and lived on, mistaking the applause of coffee- 
house coteries for true, and solid, and surviving fame. Their structures, 
raised upon the sands, are gradually mouldering away ; and posterity, which 
usually judges aright, will yield them no higher niches in the Temple of 
Letters than those which Dennis, and D’Urfey, and others of that calibre, 
now ingloriously occupy. Yet was not Cumberland destitute of genius and 
judgment, though his absurd coxcombry invariably got the better of both. 
Striving to blend together the rather incongruous characters of fine gentle- 
man and moralist, philosopher and fop, he sacrificed his all to his endeavour 
to succeed ; and this has been his ruin. His papers have little of the learn- 
ing of the bookman, and less of the light gaiety and sparkling effervescence 
of the man about town. His works are passing from the library to the book- 
stalls, and from the book-stalls to the trunk-makers and pastry-cooks (who, 
by the by, are the real helluones librorum), the transition is short and easy. 
The West Indian, The Fashionable Lover, &e. &e. are, like the author, gone 
the way of all flesh ; and the people of the year 2000 will know him more by 
Goldsmith’s flattering picture than by any works of his own. How he repaid 
Oliver is well known. “ Poor fellow!” cries he, “ he hardly knew an ass 
from a mule, or a turkey from a goose, but when he saw it on the table ;” 
a piece of flippant ingratitude which does no credit to 
“The Terence of England, the mender of hearts.” 


But, like all little wits, he thought that by running down contemporary 
genius he should exalt his own name higher than it would be otherwise 
placed. He is careful to let us know that Wilkes called Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson “ the work of an entertaining madman ;” that Soame Jenyns won- 
dered how so ugly a man as Gibbon could write so good a history; that 


Tlavrc pos closs.rm oa, nus OAuvOUS IT AY, as orns lowes, xa vo xuwnrsiov ws Aggo- 
Diri0y, xo Te Se wmare ws Hens ouuuran, xa o vives we avbes, xus TwY ToLmY daxrvAwy ai 
curvdsosis, ef” By axstives ro worngiov, womse ai TwY PUAAMY THY tv ToIs odes, sxPoras Xam 
psy QoBovecs pen xeon, ro ds tornxsy oxvews ws yvameov iongsicutvor, xa ros Saxtvdos 
cummriQuxsy $4 Ot xe awomiols Tort, Tay To xaTaALMomsvoy yiveras bsomorpoy Tw acbuari, 
Hdiov Ot xos Tov vexragos’ xaresas youv ta tov Quguyye axwrurois 6001s, wore ox oivw 
mExpupsyor, wAAw Pidinuaciw.— Epist. xxiii. 


In a strain somewhat like this last thought, the Eastern poet, Hafiz, says to one 
presenting him a cup of wine — 
«* Let on its edge a kiss of thine be fix’d ; 
The wine will taste as if with honey mix'd.” 
Ovid wishes to be the first to snatch the cup which his mistress has laid down ; and 
will apply his lips to that side of it only which hers had touched — 
** Que tu reddideris ego primus pocula sumam, 
Et qua tu biberis, hac ego parte bibam.”—Amorum, lib. i. el. 4. 
We read in Lucian, also, the jealous remonstrance of that prototype and pattern of 
the generality of wives, Juno, who thus upbraids the henpecked ruler of the skies : 
livers Séev wad avros Erin, xed tvbee Teoongpwgs Te ysiarn, ive xal wivas dua xual Pidrnse 
** You drink from that part of the cup which my rival’s lips have touched ; so that 
you blend a kiss with the nectar which you imbibe.” 1t were easy to produce a 


multitude of prettinesses of this sort ; but to none would the conceit of Philostratus 
be found inferior.—Ep. 
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Jenyns himself “ had a wen,” and that “ his eyes protruded like the eyes of 
a lobster ;” and of Johnson he assures us, that “ if fortune had turned him 
into a field of clover, he would have laid down and rolled in it.” Sucha 
man was Dick Cumberland ! 

LXVI. 

Tom Hood, the punster, and I, John Boyle, were once mounting up 
Ludgate Hill, when Hood challenged me to pun on St. Paul's Church: 
“T will bet you half-a-dozen glasses of gin-and-water,”’ quoth he, “ that 
you will not be able.” “ Pooh, pooh!” said 1; “ Paulo majora canamus,— 
Give me a nobler subject than Paul.” Hood confessed himself beaten, 
and lost the wager with a very bad grace. When the late Tom Gannon, of 
Trinity College, ran away with the wife of a poor man, I wrote over his door : 


“ Addis cornua pauperi.”—Hor. lib. iii. od. 21. 


Tom was a punster himself, and so he only laughed. 


LXVII. 

When I first started The Freeholder, Mahony, Maginn, Crofton Croker, 
James Roche, Sheridan Knowles, Father England, Father Maguire, Windele 
the antiquarian, and a few more of the prime wits of Cork — 

*« Anime, quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neque queis me sit devinctior alter.”—Hon. Sat. v. lib. i. 40— 


in conjunction with me, organised a club called “ The Deipnosophists ;” and, 
verily, no more amusing records are to be found in Athenzus himself than 
those which I still treasure in my writing-desk relative to our glorious sym- 
posiacs. ‘The club consisted of twenty-four ; all sworn friends and associates : 
but there were several honorary members. We were very exclusive; so 
much so, indeed, that the Prince Regent, although at his own special request 
balloted for twice, was blackballed both times. A portrait of every member 
was hung up in our spacious hall of meeting. Under each was placed his 
coat of arms, and a classical motto selected by himself. I remember a few. 
Mahony’s motto was from Anacreon’s sixty-sixth ode, as follows :— 

"Awariy waide xariysy 

Komi cAny xvtouray 

Ob rods rol xarov iors 


“To embrace a pretty girl; melting, lovely as Venus herself—is not this 
paradise ?” My own motto was that golden line from the poet Mimnermus : 


Ti d¢ Bios, vi de TieTvoy, arte evens Adeodiriis ; 
Which I cannot translate better than in the words of Bobby Burns— 


“* What signifies the life o’ man 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses, oh?” 


Under Tom Moore’s picture was written (by himself’), from the Z/ecuba of 
Euripides :— 
Vdvasnts waioay wtemV. 1078, 
Which means — 
“ The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes 
Hath been my heart's undoing.” 


The poet Theognis supplied the Countess of Blessington (an honorary mem- 
ber) with a motto :— 
OU ros oipPoger tors yon veu avdeh yigevtn—V. 457. 

Of which Shakspeare (though in all probability he never heard of the line) 
supplies us with a translation—less pretty, however, than the Greek :— 

* Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together.” 

Lady Morgan was also an honorary member. Under her ladyship’s picture 
was inscribed :— 
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Adyvou kebsyros yun wace x aben—lIncerti Auctoris.* 
‘“« Every woman is at heart a rake.” 


Charles Grant (since Lord Glenelg) was also a member, and one of the 
jolliest of the set. Ido not know why he selected the following verses of 
Homer for his motto, but certes they were placed by himself under his picture. 
They became more applicable some years after, than during the days of the 
Deipnosophists :— 

Od xen waurvvurzior suds Bovrngogor devdec 

2 Aaa ¢ teitireaparas, ras cooou weunas.—Homer. 


“ A statesman ought not to snore for hours in the House of Lords.” 
Perhaps there was not a single motto better selected than that of the 
renowned Doctor—the Doctor xa’ tox», (or, as the French translate it, 
par excellence.) For what is Doctor Southey, or Doctor Black, or Doctor 
Giffard, or Lardner, or Bowring, or Lingard, or Lushington, or Buckland, 
or Chalmers, or the famous 4 of Blackwood—what, I say, is any of these, 
when compared with our own Doctor ?— 


«* Who has so many languages in store, 
That only fame shall speak of him in more.”—Cow tey. 


Let any one of these learned doctors choose his favourite art or science, pit 
him against our Corkman, and I am convinced that Maginn will beat him 
in his own line, in those very accomplishments or acquirements on which he 
most prides himself. But this is straying. ‘The Doctor's motto was taken 
from Anacreon, Ode 47. Thus :— 
Teixas yiowy pry soci, 
Tas de Petvas valet 

“ His locks, indeed, are white ; but his wit is strong, sparkling, and brilliant 
as ever.” -I recollect only two more ; those of Sam Rogers and Crofton Croker. 
The first of these worthies chose a motto very applicable. It is from the Jliad ; 
and was suggested to Sam, doubtless, by a ed which rollicking, roystering 
Captain Medwin relates to have been made by Lord Byron, to the following 
effect,—that Rogers was “ the Nestor of little poets :"— 

Ty 3 7dn duo perv yevees pesgoray avbowmmy t 

Egéiar’ .—Homerr. 
Crofton Croker's motto was taken from the Greek anthology ; and contains 
sage counsel to little men :— 

Arhauriws olxncoy iv deri: un o% Roraryn 

Aivari Muymaimy mousvn tyioaves.—JULTANUS. 
“ Dwell cautiously in the city, lest some crane, delighting in the blood of 
little men, may snatch you up in his beak.” 

Our Deipnosophist Club flourished long in the city of Cork; but some 
political row having commenced in the county, half of us joined the White- 
boys, and went about gagging tithe-proctors, rescuing cattle, sending threat- 
ening notices, and assisting the ill-used peasantry in other legal practices ; 
while the other half joined the Brunswick Club, and became the most inve- 
terate foes to their former associates. From this I date the downfall of Cork. 
While the Deipnosophists were in full glory, it was the Athens— when they 
fell, it became the Beeotia of Ireland. 


LXVIU. 
A good motto for the Quakers :— 


“ Sin in sua posse negabunt 
Tre loca.” —Georgic. ii. 234, 5. 


__* The fact of the author's having concealed his name would seem to hint that he 
did not care to expose himself to the resentment of the ladies.—Ep. 


+ Plautus (Miles Gloriosus, act iii. scene 1) has a thought copied from this of 
Anacreon — 


** Si albus capillus hic videtur, neutiquam ingenio est senex.”—Ep. 


+ Mr. Rogers is called the Poet of Memory because, having lived longer than all 
other men, his memory of course extends over a wider period.—-J. B. 
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What a punster I am becoming !— 


Through Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, Munster, 
Boyte’s the smartest, wittiest punster. 
LXIX. 
A friend of mine, one of the wittiest and most learned men of the day, 
once recommended a Frenchman, who expressed an anxiety to possess the 
autographs of literary men, to cash their bills: “ And believe me,” says he, 


“ if you do, you will get the handwriting of the best of the tribe.” This, 
however, the Frenchman declined to do. 
LXX. 

Tailors call Adam and Eve the first founders of their noble art: they 
have them depicted on their banners and escutcheons. But they would be 
nearer the truth if they called the devil the first master-tailor ; as only for 
him a coat and breeches would be unnecessary and useless. This would be 
giving the devil his due. Johnson has —, done him the justice of 
owning that he was the first Whig. It remains for the tailors to do their 
duty to such a benefactor. They are a high-spirited body ; and I hope they 


will follow my advice. 
LXXI. 


Youth and old age seem to be mutual spies on each other,— blind, each, 
to its own imperfections, but extremely quicksighted to those of its opposite. 


LXXI. 


[ am very well pleased with a sentiment attributed to Dr. Whateley :— 
“ Truth, honour, justice, virtue, religign, and so on, are all stubble. The 
only thing of any real value in life is money. Fielding shews his sense and 
his sagacity by deriving honesty from ov;—an ass.” These principles do great 
honour to lawn sleeves. I love him for them. 


LXXMML, 


*« Possunt, quia posse videntur.”—Zneid, Lib. V. 231. 


‘To what is not this little sentence applicable? In company we please—becaust 

we try to please. In politics, in law, in every science or pursuit in the world, 

we succeed, because we think we shall succeed ; and therefore exert our best 

efforts to do so. If Epictetus, in his epitome of all worldly philosophy — 
Bear anp Forsear, 


teaches the true rule for the government of man, Virgil teaches the surest 
path to his success. I do not know a nobler motto for a young man. 


LXXIV. 
A very acute man used to say, “ Tell me your second reason: I do not 
want your first. ‘The second is the true motive of your actions.” 


LXXV. 

We are informed by Philostratus that a siren was placed on the tomb of 

lsocrates, as a symbol of the divine sweetness of his eloquence. 
LXAXVI. 

Acidalus Valens, a distinguished schoolman and critic of the sixteenth 
century, published, in 1595, a small tract, which had the ungallant title, 
Dissertatio perjucunda qua Anonymus probare nititur, Mulieres homines non 
esse ; Or, that women were not of the human species. This created a general 
sensation. ‘The fair sex, who saw their rights seandalously attacked, deter- 
mined, one and all, to wreak vengeance on the unhappy Valens. But he 
wittily excused himself, by declaring that in his opinion the author was a 
man of judgment and politeness ; the ladies being certainly more of the species 
of angels than of mere mortality. This graceful compliment disarmed the 


bright eyes of his opponents of all their terrors, and restored the critic to 
their good favour. 
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LXXVIL. 


In Howell’s Letters, we are informed that it was a tradition among the 
Turks that the Virgin Mary conceived our Lord by smelling of a rose pre- 
sented to her by the angel Gabriel. A chap who is called Dr. Millingen, 
in a very ridiculous work entitled Curiosities of Medical Experience, states 
(but I wish he had condescended to inform us on what authority), that it 
was affirmed by St. Luke that Mary was a negress. This is balderdash, 
—sheer, arrant balderdash ; and if it is meant for a sneer at the Catholics, it 
is a very contemptible one indeed. But what does this Printer’s Devil of an 
author mean by calling (in the same book) the ladies “ delightful tor- 
mentors”? After this I shall not be surprised to hear of Billy Punch 
writing his memoirs. 

LXXVIII. 


Hints to Men of Business—Whenever you are in a hurry, engage a 
drunken cabman: he will drive you at double the speed of a sober one. 
Also, be sure not to engage a cabman who owns the horse he drives: he will 
spare his quadruped, and carry you at a funeral pace. Both these maxims 
are as good as any in Rochefoucault. 


LXXIX. 


We Irishmen have been stoutly attacked in all quarters for our pro- 
pensity to making bulls. Justly, perhaps; but we do not blunder to so 
great an extent as is generally supposed. A Cork poet once wrote of our 
famous Foundling Hospital, that it was the place wherein were kept those 
children — 

«« Who never had father or mother, 
But were found in the groves of Blackpool.” 


Now this is a very fine blunder ; but the Corkman only copied Horace, who, 
in the sixth satire, first book, gravely assures us— 
“ Persuades hoc tibi vere, 
Ante potestatem Tull? atque ignobile regnum, 
Multos sxpe viros nullis majoribus ortos 
it vixisse probos.” 


The Scotch gentlemen are foremost in ridiculing our bulls; but was there 
ever a greater blunder than that committed by a sober Glasgow farming 
society, “who, on the first appearance of Miss Edgeworth’s Essay on Trish 
Bulls, ordered a dozen copies of the work, supposing that it related to the 
breed and quality of Irish horned cattle! Paddy D'Israeli tells a story not 
unlike this. When Sir Thomas More’s Utopia was first published, some 
very learned scholars, and among the rest Budeus, took the history of the 
island and its population to be perfectly correct in every particular, and pro- 
posed that missionaries should be despatched thither at once, in order to 
convert so wise a nation to Christianity. 
LXXX. 

A friend of mine, who prides himself a good deal on his tact in the dis- 
covery of literary larceny, once pointed out to me, with great triumph, the 
following passage in Gregory Nazianzen, of which he told me he had dis- 
covered a palpable plagiarism. And by whom think you? Why by George 
Colman the younger—~a man who was as capable of reading the works of 
the elegant ‘and ‘learned bishop, as of deciphering the hieroglyphies on 
Alexander’ s tomb in the British Museum! The Greek elegy is very eloquent 
and affecting; and a story is connected with it, which makes me introduce 
it here :— 

NPsats w AiBudt Sus vexsces Purcuosy 
NPEAts axes wudas yngaos iumsraous, 

* Nov de os foie” Dapacosy o Aweiov ueirs xLANY, 
Evers xougidioss avésos Aapmousyny 

Ai, Aj, ApQiroxos 3s Ti0g Moris aveTi dapmaoros 
Ecbans xas miverns chaps Tumor txts 


. How applicable to poor, dear L. E. L, are these two lines !—Eb. 
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* 

Now for the plagiarism by Colman. To do my friend justice, I must 
certainly say that the last two lines of the original Greek bear some resem- 
blance to the second verse of the English : 

“ Oh, Thady Rann, the Isle of Man 

I left and sail’d for you ; 

I’m very ill-luck’d, all night to be duck’d, 
For keeping my promise true. 

Oh, Thady, your bride cannot sleep by your side, 
Go to bed to another lady ; 

I must lie in the dark with a whale or a shark, 
Instead of my darling Thady.” 

The story of which I spoke is this: Dr. Moir has one of the most stout 
and stalwart fists of any man in Musselburgh. Passing through the High 
Street of Auld Reekie one day, he was jogged by a Yankee; who, on Moir's 
demanding an apology, snapped his fingers in his face. The Doctor, in a 
trice, floored his man. Sydney Smith, who was passing by (and who told 
me the story), turned to the American ; and, whiauting in his ear from 
Gregory,— 

Noy 3s os MOIP’ sdauaccsy, 


joined the Doctor, and both walked away laughing heartily ; the one at the 
punch which he had given to the Yankee, and the other at the pun with 
which he had so readily followed it up. 


LXXXI. 
Ile who whistles to perfection is not to be despised! Why, quotha ? 
Because he hath made himself master of one science. 


LXXXIL. 
We poor Papists eat so much fish, that it would be indeed no miracle if 


we had fins. 
LXXXMI. 
[ have seen an old blanket look well in the sunbeam. 


LXXXIV. 
Man is a twofold creature: one-half he exhibits to the world, and the 
other to himself. 
LXXXV. 


Moore’s plagiarisms are intolerable. There is not a single original 
thought, conception, metaphor, or image, in the whole range of his works,—- 
from the Posthumous Poems of Tom Little to his last dying speech — the 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion. Even the title of 
this nonsense is stolen from Erasmus's Peregrinatio Religionis ergo. ‘The 
man is an indefatigable thief. He has laid under contribution every imagin- 
able book, from the biography of his namesake, ‘Tom Thumb, to the portly 
folios of the fathers of the church. Perfectly unscrupulous in his maraud- 
ing expeditions, and impartial in his attacks, he is found at one moment 
rifling a saint, and in the next pillaging a sinner. Every outpouring from 
the wells of literature has brought grist to his mill, and now that he has 
filled his bags, he laughs at the world, clothes himself in sackcloth and ashes 
for his youthful misdeeds, and exhibits to the profane another incident for 
the chapter of literary curiosities, an incident which perhaps has no parallel 
—namely, that of commencing life with the most disgusting pruriency, and 
closing it with drivelling polemics. How admirable, how striking an illus- 
tration doth this gentleman furnish of the lines of Horace :— 


“ Querenda pecunia primum est 
Virtus post nummos ;” 


and with what graceful ease he hath glided from the chaste vicinage of Holy- 
well Street to the solemn cloisters of the church and the stern admonitions 
of the confessional! But his recantation, or conversion, or whatever you 
choose to call it, is not my present purpose. You have asked me for some 
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specimens of his most open and barefaced plagiarisms. You shall have them. 
hey are selected at random from a large mass of thefts which I have silently 
noted from time to time, and which, after my demise, shall see the light. 
Moore knows of the existence of these documents ; I have shewn them to him 
myself; and be assured that while I live he will never have the courage to 
republish one of his writings ; for I have informed him often that immediately 
he issues a new edition of any of those stolen goods, I shall expose his frauds 
to the world. And he knows me too well to doubt my word. But if, when 
I have “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” his spirit should revive, and his evil star 
impel him once again into the palestra of literature, clothed in the arms stolen 
from other men, and decorated with trophies not honourably won, but secretly 
purloined, then shall the day arrive when the humble labours of the Crichton 
of Cork (as his friends have too flatteringly designated plain John Boyle) be 
made manifest to the world, trickery be exposed, and imposture detected ; 
and “ this pigmy who has decked himself with the trappings of a colossus,"* be 
driven from the field, denuded and disgraced. 
But let us turn to this honest gentleman’s plagiarisms. ‘Time will permit 
me to expose only a very few, so I shall plunge at once én medias res :— 


Plagiarism the first. 
LITTLE'S POEMS. 
“ Your mother says, my little Venus, 
There’s something not correct between us, 
And you're in fault as well as I ; 
Now on my soul, my little Venus, 
I think ’twould not be right between us, 
To let your mother tell a lie.” 


This is plagiarised from an old collection of English epigrams published 
in 1785 :— 
“« The lying world says naughty words 
Of you and I, my dearest love ; 
You know, my dear, the world’s the Lord, 
Let ’em no longer liars prove.” 


Plagiarism the Second. 
LITTLE’S POEMS. 


* For had I such a dear little saint of my own, sir, 
I'd pray on my knees to her half the long night.” 


PETER PINDAR, 
asking a pretty bar-maid for some favours, says,— 


«* Thou wishest to bestow, in Love’s name give em, 
And thankful on my knees I will receive ’em.” 


Plagiarism the Third. 
tittie’s poems. To Julia. 

“« Why let the stingless critic chide 
With all that fume of vacant pride 
Which mantles o’er the pedant fool, 
Like vapour on a stagnant pool.” 


LLOYD. 


“ Must thou whose judgment dull and cool 
Is muddy as the stagnant pool.” 


Plagiarism the fourth. 
LITTLE’S POEMS. 

“« Here is one leaf reserved for me 
From all thy sweet memorials free, 
And here my simple song might tell 
The feelings thow must guess so well ; 


* A strong and spirited image, taken from Philostratus.—Eb. 

+ As Mr. Boyle spoke these words, which are in a more oratorical style than 
usual, his eyes sparkled with peculiar brilliancy, and he seemed to enjoy in fancy the 
glory of despoiling the poet-laureat of Paphos.—Ep. 

VOL, XXIII. NO. CXXXVILL 3D 
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But could I thus within thy mind 
One little vacant corner find, 
Where no impression yet is seen, 
Where no memorial yet has been, 
Oh, it should be my sweetest care 
To write my name for ever there.” 


These are stolen from some lines of Pope’s Knowing Walsh :— 


*¢ With what strange raptures would my soul be blest, 
Were but her book an emblem of her breast, 
As I from that all former marks efface, 
And, uncontroll’d, put new ones in their place, 
So might I chase all others from her heart, 
And my own image in the stead impart ; 
But ah! how short the bliss would prove if he 
Who seized it next might do the same by me!” 


Plagiarism the Fifth. 


LITTLE’S POEMS. 


* Oh, shall we not say thou art Love's duodecimo ; 
Few can be prettier, none can be less, you know. 
Such a volume in sheets were a volume of charms, 
Or if bound, it should only be bound in our arms.” 


Wit Restored. In several select poems. 1658. 
«* A woman is a book, and often found 
To prove far better in the sheets than boand ; 


No marvail, then, why men take such delight 
Above all things to study in the night.” 


Plagiarism the Sixth. 
LITTLE’S POEMS, 


“ If Mahomet would but receive me, 
And Paradise be as he paints, 
I’m greatly afraid (God forgive me) 
I'd worship the eyes of his saints.” 


Drvven. Epilogue to “ Constantine the Great.” 


*« Th’ original Trimmer, though a friend to no man, 
Yet in his heart adored a pretty woman. 
He knew that Mahomet laid up for ever 
Kind black-eyed rogues for every true believer, 
And, which was more than mortal man e’er tasted, 
One pleasure that for threescore twelvemonths lasted, 
To burn for this may surely be forgiven, 
Who'd not be circumcised for such a heaven?” 


Plagiarism the Seventh. 
LITTLE’S POEMS. 
“« Weep on, and as thy sorrows flow 
I'll taste the luxury of woe.” 
Laxcnorne. Precepts of Conjugal Happiness. 
“ For once this pain, this frantic pain forego, 
And feel at least the luxury of’ woe,” 
Plagiarism the Lighth. 
Moort. Anacreon. 
** When the sunshine of the bowl 
Thaws the ice about the soul.” 
CAWTHORNE. 


“ However, when the sprightly bowl 
Had thaw’d the ice about the soul.” 
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Plagiarism the Ninth. 
MOORE’S MELODIES. 
“ No, Freedom, whose smile we shall never resign. 
Go tell our invaders, the Danes, 
That ’tis sweeter to bleed for an age at thy shrine 
Than to sleep but a moment in chains.” 


Appison. Cato, act ii. sc. 1. 


*« A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 


The original of these lines are pointed out by Bishop Warburton, in a 
letter to Concaren. 
Cicero. Philipp. Orat. X. 


“‘ Quod si immortalitas consequeretur presentis periculi fugam, tamen eo magis 
ea fugienda esse videretur, eo diuturnior esset servitus.” 


Plagiarism the Tenth. 
MOORE’S MELODIES, 


“ Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d, 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d ; 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


This thought is as common to the poets as a barber's chair to the 
unshaven, or flirtation at church. I will not now go out of my way to quote 
Horace, who tells us that a wine-cask will long preserve the odour of the 
liquid, but merely quote 


Str Joun Suckiinc. Brennoralt, act v. 


** Thou motion’st well, nor have I taken leave. 
It keeps a sweetness yet, [Kisses her], 
As stills from roses when the flowers are gone.” 


Puitie Massincer. Roman Actor, act iv. se. 2. 


** But that thou, whom oft I’ve seen 
To personate a gentleman, noble, wise, 
Faithful and gainsome, and what virtues else 
The poet pleases to adorn you with ; 
But that (as vessels still partake the odour 
Of the sweet precious liquors they contain’d) 
Thou must be really in some degree 
The thing thou dost present.” 


Plagiarism the Eleventh. 
MOORE’S MELODIES. 


“ Oh this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead leafless branch in the summer's bright ray : 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain, 

It may smile in its light, but it blooms not again.” 


This is filched from the same tragedy,— 
Sucxurnc. Brennoralt, act v. 
‘*A princely gift; but, sir, it comes too late ; 
Like sunbeams on the blasted blossoms do 
Your favours fall.” 
Plagiarism the Twelfth. 
MOORE'S MELODIES, 


As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 


James Mervyn. On Shirley's Plays. 


“ They might, like waters in the sunshine set, 
Retain his image, uot ympart his heat,” 
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Plagiarism the Thirteenth. 
He resorts to robbery for the simplest sentiments. 


MOORE'S MELODIES. 


** When he said, Heaven rest her soul, 
Round the lake light music stole, 
And her ghost was seen to glide 
Smiling o'er the fatal tide.” 
Kirxe Wuire. Gondoline. 
“ The maid was seen no more ; but oft 
Her ghost is known to glide 
At midnight’s silent, solemn hour 
Along the ocean’s tide.” 


Plagiarism the fourteenth. 
MOORE'S MELODIES. 
“ Sweet Vale of Avoca, how calm could I rest 


In the bosom of shade with the friends I love best ; 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should cease, 


And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace.” 
This simile of friendly hearts blending together like waters is as old as 
Sin Joun Sucktinc. Aglaura, act iv. 


** Alas! we two 
Have mingled souls more than two meeting brooks.” 


The same thought may be found in 
Dryven. All for Love, act iii. sc. 1. 
“ We were so closed within each other’s breasts, 
The rivets were not found that join’d us first, 


That does not reach us yet,—we were so mixt 
. = ” 
As meeting streams, both to ourselves were lost. 


And in that most noble play — 
Witson. City of the Plague, act iii, sc. 3. 
‘“* We shall die 
Like two glad waves, that, meeting on the shore 
In moonlight and in music melt away 
Quietly mid the quiet wilderness.” 


Plagiarism the fifteenth. 
MOORE'S MELODIES. 
“* My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 
And folly ’s all they ’ve taught me.” 


Joux Heywoop. Of a most noble Ladye. 
‘« The vertue of her looks 
Excels the precious stone, 
Ye need none other hooks 
To read or look upon.” 


Plagiarism the Sixteenth. 
MOOKE’S MELODIES. 
“ Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song 
That once was heard in happier hours.” 


I remember to have read something like this in 
SuaxsrearE. Twelfth Night. 
“ That strain again—it had a dying fall ! 
Oh! it came o'er my ear like the secret south, 


‘That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 
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Poor Neddy Young, too, comes in for his share :— 
Younc. The Force of Religion, book i. 
“* She clasps her lord, — brave, beautiful, and young, 
While tender accents meit upon her tongue ; 
Gentle and sweet, as vernal zephyr blows, 
Fanning the lily or the blooming rose.” 


Plagiarism the Sebenteenth. 
MOORE'S MELODIES, 
«* The moon looks 
On many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this,” 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 
‘The moon looks upon many night-flowers, the night-flowers see but one moon.” 


Plagiarism the Lighteenth. 
MOORE'S MELODIES. 
** Now all the world is sleeping, love, 
But the sage his star-watch keeping, love. 
* ao 7 “we * 
Then awake! ’till rise of him, my dear, 
The sage’s glass we'll shun, my dear ; 
Or in walking the flight 
Of bodies of light, 
He might happen to take thee for one, my dear.” 


These are very fine, indeed; but let us take a peep at the numerous 
originals from which they are so mercilessly stolen. 


W. Saaxspreare. Venus and Adonis. 


“ Look! how a bright starre shooteth from the skie ! 
So glides he in the night from Venus’s eye.” 
Sin E. Brypcrs. Restituta, vol. ii. p. 347. 
** She no longer staid, 
But bowing to the bridegroom and the bride, 


Did, like a shooting exhalation, glide 
Out of their presence.” 


Surrey. Epithalamium. 


** Oh! look anon if in the seeded sky 
You miss two starres ; here did I spy 
Two gliding by!” 


Drypex. Annus Mirabilis. 
“ The blessed minister his wings displayed, 
And like a shooting star he cleft the night.” 


Plagiarism the Nineteenth. 
MOORE'S MELODIES. 


“ In England the garden of beauty is kept 
By a dragon of prudery kept within call ; 
But so oft this unamiuable dragon has slept, 
That the garden’s but carelessly watch’d after all. 


Oh, they want the wild sweet briary fence 
Which round the flowers of Erin dwells ; 
Which warns the touch while winning the sense, 
Nor charms us least when it most repels.” 


Perer Prxpan. A King and a Brick-Maker. 


«« Grant me an honest fame, or grant me none 
(Says Pope, I don't know where) ; a little liar 
Who, if he praised a man, ’t was in a tone 
That made his praise like branches of sweetbriar ; 
Which, whilst a pleasing fragrance it bestows, 
Pops out a pretty prickle on your nose.” 
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Planiarism the Twentieth. 
MOORE'S MELODIES, 
** Though dark are our sorrows to-day, we'll forget them, 
And smile through our tears like a sunbeam in showers.” 


Str E. Brypces. Restituta, vol. ii. p. 337. 
** Golden storms 
Fell from their eyes, as when the sun appears ; 
And yet it rains, so shew’d their eyes their tears.” 


Plagiarism the Twenty=first. 
MOORE'S MELODIES. 
‘* J flew to her chamber, ’t was lonely, 
As if the loved tenant lay dead ; 
Ah, would it were death and death only ! 
But no, the young false one had fled. 
And there hung the lute that could soften 
My very worst pains into bliss ; 
While the hand that had waked it so often, 
Now throbb’d to a proud rival's kiss.” 


Tomas Hrywoopv. A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
Grief of Frankford after discovering his wife's infidelity. 
“« Nic. Master, here’s her lute flung in a corner! 
Frank. Her lute! Oh, God! upon this instrument 
Her fingers have ran quick division, 
Swifter than that which now divides our hearts. 
. * ® Oh, Master Cranwell ! 
Oft hath she made this melancholy wood 
(Now mute and dumb, for her disastrous change) 
Speak sweetly many a note, sound many a strain, 
To her own ravishing voice, which being well strung, 
What pleasant, strange airs, have they jointly rung ! m 


Plagiarism the Twenty=second. 
MOORE'S MELODIES. 
‘* As onward we journey how pleasant 
To pause and inhabit awhile 
These few sunny spots like the present 
That ’mid the dull wilderness smile ; 
But Time, like a pitiless master, 
Cries, Onward ! and spurs the gay hours.” 


Bossuer. Sermon sur la Resurrection. 

“ La loi prononcée ; il faut avancer toujours. Je voudrois retourner sur mes pas ; 
Marche! Marche! Un poids invincible nous entraine ; il faut sans cesse avancer vers 
le précipice. On se console pourtant parce que de tems en tems on rencontre des 
objets qui nous divertissent, des eaux courantes, des fleurs qui passent. On voudroit 
arréter: Marche! Marche !” 

Plagiarism the Twenty-third. 
MOORE'S MELODIES. 
“* You who call it dishonour 
To bow to this flame, 
If you've eyes look but on her, 
And blush while you blame.” 


Is not this clearly a rehash of Pope's lines ?— 
Rape of the Lock. 
‘* If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all.” 
Mr. Pope himself robbed the thought from (or, to pursue my metaphor, 
filched the original joint from the poetic larder of ) BEAUMONT AND FieTcuer: 
Humorous Lieutenant, act iv. se. 2. 


“ Dem. If her youth erred, was there no mercy shewn her ? 
Did you look in her face when you condemned her ?” 
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Plagtarism the Twenty-fourth. 

MOORE’S MELODIES. 
** Where’er they pass 
A triple grass 

Shoots up with dew-drops seaming ; 
As softly green 
As emeralds seen 

Through purest crystal gleaming.” 


This comparison of flowers or gems shining through crystal, is quite a 
common one. I remember a beautiful epigram in Martial :— 


De Cleopatra Neore. 
** Primos passa toros, et adhuc placanda marito, 
Merserat in nitidos se Cleopatra lacus : 
Dum fugit amplexus. Sed prodidit unda latentem 
Lucebat totis cum tegeretur aquis. 
Condita sic puro numerantur lilia nitro, 
Sic probibet tenuis gemma latere rosas. 
Insilui, mersusque vadis luctantia carpsi 
Basia, perspicue plus vetuistis aque.”* 
Tt is imitated also by 
Boccaccio. Decameron, Sixth Day. 


‘“‘ Hither the ladies all came together; and after much praising the place, and 
seeing the basin before them, and that it was very private, they agreed to bathe. 
Ordering, therefore, their maid to keep watch, and to let them know if any body was 


coming, they stripped and went into it, and it covered their delicate bodies in like 
manner as a rose is concealed in a crystal glass.” 


Plagiarism the Twenty=fitth. 
MOORE. 
* Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same wherever it goes.” 


HORACE. 
** Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 


Plagiarism the Twentp=sixth. 
MOORE. 
«© Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 
Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away.” 
Locke’s Essay. Book i. chap. iv. § 25. 
“* Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, though it were gold in the hand from 
which he received it, will be but leaves and dust when it comes to use.” 


Plagiarism the Twenty=sebventh. 
MOORE. 
« As streams that run o'er golden mines, 

With modest murmur glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary ; 

So veil’d beneath a simple guise 
Thy radiant genius shone ; 

ind that which charm’d all other eyes, 
Seem'd worthless in thy own, Mary.” 
Swrrr, vol. ix. (Scott’s Ed.), p. 229. 

“ Although men are accused for not knowing their own weakness, yet perhaps as 
few know their own strength. It is in men as in soils, where sometimes there is a 
vein of gold, which the owner knows not of.” 

SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 


‘* Your charms in harmless childhood lay, 
Like metals in a mine.” 
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* There is a pretty translation by Steele in Spectator, 490. 
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Plagiarism the Twentv=cighth. 
MOORE, 
“« Has hope, like the bird in the story, 

That flitted from tree to tree, 

With the talisman’s glittering glory,— 
Has hope been that bird to thee? 

On branch after branch alighting, 
The gem she did still display ; 

And when nearest and most inviting, 
Then waft the fair gem away.” 


Sir William Jones, in his preface to the Persian Grammar, says of Per- 
fection, that it — 

“‘ Seems to withdraw itself from the pursuit of mortals, in proportion to their 
endeavours of attaining it, like the talisman in the Arabian Tales, which a bird carried 
from tree to tree, as often as its pursuer approached.” 


These are specimens of Master Tom’s rogueries ; and now having heard 
them, will you not agree with me in the propriety of addressing Moore with 
the same compliment which Homer pays to Mercury :— 

Tovro yap ovy was srtira usr dbavarois yioas ike 

Aexos QnAnriwy xtxAncta: juare revere. 
Immortal honour awaits thee, oh, Thomas Little! for thou shalt be known 
to all posterity as the chief of thieves. 

I find I have delivered a long oration, so, Keleher, pass the bottle. If it 
be the sun of our table, it is right that it should go round. 


[Here ends the Table-Talk of the late John Boyle; and certainly the 
world has never received a richer treasure in a smaller space than that com- 
prised in the present and preceding paper. Boyle’s reading was immense ; 
and to the learning of the bookman, he added (what is rarely to be found 
conjoined with it) an intimate and extensive knowledge of mankind in all its 
phases. He had conversed with the highest, and mingled with the most 
humble orders of society. By many he was loved; by all he was admired ; 
and should the time soon arrive (as I fondly hope it will) when his grateful 
countrymen shall erect monuments of marble to his fame, even they will be 
found less durable than his works; and future ages will contemplate with 
reverence and awe—Cork, the cradle of the modern Crichton. C. C. 

Literary Executor of the late John Boyle, Esq. P. L. and Compiler and Editor 
of his Table-Talk. ] 
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